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PREFACE. 


No apology is needed for the publication of this book which 
is topical and covers a field not hitherto traversed by any 
writer or explored with any degree of systematic research and 
diligence. The author's work in this direction extends to a period 
of over fifteen years in which he has laboured hard to take stock 
of existing material and tap all available fresh sources. The 
difficulties he encountered were many and varied, but they did not 
daunt or deter him. It was heart-breaking to delve for material in 
the private families. Many of them were apathetic and failed to 
respond to his repeated requests. A few were averse and they 
refused to disclose any connection with Anglo-Indians. Some were 
ascending in the social scale and naturally repudiated any link with 
the Indo-European community; some had gone down and had 
merged in the native stock and were hardly distinguishable from 
the Indian Christians. A few families had fallen on evil days and 
in their poverty did not care to preserve any family papers, docu- 
ments and poems, while others had deliberately destroyed old 
family papers which showed or proclaimed any connection with 
Indians or Anglo-Indians, with the ambition to be known and 
designated as pure Europeans. 

In the changed circumstances and the new order, the Anglo- 
Indians, and Domiciled Europeans have claimed the privileges of 
being Indians. In order to march abreast of other members of 
the Indian community they have deliberately announced to learn the 
language of the country. If they see the glorious and rich heritage 
left by their ancestors, they may possibly be spurred to take their 
proper place in the culture, civilization, advancement and progress 
of India and make a contribution which would be as distinctive and 
as desirable as any made by any other community of the country. 
Thus Urdu, the lingua franca of the country, the symbol of Hindu- 
Muslim and Indo-European Entente would advance the cause of 
India and weld it into one nation, with a glorious past and a 
brilliant future. 

Copious illustrative extracts have been given which materially 
enhance the value of the book. Most of them lay hidden in. 
unknown manuscripts and see the light of day for the first time. 

The author has acquired a unique collection of manuscripts 
pertaining to this subject at an outlay of considerable expense and 
with great personal exertion and trouble. A few manuscripts which 
could not be acquired have been transcribed. Probably no other 
person or library, public or private, possesses such a large collection 
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of manuscripts or their transcripts on the subject, and the author 
feels that he is peculiarly fitted to undertake this work. The books 
and manuscripts used are mentioned in the chapter entitled 
"Sources of Information”. 

The author has deliberately omitted to overload the narrative 
with authorities. It no doubt gives a learned appearance to the 
book, but it detracts the attention of the general reader and is of 
little use to the scholar. Any one interested in the original docu- 
ments is referred to Chapter I which contains a fairly full biblio- 
graphy. Authorities are also indicated in the various chapters and 
whenever the narrative is based on any account the source is 
acknowledged. It may be mentioned here that all available known 
authorities have been consulted and utilised. 

A few preliminary chapters have been added to furnish a 
background to the Indo-European poets as without the background 
it would not have been possible to judge of their works and 
achievement. 

It need not be mentioned that the work ol this nature cannot 
be claimed to bo exhaustive and free from imperfections. Unsus- 
pected treasures await investigation; closely guarded family papers 
and neglected dewans and poems need revealing. All that has 
been attempted is to put together for the first time the result of 
research and the substance of existing information now scattered 
through numerous publications and lying hidden in manuscripts 
many of which are unique and difficult of access so that a starting 
point will have been provided for future investigation. 

The author does not claim infallibility for the statements made. 
The information at his disposal is sometimes so confusing, scanty, 
conflicting and unreliable that it was impossible for him to vouch 
for the correctness of the statements. He has, however, tried to sift 
the material, collate it and seek confirmation in documents, but fail- 
ing them he has indicated that the correctness of information is not 
guaranteed. No offence is intended to be caused or reflection to be 
cast on any individual or family, and if the information furnished in 
the book is regarded as incorrect or misleading the author would 
be very pleased to amend it in accordance with authenticated 
information. 

The book aims at comprehensiveness, and all those who have 
been traced as poets have been included. It may be complained 
that place has also been found for some practitioners of art who 
did not merit a mention by reason of their poor performance or 
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scanty and indifferent poetic output. These could easily have 
been eliminated or ignored but they have been noticed to gtve 
an air of completeness to the work. The space allotted to them is, 
however, very small and the discriminating and hypercritical reader 
can ignore them. 

Similarly some of the verses quoted are neither striking nor of a 
high poetical value but they have not been left out with a view to 
incorporate all that could be secured. Where material was 
abundant, selections have been made with care and assidulity; 
where verses were few, all that could be found was seized. The 
object has been to preserve all that was unearthed even if there 
was no distinctive literary merit in some of the poetry. Such 
information may possibly furnish clues and be an aid to subsequent 
research. The book however is to be judged by the giants rather 
than by the mediocres, the highlights of poetry rather than by the 
poor specimens and doggerels. 

The material that came to light after the proofs had been 
printed has been grouped in the various appendices. 

The studies were pursued in the midst of official duties which 
left little time for literary work. The book was written when the 
author had a little leave. He had not that leisure and that at- 
mosphere which is the lot of a less busy man. The book was 
completed in 1938 and was in the hands of the publishers in 1939. 
The delay in publication was largely due to the exigencies of war 
and partly to the preoccupations of the publisher. 

It is true that the literary contribution may not bo of highest 
degree but it will not be denied that this work fulfills a real 
want, and supplies a series of chapters about poets hitherto un- 
known and regarded as alien and generally advances the cause of 
Urdu Literature and Language. 

The author is indebted to many for answering references and 
for help and co-operaticn ungrudgingly given. It is impossible to 
name them all. _ The author takes this opportunity of thanking thorn 
one and all. 


Lai Kothi, 

Kotah (Rajputana). 


RAM BABU SAKSENA, 
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FOREWORD. 


Mr. Ram Babu Saksena has already acquired a definitely 
honourable place among scholars who have devoted themselves to 
the service of Urdu. His History of Urdu Literature which appeared 
-some years ago made it possible for people not conversant with 
Urdu to understand the rise and growth of the Urdu language and 
literature and was much appreciated by competent scholars of 
Urdu. It is surprising that in the midst of his multifarious duties as 
Dewan of Kotah and later as a high Executive officer in these 
Provinces he should have found time to devote himself to research 
work. The present work which deals with ' European and Indo- 
European Poets of Urdu and Persian ' bears ample witness to his 
scholar.''.! iip, industry, research and devotion to Urdu. I do not 
think there is another equally good book on the subject to be found 
in English. To many people in these Provinces it will come as a 
surprise that Urdu and Persian should have at one time attracted 
so many Europeans. In the 15th Chapter of his book he deals 
historically with the contribution of European and Indo-European 
Poets to Urdu Literature and then he gives special chapters to the 
contributions of the Jesuits, the Armenian Poets, the Indo-British 
Poets, the Indo-German, the Indo-Frsnch and the Indo-Italian Poets of 
Urdu and Persian. He has spared no pains in collecting his material 
and the accounts which he has given of the various families of Indo- 
Europeans who used Persian and Urdu as a vehicle for their poetic 
effort will be, I think, found to be of absorbing interest. It is quite 
clear that he has studied not only a vast amount of literature 
about these poets and availed himself of so many sources of infor- 
mation, but he has personally visited a number of, families and 
gathered information from them. In the very first chapters he 
refers to the 'Tazkiras/ 'Bayazes,' 'Magazines,' 'published and 
unpublished Dewans ' and 'books of travel' from all of which he 
has collected his material. It is not, therefore, too much for him to 
claim that the book deals with a subject hitherto unattempted by 
any one else. He can rightly claim it. It breaks new ground and 
is unique. 

Judging by the test of classical writers of Urdu or poets of the 
first rank the poetry of many of these European and Anglo-Indian 
writers in Persian and Urdu cannot be described to be of the highest 
order and yet it is remarkable that some of them at any rate should 
have written graceful verses. In any case the selections which he 
has given— and they are copious— show that the Europeans and the 
Anglo Indians of the late 18th century and the first half of the 19th 
century had a more direct and more intimate knowledge of our 
language and literature than their successors of later generations. 
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The reasons for that are not far to seek. In those far off times very 
few Indians knew English. Europeans generally had to establish 
trade and commercial contacts with India and some of them aspired 
to establishing their dominion in India. The Suez Canal too had 
not been opened and a voyage back to Europe entailed much longer 
time than it does at present. There was thus far more contact 
between Europeans and Indians of those days than there is now,, 
although, so far as Indians are concerned, the number of those 
who have visited Europe or lived in Europe, must now run into 
lacs and the number of our graduates and undergraduates, who 
have studied English, must be even larger. In my youth I came 
across several members of the Indian Civil Service who knew 
Urdu remarkably well. I can recollect the times when Dr. Howard, 
who afterwards rose to be Judicial Commissioner at Lucknow, 
Dr. Hoey and Mr. Fischer commanded very graceful and correct 
Urdu idioms. There was, however, one Irishman who, in my 
opinion, stood unrivalled 40 years ago for his command of the 
Urdu language and that was Mr. Thomas Conlan, who for a whole 
generation was the leader of the Allahabad Bar. I had the honour 
and privilege of working with him as a junior in several cases and I 
can still recall a case in which I appeared with him in which he 
addressed in Urdu the Subordinate Judge, who was hearing the- 
case, in a crowded court in a civil action relating to divorce and 
dower, I have never heard in my life in court a better Urdu speech 
and one could hardly believe at that time that the speaker was a 
genuine Irishman and not a man from Lucknow or Delhi. His pro- 
nunciation was perfect, his idiom was faultless and as he warmed up, 
he quoted Ghalib and Momin on several occasions. To me it was 
a revelation. He has left no successor behind him among English- 
men, as a speaker of Urdu. There are others too who could be 
mentioned but I refrain from referring to them. We had in these 
Provinces Mr. Dewhurst whose scholarship of Persian and Urdu was 
undoubted but without meaning any disrespect to his scholarship 
it may be doubted whether he had that taste for Urdu or that 
facility and elegance of expression which characterised Mr. Conlan. 

I have known other European officers finding themselves perfectly 
at home with the Urdu language but I doubt very much whether 
they understood or at any rate appreciated Urdu poetry.. A few 
years ago I was asked to preside over a Mushaira at Delhi and I 
was agreeably surprised to hear a speech from Mr. Evans, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, who at one time had been at Allaha- 
bad, delivered in high class Urdu and with the most perfect pronuncia- 
tion. There may be a few others like him but their number must 
be very limited. It may be said that good many of the European 
and Anglo-Indian poets of Urdu of the 1 8th or the first half of the 
19th century were men who had settled down in this country, mad®' 
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it their home and not a few of them had contracted matrimonial 
alliances in India. Social and political conditions have since 
changed very much and at the present moment there are two 
worlds in India— the Indian world and the Anglo-Indian world. 
Social relations between the two communities are of the most 
formal character and indeed, as political life in this country has 
developed, the estrangement between Indians and Europeans, has 
become all the greater. The number of Indians, who in spite of 
political differences, can enjoy English poetry and English prose, 
must be infinitely larger than the number of Europeans, who can 
enjoy our cultural products. Religion and politics have always in 
the history of the world been sources of differences and divisions 
among different communities living in the same land but whenever 
these communities have attempted to understand and appreciate 
each other's culture they have been drawn more and more towards 
each other and those differences have been minimised. Unfortu- 
nately at present cultural unity seems to be very much in jeopardy. 

Mr. Saksena's book must be treated as a valuable contribution 
to the cultural history of Northern India during the last 150 years or 
more and I feel sure that all lovers of Urdu will welcome it. I 
trust and hope that the Urdu Department of the various Universities 
in these Provinces and other Provinces where Urdu is in vogue may 
make good use of this valuable contribution to the history of Urdu 
literature. 

TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 

Allahabad : 

10th October, 1943. 






THE EUROPEAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN POETS 
OF URDU AND PERSIAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The fact that Europeans and Indo-Europeans wrote Urdu and 
Persian poetry is little known except to the scholar and the curious. 
About a dozen names lie scattered in the various Urdu and Persian 
tazkiras which have been compiled from time to time. They have 
been mentioned or reproduced singly or in batches by writers in 
Urdu and English magazines with little or no addition of details 
already furnished by the tazkiras. 

Moulvi Sardar Ali in a short brochure of about 28 pages en- 
titled "European Shurai Urdu" of which ten pages are devoted to an 
introduction which contains much irrelevant and useless matter, 
has collected nearly all the names found in the various tazkiras 
and reproduced the biographical notices and specimens of their 
poetry. No independent enquiry was instituted, no efforts made to 
replete knowledge and no trouble was taken to check the statements 
in the tazkiras. Consequently the booklet is not only incorrect but 
misleading and contains scanty information of doubtful value. 
Even the published dewans were not traced. 

The present work embodies the result of an intensive study 
and close research work extending over a period of over ten years 
both in India and Europe. During this period I wrote over three 
thousand letters to various persons concerned and made a large 
number of trips to interview people. I progressed slowly but 
steadily. It is little use mentioning the trouble and expense that I 
incurred and disappointments that I experienced in my correspond- 
ence and tours. The result in the end justified the worries and 
vexations attendant on a work of research and scholarship. 

Not only were all the tazkiras ransacked and a large number 
of names and works retrieved but all available sources were tapped. 
They are mentioned below. 

I. — Published Diwans. 

An effort was made to collect all the published diwans which 
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were unknown or little known even to the curious. Some of them 
are — 


1. The diwan of Alexander Heatherley Azad of Alwar and 

Jajhjhar. First published posthumously in 1863 A.D. 
and republished with a fine taqriz by a pupil of 
Ghalib. 

2. The diwans and works of George Paish Shore of 

Meerut — 

(a) six Urdu diwans. 

(b) a long masnavi of autobiographical interest. 

(c) a diwan in Persian. 

(d) a collection of his devotional poems. 

(e) a prose narrative of the Mutiny containing ghazals 

from the pen of Farasu and Shore himself. 

3. The diwan of General Joseph Bensley of Alwar, publi- 

shed posthumously. 

4. The diwan of Major, Sir Florence Filose of Gwalior, 

published in 1869, also containing specimens of 
verses written by his father Major Julian Filose and 
his grandfather Colonel Jean Baptiste Filose. 

5. The diwan of Joseph Manual " Joseph " of Patna, pub- 

lished in 1868, the only copy being in India Office 
Library. 

6. The diwan of William Joseph Burvett 'William ' of Luck- 

now, published in 1878. 

7. The masnavi and English poems of Montrose "Muztar" 

of Allahabad. 

8. The published chronogrammatic poems of Thomas 

. Beale of Agra. ... 

9. The diwan of ' Malka ' of Calcutta. 

10. The poems of Dularey Saheb "Ashiq"of Bhopal. 

II. — Unpublished Diwans in Manuscripts. 

Persistent efforts brought to light amongst others the following 
unpublished diwans and collections of poems hitherto existing only 
in manuscript. 

1. The kuliyat of Farasu of Sardhana and Meerut, both in 

• Urdu and Persian, a voluminous collection of poems 
of every kind, qasidas, ghazals,- masnavis, qitas/etc. 

2. The diwan of Fanthome ' Sahab ' of Rampur and 

Bareilly.. : 

3. The diwan of Joseph Lezua 'Zurra ' of Bikaner. 

4. The two diwans in Urdu and Persian of 'Fitrat' Bhopal. 
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5. The four diwans of B. D. M. Montrose "Muztar" of 

Allahabad. 

6. The chronogrammatic poems of Thomas Beale of Agra 

" Thomas." 

7. The poems of Zafaryab Khan " Sahab " son of General 

Sumru. 

8. The poems of Balthazar " Aseer." 

9. The poems of Suleiman Shikoh Gardner " Fana " of 

Kasganj. U. P. 

10. The poems of Daniel Nathaniel Socrates Gardner 

" Shukr " of Kasganj. 

11. The poems of Dr. Hoey and Mr. Dewhurst. 

12. The poems of John Robert "Jan" brother of Lord 

Robert. 

13. The poems of Augustine de Sylva " Maftun " of Agra. 

III. — Tazkiras. 

The following principal tazkiras in Urdu and Persian amongst 
others were consulted : — 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


The History of Urdu poets, by Garcin De Tassy, in 
French. 

Khum Khanai Jaweed, Volumes I, II, III, IV, by the late 
Lala Sri Ram of Delhi. 

Yadgar Zaigham, by Moonshi Abdulla Khan Zaigham. 

Gulshan-i-Bekhar, by Nawab Mohammad Mustafa Khan 
Shaifta. ... 

Sakhun-i-Shaura, by Abdul Ghafur Khan Nassakh. 

Tabqat-ush-Shaura, by Moonshi Karim- Uddin. 

Intkhab-i-Yadgar, by Amir Minai Amir. 

Tazkirah Farah Bakhsh, by Nawab Yar Mohammad - 
Khan of Bhopal. 

The Shabistan-i-Alamgiri, by Alamgir, Mohammad Khan 
of Bhopal. 

Gulistan-i-Bekhar alias Nughmai Andlib, by Hakim Mir 
Qutubuddin of Agra. 

Umdut-ul-Muntkhaba, by Nawab Mir Mohammad Khan 
" Sarwar." 

Tazkarat-ul-Khavatin, by Asi. 

Intakhab Dawawin " Farasu ", by Hasrat Mohani. 


IV. Urdu Magazines. 

The follpwing Urdu magazines have been examined: — 


1. The Urdu, Hyderabad. 
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2. The Muarif, Azamgarh. 

3. The Zamana, Cawnpore. 

4. The Makhzan (now defunct) of Lahore. 

5. The Faran, Bijnor. 

6. The Adabi-Duniya, Lahore. 

7. The Humanyun, Lahore. 

8. The Saqi, Delhi. 

9. The Nairang-i-Khayal, Lahore. 

10. The Alamgir, Lahore. 

1 1 . The Nigar, Lucknow. 

12. The Alnazir, Lucknow. 

13. The Pyam-i-Yar (defunct) of Lucknow. 

14. The Guldasta-i-Naz, (defunct). 

15. The Naseem-i-Sakhun (defunct). 


V. English Magazines and Historical Journals. 

The following English magazines and historical journals which 
throw a direct or side light on the subject have been utilised : — 

1 . Bengal Past and Present. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

3. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. 

5. Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. 

6. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Historical Society. 

7. The Indian Antiquary. 

8. Journal of Indian History. 

9. The Asiatic Review. 

10. The Calcutta Review. 

11. The Modern Review. 

12. East and West. 

13. The Hindustani Review. 

14. The Indian Review. 

15. The Examiner, Bombay. 

16. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

17. The Statesman, of Calcutta. 

18. The Pioneer, of Allahabad (now of Lucknow). 

19. The Catholic Herald of India. 


VI. Bayazes. 

The unpublished , bayazes in manuscript contain unsuspected 
treasures and have been fully laid under contribution. The bayaz 
is a miscellany or a scrap book in which the poet writes his own 
verses or a selection from the poems of other poets; or a layman 
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interested in poetry records the selected and choice verses of poets. 
The principal bayazes consulted were : — 

(1) " Shamsuzzaka ", written by Farasu in 1799 A.D. It 

contains many ghazals of Nawab Zafaryab Khan 
Sahab, Balthazar Aseer, Farasu and other poets of 
Delhi of that period. It is unique and of the great- 
est value. 

(2) The bayaz of George Paish " Shore " which contains 

verses of many unknown Anglo-Indian poets and of 
known poets whose poems were scarce. 

(3) The bayaz of Suleiman Shikoh Fana and Daniel Natha- 

niel Socrates Gardner Shukr from which many of 
their ghazals have been retrieved. 

(4) The bayaz of Da Costa "Saif" of Kasganj. 

• (5) The bayaz in the possession of Miss Fanthome of Agra 
containing poems of Hakim Joseph de Sylva. 

VII. Libraries. 

Every effort was made to scour the Libraries — public and private — 
in search of material not only for manuscripts and copies of publi- 
cations but also for references that may furnish interesting details 
and lead to an acquisition of knowledge. The names of the follow- 
ing libraries may be mentioned : — 

Public. 

1. India Office Library, London. 

2. British Museum, London. 

3. Oxford and Cambridge University Libraries, England. 

4. Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

5. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

6. The Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna. 

7. Public Library, Allahabad. 

8. Aminuddaullah Public Library, Lucknow. 

9. The public libraries of Delhi and Benares. 

10. The Hyderabad Osmania State Library. 

11. The Lucknow University Library. 

12. The Allahabad University Library. 

13. The Aligarh University Library. 

14. The Benares University Library. 

State Libraries. 


1. The Rampur State Library. 

2. The Hyderabad State Library. 
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Private Libraries. 

1. The private library of the late Lala Sri Ram. of Delhi. 

2. The private library of Nawab Sadr Yar Jung Habibganj, 

Aligarh. 

3. The private library of Sir Salar Jung, Hyderabad. 

4. The private library of Maharaja of Mahmudabad, 

Sitapur. 

5. The private library of Moulona Dr. Abdul Haq of 

Hyderabad. 

6. The private library of Mr. Leo Puech of Meerut. 

7. Private collection of books of many scholars. 

Vm. — Government Record Departments. 

' The Record Departments have not been ignored and they have 
been utilised so far as access was possible to them. 

(1) The Government Record Departments of Delhi, Calcutta 
and U. P. 

:(2) .. The State records of Rampur, Gwalior, Alwar, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, Bhopal and Hyderabad. 

IX.— -Church. 

The Church has been of special value in the preparation of the 
book. The help received can be recorded under the following 
broad classifications. 

1. : .Record ol Inscriptions : — 

(a) Christian Tombs and Monuments; by -Dr. Furhrer (1895.) 

(b) Christian Tombs and Monuments in the United Pro- 

vinces, by El A. H. Blunt, I. C. S, (1911.); 

(c) Listaf. Inscriptions on Christian Tombs or Monuments 

.in. the Punjab (1910.) 

(d) Monumental Inscriptions in the Punjab, by Phillipe de 

Rhe'. ‘ 

(e) Inscriptions of. Monuments in Bengal, Bihar, C. P. S. and 

Indian States ; Bengal Obituary. Cotton's List of 
Tombs in Madras. 

2. Registers. 

(a) Baptismal Registers. 

(b) Marriage Registers. ■ ' 

(c) Death Registers.. 
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3. Papers. 

1. Warrants and title-deeds issued by the authorities and 

preserved in the archives of Cathedrals, especially 
at Agra. 

2. Agra Diocesan Calendars, 

3. Church records. 

4. Magazines. 

(1) The Indian Catholic Herald of India and of Agra etc. 

5. Historical researches conducted by the Fathers, especially of the 

Society of Jesus, e. g. Father H. Hosten, S. J.; Father Felix S. J.; 
Father S. Noti, S. J.; Father Heracles, S. J. and others. 

6. Existing Tombs and Christian Graveyards. 

X. — Gazetteers. 

- The various Gazetteers are of great help in furnishing accurate 
knowledge. They are authoritative publications of Government. 

1 . The N. W. P. Gazetteers of, the United Provinces and 
the District Gazetteers of the U. P; - • 

.2. The State Gazetteers of Bhopal, Gwalior, Alwar, Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, Bikaner, etc. 

3. The District Gazetteers -oitho Punjab,- 

XL— rBooks of Travel-. - - 

The. books ot travel afford', contemporary' pictures and throw 
valuable sidelights. 

1. "Journey through the Kingdom of Oitdh ", by Sir W. H 
... Sle.em.an.;. 1858. 

2. " Ramble's an Central India V, by Sleeman. 

3. :.. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of. the Pictures- 

que ", by Fanny Parkes, 1850. . Vols. I and II. 

. 4..:..' F: Bernier, "Travels in the Moghul Empire." . 

5. " A Voyage to East India.", by Edward Terry. 

6. "Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces 

of India", by Bishap-Heber, 1858. 

7. T. Twining, " Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago " 

1893. • ' ’ 

':f".Lord Valentia'e, Travels in India ", 3 Volumes 1806. 
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9. D'Oyley's, "The Europeans in India", 1813. 

10. " Mirza Abu Talib Khan's Travels", 1799-1803. 3 

Volumes edited by C. Stewart 1814. 

XII. — Histories. 

1. "Account of the European Military Adventurers of Hin- 

dustan, 1892 ", by Herbert Compton. 

2. " Sketch of the History of Hindustan ", by H. G. Keene. 

3. " Hindustan under the Freelances, 1 907 ", by H. G. Keene. 

4. " The Fall of the Moghul Empire ", by H. G. Keene, 1876. 

5. " History of British India", by Hunter. 1900. 

6. " History of Marathas ", by C. Grant Duff. 

7. " A History of the Sikhs ", by J. D. Cunningham. 

8. The Rulers of India Series. 

9. "The History of the Indian Mutiny ", by various writers. 

10. "The History of the Armenians in India ", by M, I. 

Seth, 1895 and 1937. 

11. "The Jesuits and the Great Moghul ", by Maclagan, 

1932. 

12. " European Adventurers in Northern India ", by C. C. 

Grey and H. L. O. Garrett, 1929. 

13. " Begam Sumru ", by B. Bannerje, 1925. 

14. " The Nabobs ", by T. G. P. Spear, 1932. 

15. " Hostages to India", by A. Stark, 1926. 

16. Elliott and Dowson ; " History of India as told by its 

own historians ", 1872. 

17. " Half caste" by Cedric Dover. 

XHI,— Biographies and Memoirs. 

1. W. Francklin : " Military Memoirs of Goarge Thomas ", 

1805. 

2. Baillie Fraser : " Military Memoirs of Colonel James 

Skinner, 1851. 

3. S. C. Hill : "Life of Claude Martin ", 1901. 

4. Col. H, Pears© : " The Hearsays ", 

5. H. T, Prinsep : " Memoirs of Mohammad Amir Khan " 

1832. 

6. W. Thorne : " Memoir of the War in India conducted by 

Lord Lake ", 1818. 

XIV .—Dictionaries. 

1 , " Dictionary of National Biography ", 

2. " Dictionary of Indian Biography ", by Buckland. 
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3. " Oriental Biographical Dictionary Beale. 

XV. — Reference Books. 

1 . " Encyclopaedia Brittnnica ". 

2. " Harmsworth Encyclopaedia ". 

3. "D. Dewar's Handbook of Records of the United 

Provinces ". 

4. " D. Dewar's Bygone India ". 

5. " Burke's Peerage ". 

6. " Foster's Baronetage ". 

7. " The Quarterly Civil Lists " and *' History of Gazetted 

Officers 

XVI. Law Reports. 

1. The Indian Law Reports; The Oudh Weekly Notes; 

The Allahabad Law Journal, etc. 

2. Depositions of witnesses 1852. Dyce Sombre versus 

Troupe Solaroli and Prinsep and H. E. I. C. 

XVII. — Private Papers and Personal Inquiries. 

All available private papers preserved in the families have 
been examined and utilised. A number of ladies and gentlemen 
belonging to the Anglo-Indian families or having knowledge of them 
furnished information either in response to my letters or on my 
personal visits to them. Some answered references and sent me 
written communications and lent me original papers. With the 
material made available by the generous co-operation of a few 
of the members of the Anglos-Indian Community, the lives of poets 
were reconstructed materially, supplemented by intrinsic examination 
of their works especially the maqtas or the concluding lines of their 
ghazals, and the genealogical trees of the families were prepared. 
The frontiers of knowledge were certainly extended by the commu- 
nications, oral and written, received. 

It will appear from the survey of the sources in the foregoing 
pages that no effort was spared to dig up material where its 
existence was known. Many of the sources of information, as 
might be expected, are sparse but so far as they go they are indivi- 
dually of value. It is possible that persons interested in the subject 
and having knowledge of it may yet indicate unsuspected treasures. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EUROPEANS AND THE EAST INDIAN COMMUNITY. 

The Europeans in India played the varying role;.; of prion ts, 
traders, conquerors, rulers and administrators. They wore also 
responsible for the raising of a mixed population popularly known 
as the Anglo-Indian community. There wore Urdu and Persian 
poets both amongst Europeans in India and the An-.v Indian 
community. A short history of the rise and growth of the ' hast 
Indian community', as the Indo-European miMindv trailed itself, 
would be a fitting background for any history of its. poets, and 
writers. 

The community dates its rise in India with the advent of the 
Portuguese and other European nations but even before their arrival 
there was a section of Christians notably the Armenians who played 
some part in the history of the period and deserve a parking 
reference. There were some poets of Urdu and Persian in this 
community also. . 

In India, the Armenians wore' remarkable as traders. Gome of 
them were descended from Thomas Cana who had landed on tho 
Malabar Coast in. 780 A.D. Others, freed from tho Turkish 
bondage by Shah Abbas of Persic, had settled at CVmuaiK -k* and 
Angamal© at which centres they wore -vuryin - 1 on a profitable trade 
fpr. their Persian master. Tho Armenians punch - illy spread from 
tho. south, and tho English when they first landed found them useful 
and employed . them- as intermediaries because the Armenians had 
knowledge of Persian so noeu.; ;ary to conduct negotiations with the 
Moghul. officials. Their knowlodgb of the - local vernaculars current 
in the market, the prices of. goods- and the places where.' they could 
bte had, eminently qualified them for being -mi pi- >•/■;<•.! as such. Tho 
connection... was lor mutual benefit, for on the one hand tho English 
drove.. a brisk trade and 'enlarged, the sphere of their civ-ioU'-un and 
on the other, tho Armenians found a- fresh opportunity of- increasing 
their prosperity ond in obtaining important concessions for thorn,- 
seJvesJrom. the Moghul Court. The' Armenian community fostered 
ht Akharand Jehangir had an important colony at Agra. It had 
a.hso .-settled. -in! Bengal. It pi-ospered generally and was both 
numerous ■ and wealthy. The ' members of the community inter- 
married with .Europeans and. Anglo-Indians.' A reference to this 
community and its .poets will be found in a subsequent r-haj »!,- 1 . 

The real history of the East Indian community begins with the 
advent of the Portuguese, Jt marks a new era in the history of 
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India. Alfonso d' Albuquerque, the famous and sagacious Portu- 
guese Governor at Diu, in order to consolidate the Indian posses- 
sions initiated a policy of colonisation which had a religious as 
well as a secular aspect. He definitely embarked on a policy of 
encouraging his compatriots and soldiers to marry native women. 
Many of the brides were the widows and dependants of Mohamme- 
dans slain in battles with the . Portuguese. Albuquerque himself 
presided at their weddings, and gave dowries to those who married 
with his approval and permission. He divided amongst the married 
ones lands, houses, cattle and other goods to give them a start in 
life. The underlying idea of this policy was to secure a national 
advantage. There was nothing new in this idea of consolidating 
alien possessions by raising up a mixed population in the country 
which would be loyal to the house of the father. This was what 
the Romans did to strengthen and to protect their newly acquired 
lands and the borders of their Empire. This is what the King of 
Portugal, King John II (1481-1495) did when he pursued a policy 
of peaceful penelration into Northern Africa to improve the pros- 
pects of trade of, Portugal with the African coast lands. The 
Portuguese were peculiarly fitted for this policy by., their tempera- 
ment, traditions and, history. Belonging to. Uhe ‘ Romance Nations 
of Europe, and unlike the Teutonic and Slavonic stock, the 
Portuguese have -ever evinced a singular readiness to mix with 
whomsoever they .have been brought into contact. The Portuguese 
were familiar, with .the spectacle of the Moorish Mohammedan 
rulers taking to, themselves Christian wives. from Portuguese houses 
and the, idea, of intermarrying with the., native population lot .India 
was not at all revolting to them., ‘ Not only were the Portuguese 
out to extend and promote trade and consolidate : and protect -’the 
Indian,. possessions but . they . were also . charged- to 1 spread the 
Christian gospel and they were .commissioned to evangelise the 
people and what. better process to augment.. the Christian popula- 
tion than to convert the women and to raise .Christian progeny" by 
mixed marriages. . ,No Indian, woman was given in marriage, to a 
Portuguese unless she had been baptised and admitted into the 
Holy Church. •; V . 1 .... •: 


• This process went well for. a time but the scheme .foundered. 
There was a, miscalculation. " The inexorable law. of action' ■ ctad 
reaction had, been overlooked.- .From the moment of! their' baptism 
the- Indian wives suffered the inexpressively severe penalty, .of being 
put out of caste by their kinsfolk, whp on their part smarted under 
the stigma of being related • to , social - derelicts. ■ The wronged 
families brooded ' over the disgrace that had overtaken .them, and 
this bred- rancour in their hearts againstjhe. Portuguese, to whom 
they thought they owe.d their degradation. . The) .atmosphere' thus 
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on iciki'.-md blighted the prospect* of Portuguese trade and embit- 
termant dcvoloped into one of tho causes which ultimately brought 
to an end Portuguese hopes of domination in India. The youths 
of mixed blood shared the ostracism of their mothers and with tho 
decline of the Portuguese power they at first subsisted on doles 
and with their cessation they, after sinking rapidly in social scale, 
mostly reverted to Indian stocks and were largely absorbed in the 
native population of tho country." Writing about them Sir William 
Hunter remarks: " Tho lofty names of Albuquerque and De Silva 
and Do Sousa are borne by kitchen boys and cooks." There are 
notable Portuguese families which have distinguished themselves 
in various fields; De Sousa was, a millionaire philanthropist; Derozio 
a famous English poet of groat distinction; Do Sylvan famous Hakims 
and poets of Urdu and Persian; Da Costa man of letters. Un- 
fortunately the Indo'Poitu. mesa population lias also been fictitiously 
augmented by the accretions of Indian Christians who wore given 
or who have assumed Portuguese names. The genuine Indo- 
Portugueso families of India included prominent prosperous merchants 
and public men and the memory ol some of them survives in several 
of tho larger local charities and in tho churches which their 
ancestors built in the city of Calcutta and elsewhere. 

The arrival of the Dutch in India was a blow to tho prosperity 
of tho Portuguese but their history does not strictly belong to India. 
Tho contact was slight and ephemeral in character. Tho Dutch 
impress on India was not of lasting duration. There were a few 
families in India, mostly on the Coromandel Coast, but whon their 
settlements were annexed most of tho families migrated to Batavia 
and othors have died out. The Dutch principally established 
thomselves in Ceylon and flourished there until tho island was 
wrested from them by the British in 1803. The mixed population 
there known as Burghers havo played an important part but in 
India the looting of the Dutch was both slight and precarious. The 
East Indian factories of the Dutch never grew into great cities. 

The French were the most formidable rivals of the English and 
fought for supremacy long and hard. They waged several wars. 
Many of the Frenchmen in India were scions of noble families and 
distinguished soldiers of fortune, A large number of them sought 
service with Indian Princes such as the Nizam, Tippu Sultan, 
Scindhia, Holkar, Bharatpur, Gohud, Jaipur, Nawab Kings of Oudh, 
Ranjit Singh, Begum Sumru, etc. They fought for them or against 
them as the occasion arose; they raised soldiers for them and 
trained their army. Many of them married Indian women from 
both amongst the Muslims and Hindus and raised a mixed popu- 
lation which to a large extent survives to the present day, A few 
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notable names may be mentioned; Raymond; De Boigne; Perron; 
Bours; Bernier; Bourguin; Derridon; Drugeon; Dudrenec; Du prat; 
Fleurea; Fremont; La Marcbant; Lestinean; Le Vassoult; Madoc; 
Claude Martin; Pedcon; Pillet; Piron; Plumet; Saleur. The notable 
Indo-French families which have produced Urdu and Persian poets 
are: Bourbon; Fanthome; Burvet; Paish and Lezva or Legois. A 
few notable examples of how readily Frenchmen married into 
Indian families may be interesting. De Boigne, one of the most 
outstanding personalities of the period, married the daughter 
of a Persian Colonel, a Muslim, in India in 1788. She was 
named Halima Banu and was later known by her anglicised name 
Helen Bennet Begum. He had two children, a daugher and a son. 
The son was named Ali Bakhsh and was born in Delhi in 1792, 
The daughter was named Banoo. They accompanied their father 
to Europe in 1797 and were subsequently baptised, and received the 
names of Charles Alexander and Anna respectively. It is doubtful 
if this Indian wife went to England with De Boigne. Anna died in 
Paris but Charles grew up and married the daughter of a French 
nobleman by whom he had a family. He succeeded to his father 
in the title of Count in 1830. De Boigne had certainly two Indian 
wives, one residing at Koil and the other at Delhi. The following 
extract from "Twining's Travels" throws a sidelight on the mode of 
life lived by the military adventurers in India. Twining visited 
Comte De Boigne's establishment at Koil (Aligarh) in 1794 and he 
writes: "Dinner was served at four. It was much in the Indian style: 
pillaws and curries, variously prepared, in abundance; fish, poultry 
and kid; the dishes were spread over the larcfe table fixed in the 
middle of the hall and were in fact a banquet for a dozen persons, 
although there were no one to partake of it but the General and 
myself." An elephant ride followed dinner. The next morning 
after breakfast the General called for his "Chillum" (Hookah). 
After this the General held a durbar when Vakils and men of rank 
paid th£ir respects. His little four-year-old son, dressed as the 
child of an Indian Prince and "of a Kashmirian tint", was brought in; 
de Boigne was unmarried but "he had, it appeared, his seraglio". 
Twining was probably misinformed as de Boigne had contracted a 
marriage " according to the usages of the country" in 1788. 

It is needless to multiply illustrations. The fact is proved that 
the numerous Frenchmen by reason of the exigencies of the 
situation and their temperament made alliances with Indian families 
and were responsible for a large section of mixed population. 
From the opening of the eighteenth century onwards but .specially 
during the second half the numbers of Eurasians were further 
increased by the French and English. There was no colour pre- 
judice among the French. "Dupleix himself married a Creole of 
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Chandernagore and in 1790 there were said to be only two French 
families in Pondicherry of pure blood, of whom tho sons of one had 
oiarried women of the country. 

The greatest contribution in this respect wan made by tho 
British. Their contact with India was both intensive and hinting. 
They came as ’traders and adventurers but stayed an. conquerors 
and rulers. The problem is of perennial interest for although 
Britishers seldom marry Indian women, there arc many Indians 
who have European wives and thus there are accretions to the 
Eurasian stock of India. In the beginning the English employed 
the Armenians to help them as they were ignorant of the language 
of the country. To protect the settlements, garrisons were needed 
and as the supply of men from Britain was both scanty and pre- 
carious the settlers and half trained soldiery at St. Thome who wore 
available owing to the Portuguese ascendancy being on the wane 
were taken into service as mercenaries. They wore mostly of 
mixed descent and were known in Madras as Topasnes and in 
Bengal as Feringhees. They came with their families and took 
their residence within the Fort St. George, Madras. Tho British 
factors, writers, soldiers and adventurers deprived of tho society of 
their countrywomen began to cultivate the society of their Portu- 
guese neighbours which led often to matrimony, for the British 
preferred to obtain a wife from the Christian family rather 
than from Indians. But with tho influx of now arrivals tho 
demand for wives outran the supply. It thus came about that 
marriages with Indian women increased in proportion as ut tifi- f- jus 
with Portuguese women decreased. The Court of Directors finding 
no 'way out of the difficulty resolved to face it and on April 8, 1687, 
thus addressed the President of Madras: — " The marriage of our 
soldier-s to the native women of Fort St*. George is a matter of such 
■consequence to posterity that wo shall be content to onco'iingt.- it 
with some expense and have been thinking for the future to 
appoint -a pagoda to be paid to the mother of any child that shall 
•hereafter be born of any such future marriage, upon the day tho 
child- is- christened, if you think this small encouragement will 
increase the number of such marriages." The men who came out 
to India either in the service of the East India Company or as 
adventurers were recruited from all classes and conditions of inen. 
Some of them were drawn from the highest class and some from 
the- lowest rungs of English society. The standard of morality was 
at a low ebb. Concubinage was practised especially in the early 
years of the history of the country. The English women in India 
were 'few. ■ The dangers of sed voyage were many. There were 
restridtibns '-about the going out of English women to India. The 
British ’ morality- -in England in the time of the First and Second 
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Georges was not beyond cavil or reproach as a reaction against 
the Puritanic austerity. in the days of Cromwell's commonwealth. It 
was but natural that the men in India being of flesh and blood led 
lives that, were not strictly moral. They married either Indian or 
Eurasian girls or kept them as mistresses Warren Hastings lived 
for years with the wife of another "and celebrated his marriage 
with the elegant adulteress with open display and festal rejoicing." 
Palmer speaks with pride of his natural sons. Such marriages 
were by common consent considered entirely respectable and they 
continued to be contracted although with . decreasing frequency 
until the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1833 when the 
former restrictions as to residence in India except by the servants 
of the Company were withdrawn and when the . opening of 
the overland route via the Suez Canal made voyaging to India 
less expensive and more expeditious ; with the result that there 
was a greater influx of Englishmen and Englishwomen into the 
country. 

This period of the British stay in India according to Dr. Spiers 
can conveniently be divided into : (1) The early settlements 

1690-1750 ; (2) The transition period 1750-1785 ; (3) The later settle- 
ments 1785-1833. 

- In the first' period there was no appreciable colour prejudice 
and marriage with coloured women was a normal feature oi life 
in India. The Britishers married ox contracted illicit unions with 
country women -and Indo-Portuguese widows or girls and other 
Christians. • In the transition period concubinage flourish^*! and 
received an extension; There was a greater influx oi Britishers, 
both as officers and factors, who generally considered marriages 
with country women or Eurasians as beneath them and they 
established zenanas instead. . The small number of European 
women having made some such development inevitable, it was but 
natural that it should have taken, the line .of contemporary Indian 
custom. In 1780 "Asiaticus" speaking of the expenses of the hookah, 
considered it " absolute parsimony compared to the expenses of the 

seraglio for those whose rank in the service entitles them 

to a princely income." Williamson and D’Oyley, both of whose 
experience covers the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
wrote of the Zenana, as a normal custom ; the former in his vade 
mecum, dedicated to the Directors, calculated the monthly expenses 
which the young recruit might .expect it to cost him. .In the period 
of the later settlements there was a change ' but it was introduced 
gradually and imperceptibly. Until 1800 there was no public 
opinion against these irregular unions. The children of officers or 
wealthy officials were sent to England for education and after 
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return many of them entered the covenanted service or obtained 
commissions in the Army. Some stayed back and were absorbed 
in the British stock. The girls married Britishers of noble family 
and high standing. But with the arrival of a larger number of 
English ladies and of chaplains and missionaries and with a higher 
standard of morality the raising of mixed population was looked at 
askance and definitely discouraged. In the beginning of this 
period the Anglo-Indian mothers of the children of the officers were 
permanent members of the household presiding over a Zenana or 
perhaps as in Hickey's case, having a separate establishment on 
the banks of the Hughli where she joined her consort in entertain- 
ing his week-end guests. As the unions were permanent the child- 
ren were often treated as members of the family and carefully 
educated. Many, especially of a light colour, were sent to England 
for education. Those who could not proceed to England were 
educated in the various institutions in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and occupied the great majority of positions in the Uncovenantod 
Civil Service and in the Warrant and Artificer's rank of the Com- 
pany's army or were apprenticed with the various business firms. 

It would be best to review the rise of a new community — the 
miscellaneous Eurasian community of mixed descent variously b ''• w n 
as Creoles, Mustees, Portuguese, Anglo-Asiatics, East-Indians, ; j - 
Britons but usually simply as half castes. The Eurasian comrm ity 
had its origin in the coming of the Portuguese who inter man 1 
freely with the people. Unions regular and irregular were all uut 
universal. "The inhabitants of Goa," said Mandelslo in 1638, "are 
either ISastizes, that is Portuguese, born of father and mother Poi iu- 
guese, or Mestizes, that is born of a Portuguese father and Indian 
mother. The Mestizes are distinguished from the others by their 
colour, which inclines towards the olive but those of the third 
generation are as black as the inhabitants of the country ; which 
happens also in the fourth generation of the Castizes, though there 
were no mixture among them. This class of Eurasians were soon 
absorbed either in the Indian population or provided wives and 
mistresses to the Frenchmen or Britishers who came to India in 
larger numbers, when the Portuguese stopped away. These illicit 
and irregular unions fall into two classes ; firstly those contracted 
by European soldiers during and after the French wars and secondly 
those of the officers and officials. The former were with the lowest 
classes and were often only temporary in character as the soldier 
moved from place to place. If a soldier married it was usually with 
a Christian Eurasian girl. The children of these temporary attach- 
ments lived with their pariah or prostitute mothers when many of 
them disappeared into the interior and others drifted into the 
bazaars. The case of officers and wealthy Europeans was different. 
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Sometimes they married Indian women of respectable and even 
noble families. They acknowledged the children and devoted much 
expense and care to their upbringing and education both in India 
and England. The case of Gardner, Hearsy, Skinner and Palmer is 
in point. Cedric Dove remarks: 

"Moreover, intermarriages were not confined to the lower 
social ranks, many romantic alliances between Europeans and 
Indians of noble birth being recorded in the annals of the commu- 
nity. Job Charnock, founder of Calcutta, married a Hindu woman 
whom he snatched from the sacrificial pyre. Each of their three 
daughters married Englishmen of prominence : Elizabeth and 

Katherine married William Bowridge and Jonathan White respec- 
tively, while Mary captured Sir Eyre Coote, one of the most 
spectacular figures of Clive's time. General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
commandant of the trapped garrison at Cawnpore, had an Indian 
wife, so had the famous French General, Count Benoit de Boigne, 
whose son, Charles, married the daughter of a French nobleman, 
from whom the later Counts have descended. His successor, Gene- 
ral Perron, married a half-caste girl from Pondicherry, Mile. Deridon, 
whose brother, Major Louis Deridon, and cousin, Colonel John 
Hessing, served with distinction in Perron's army. One of Perron's 
two ' copper-coloured children/ who aroused much interest on his 
arrival at Hamburg, married M. Alfred de Montesquieu. The mas- 
terly wife of Dupleix, who was said to be the force behind her 
husband's brilliant administration in India, was also a half-caste. 

"Walter Reinhard, otherwise known as ' Sombre/ a ruthless adven- 
turer who fought his way to fame and the acquisition of the principality 
of Sirdhana, married a capable Moghul woman of station and equal 
ferocity, the Begum Sombre or Sumbroo, who later married Colonel 
Le Vassoult. Her half-caste step-son, by one of Reinhard's earlier 
alliances, left a daughter, Juliana, who married G. A. Dyce, a 
Eurasian product of the Upper Military Orphanage at Calcutta, then 
serving as commandant of the Begum's forces. Of their children 
one daughter married the Baron Peter Solaroli, while another 
married Captain Troup. The son, David Ochterlony, who later took 
on the additional name of Sombre, inherited more than half a million 
pounds from the Begum in 1836, and became 'the most celebrated 
personage' of the English season of 1838. In 1840, he married the 
Hon. Mary Anne Jervis, daughter of the second Viscount St. Vincent, 
and entered Parliament as the Member for Sudbury. He died in 
1851, disgruntled and hunted by vindictive charges of lunacy, which 
he exposed in a voluminous and evidently sane book. 

"Among other noteable European adventurers, who followed the 
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' marital usages ol the country,' were General or Raja George 
Thomas, Colonel Sir Michael Filoze, Colonels Kennedy, J. A. Kirkpa- 
trick and W. L. Gardner, and Major Hyder Young Hearsay. Raja 
Thomas's interpretation of the country's usages extended to the 
establishment of an extensive harem, wherein ho raised, in true 
Irish fashion, a large and not undistinguished brood. Filoze was 
the founder of a family famous and infamous in Indian history from 
the late eighteenth century to the present day. Kennedy's daugh- 
ter by a Rajput princess was the first wife of General Sir Abraham 
Roberts, their son being the half-brother of the renowned Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts. Kirkpatrick's unusually beautiful vie . . i . f! -U.-i 
Kitty, who married a Captain Phillips of the 7th Hussars, was the 
original Blumine of Carlyle's Sartor Resartus (Dunn, 7-1). Gardner, 
nephew of the first Lord Gardner and founder of the well-known 
Gardner's Horse, married a grand-daughter of the Nawab of Cambay 
who had been adopted by the Moghul Em| otai. His family conti- 
nued the tradition of marrying into the Imperial House, and created 
a complicated pedigree containing the descendants of an English 
barony, the Emperor Akbar Shah, the Kings of Oudli, and the 
Princess of Cambay. Alan Hyde, third Lord Gardner, was the 
grandson, according to H. Compton (7-4), of a Prince of Com! ay. 
and the nephew of the Emperor of Delhi and the King of Oudh. The 
' Eurasian Barony' is now dormant, pending decision on the rightful 
heir. Hearsey, head of an outstanding Eurasian family (Poarso, 
7-4), married Gardner's sister-in-law. 

"The story of such Eur-Indtan alliances, could be expanded into 
a romantic book, which would illuminate the history of many aristo- 
cratic families now free from the suspicion of having boon touched 
with the tar-brush. For example, th© second Earl of Liverpool, to 
whom belongs the record of being Prime Minister of England for 
fifteen years, inherited Eurasian 'blood' from his mother's side. The 
house of Bourbon and that of the Earl of Duffur, have left Eurasian 
descendants, those of the latter still taking prido in tho family 
name of Sutherland. Talleyrand married Madamo Grand (noo 
Catherine Worlee), a woman of remarkable beauty who shared her 
early life with Phillip Francis, hero of a memorable duol with War- 
ren Hastings. She was born at Tranquebar of 'Danish parents', but 
is believed to be, and does not look unlike, a Eurasian. Tho haii- 
caste progeny of a Bengal judge, according to H. Skipton (quoted 
by Wallace, 7-4), have given their name to part of a well-known 
English seaside resort. He adds that 'Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
the brilliant Indian officer and man of letters (he will bo remembered 
chiefly for his 'Confessions of a Thug') married a lady of mixed 
race and has left capable descendants. The clever descendants 
pf a famous Royal Academician, and of his son, an equally famous 
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naval officer, are the children of a native mother ' It might 

be useful to lift the veil of obscurity from such records. 

"It should be recognised, too, that many Eurasians of eminent 
birth owe their European heritage to their mothers' side. The Indian 
nobility from Akbar downwards have shown a preference for 
European and Eurasian wives. Lady Fanny Parks (7-4), who was 
much enamoured with the family and personality of 'my dear Colo- 
nel Gardner, records that the King of Oudh's favourite Begum was 
a fair Eurasian, the daughter of a highly placed military officer. 
Lady Parks was also present at the marriage of Prince Ungun 
Sheko, a lineal descendant of the Emperor of Delhi, to Susan Gard- 
ner, and provides an interesting description of the prolonged cere- 
monies. In more recent times, the contributions of Indian Princes 
to ethnic mixtures have been recorded so frequently by the Society 
papers that it is neither necessary nor possible to recall individual 
instances. The Aga Khan's youngest son is a Eurasian, the wife ot 
Prince Duleep Singh fs the daughter of the ninth Earl of Coventry — 
one could go on indefinitely. 

"In India, it should be added, some of the best Indian families 
are really Eurasian, and they are being extended every day. There 
are, for example, the Shelley Bonerjee's of Calcutta, renowned for 
their culture and association with moderate politics. R. C. Bonerjee, 
who is very Eton (but actually Rugby) and Balliol, is a familiar 
figure in "the social life of that city. Then there are the children of 
the late J. M. Sen Gupta, Nationalist leader and universally respect- 
ed Mayor of the city for many years, of S. K, Dutta, the economist, 
and ofmany other prominent Indians." 

Sometimes they maintained a Zenana and provided suitably 
for their children. Sometimes they married Eurasian girls and 
gave them an acknowledged position in life. Occasionally they 
kept them as mistresses but did not neglect the children of their 
irregular and illicit union. Thus the Eurasians fall mainly into three 
classes’: " The first comprises those who were sent to England for 
'their education and never returned to India, or who on retirement 
from service or business in India settled down in England. These 
.have gradually been absorbed in the native population of England 
and are no longer distinguishable from the pureBritisher. The second 
group continues in India as a distinct race. The third is being or 
has been absorbed into the Indian Christian population. In general 
terms it may be said that the Anglo-Indians of the period lying 
between 1600-1775 have merged either into the British or Indian 
community. Those of the years following 1775 are divided perhaps 
equally into three sections: (1) Those who have merged or be|ng 
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merged into the British nation ; (2) those who have merged or being 
merged into the Indian communities; (3) and those who exist as the 
Anglo-Indian race of to-day. As a larger and larger number of 
Anglo-Indians settle down in Britain or are being welded with the 
Indian populace through the economic pressure of these days, the 
expectation is that in course of time, the true Anglo-Indian population 
will be exceedingly small. Already there are more Anglo-Indians 
in England than there are in some Indian Provinces." 

It would not be profitless to recount briefly the history of this 
important community as it affords an insight into the workings of the 
mind of the members of that community and gives an indication of 
their outlook on life. With the growth of the community, in the early 
days of the East India Company, the Anglo-Indians helped tho 
Britishers to defend their settlements and helped them in the growth of 
the trade by acting as soldiers and intermediaries. Their numerical 
strength in India was greater than that of the British. When the 
English were embroiled in warfare or subjected to a sudden attack 
from Maratha bandits or hostile Indian powers, they threw in their 
weight of numbers to stem the onslaught or defend the rude 
ramparts. They were bound to the British by the indissoluble bonds 
of kinship, inter-dependence and unity of interests. They rendered 
valuable services in reconnoitring and bringing information of tho 
enemy as they could easily disguise themselves and had knowledge 
of Indian tongues. During the French wars and wars with Indian 
princes the Anglo-Indians adhered to the British when they had 
depleted armies and the supply from England was both scanty and 
precarious owing to the preoccupation of British soldiers in Europe. 
The East India Company obtained soldiers from the India-born sons 
of their own servants and soldiers. There was no discrimination 
against them and they found honourable employment in the Mer- 
cantile, the Judiciary and the Army. But with thee stablishing of tho 
British power and increased opportunities for the cadets of the 
British families in England restrictions were imposed on the employ- 
ment of the Anglo-Indians. The Mulattoos of Spanish America and 
San Domingo had expelled the Spaniards and the French from Hayti 
where they had reared a mixed population and had set up the 
Black Republic. They had made common cause with the natives 
and had joined forces with them and drove out the European con- 
querors. The Anglo-Indians were similarly regarded as an element 
of potential danger. The Anglo-Indian community was large. It had 
acquired military experience. It had influence on the Indian popu- 
lation. Mutinies were not unknown in the British as well as the 
Indian army. The Britishers at home resented and intensely disliked 
the patronage^ shown to it in India. The share-holders of the 
Company saw in the Company's services attractive careers for their 
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sons and other near relatives. In 1786 an order was passed dis- 
allowing orphans of the British Military Officers to proceed to 
England to complete their education and thereby qualify for the 
Covenanted Service. This served only to whet the appetite of the 
agitators to further demands. In 1791 it was a standing order that 
no person, the son of a native Indian, shall henceforth be appointed 
by the Court of Directors in employment in the Civil, Military or 
Marine services of the Company. This was extended to Officers 
of the Company's ships between Europe and India in 1792. In 1795 
under pressure from their masters the Governor-General-in-Council 
passed a resolution whereby all persons not descended from 
European parents on both sides were disqualified for service in 
the army except as pipers, drummers, bandsmen, and farriers. 
Being the sons of Englishmen, by the regulations of the East India 
Company like their fathers they too had been debarred from acquir- 
ing land. It was not till 1835 that it became legal for British subjects 
to acquire landed property within the Company's dominions. It 
would be interesting to quote an extract from the Diary of Lord 
Valentia who was commissioned by the Court of Directors to visit 
the Company's possessions in 1802-1806 and which was published 
in 1811. He writes; — "The most rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal 
is the increase of half-caste children. They are forming the first 
step to colonisation by creating a link of union between the English 
and the natives. In every country where this intermediate caste 
has been permitted to rise, it has ultimately tended to its ruin, 
Spanish America and San Domingo are examples of this fact. Their 
increase in India is beyond calculation ; and though possibly there 
may be nothing to fear from the sloth of the Hindus, and the rapidly 
declining influence of Musulmans, yet it may be justly apprehended 
that this tribe may hereafter become too powerful for control. 
Although they are not permitted to hold offices under the Company, 
yet they act as clerks in almost every mercantile house ; and many 
of them are annually sent to England to receive the benefit of an 
European education. With numbers in their favour, with a close 
relationship to the natives, and without an equal proportion of the 
pusillanimity and indolence which is natural to them what may not 
in future time be dreaded from them. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the evil ought to be stopped ; and I know no other way of 
effecting this object, than by obliging every father of half-caste 
children to send them to Europe prohibiting their return in any capa- 
city whatever." With the imposition of these restrictions the prestige 
and position of the Anglo-Indians declined. The presence of 
European women and their strict code of morality and their in- 
tolerance for this community coupled with the exclusiveness observed 
by higher Europeans in their intercourse with Anglo-Indians and 
Indians were further responsible for the deterioration of their posi- 
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tion. It was Wellesley who excluded all Indians and Anglo-Indians 
from the regular entertainments at Government House. So all over 
India side by side with the English settlements and stations sprang 
up small societies of Eurasians (or Indo-Britons as they were known 
after 1827) between whom and gentlemen " there was almost a;*, 
great a distance as between Brahmin and Pariah." The gentlemen 
" consisted of the members of the Covenanted Service and two or 
three merchants ; " Kranny," society of clerks, assistants to merchants, 
conductors (storekeepers), sergeants and shopkeepers. The Anglo- 
Indians were beginning to sink in the social scale and the Army and 
the Civil Service being barred to them they took to mechanical, 
industrial and agricultural pursuits. A number of educational 
institutions were ushered into existence mostly with private bene- 
factions. It was in these circumstances that Derozio sang his pathetic 
songs and Ricketts took the East India petition and laid it before tiro 
Parliament in 1830. It was in these circumstances that "Shore", 
the poet of Meerut wished to identify himself with Indians. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANGLO-INDIANS AND INDIAN LIFE. 

It would be interesting to have a peep at the life lived by 
early Europeans and Ango-Indians during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and part of nineteenth century and to appraise to some extent the 
influence exerted by Indians on that life. Only a general review 
is possible here. The subject is dealt with" in detail in Dr. Spears' 

" The Nabob/' on which the present account is mainly based. 

The general life of the early settlements (a period extending 
from the beginning up to 1750 A.D.) official, non-official and military 
was dominated by the sole idea of trade. The ideal was — the maxi- 
mum, of wealth in the minimum of time. Owing to lack of society 
and opportunities, the Europeans were largely influenced by Indian 
customs in the realm of recreation and pleasure and became more 
Indianised in this respect than they ever did in their clothes, speech, 
habits or ideas. Besides hunting, shooting, riding, driving of chaises, 
billiards, backgammon the chief recreation was gaming. Through- 
out the early period as through the later, there are notices of the 
extent and laments of the evils of gambling. The Directors deplored 
this evil in more than one .despatches. Even ladies were no^free 
from this habit. But it provided excitement and alleviated boredom. 
The Englishmen of the period also sought solace in food and wine. 
They .ate and drank ' intemperately- -and heavily. They failed to 
discover. -the connection, between Gargantuan -meat meals drowned 
with, copious drinks and mortality • bills-. ■ The- staple drink at this 
time was Arrack which was replaced - later by Madeira and in the 
nineteenth century by whisky. Indian' recreations such as Nautch 
came into vogue. -There was great -laxity in the matter of morals 
and irregular unions and liaisons were the order of the day.- Dr. 
Spears sums up admirably : " To what extent were the early settlers 
absorbed into the main stream of Indian life? It seems clear that 
generally speaking the early factors kept apart and-aloof from Indian 
life though they had developed 'no contempt for Indian social 
customs or political power. They were proud of being what they 
were, though they had no prejudice whatever against adopting any 
Indian fashion or custom which made life more comfortable or more 
luxurious. In a word -this indianisation was only superficial, a thing 
of clothes and food and- not a radical transformation of essential 
ideas. What - they borrowed from India were the excrescences of 
Indian customs and not their essence. Thus they took the Zenana 
from Musulman society but never became Musalmans ; and they 
adopted various current Hindu superstitions without ever absorbing 
any. Hindu philosophic ideas. They adapted Indian words to 'form 
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numbers of " Hobson-Jobsons " (The Anglo-Indian Vocabulary) many 
of which have been adopted into the language but they never learnt 
the local vernaculars themselves, conducting their business in the 
debased Portuguese current round the coast or by means of inter- 
preters. The rest of their borrowing was concerned with the details 
of life — wearing of banian clothes in their houses, the eating of food 
in the Indian manner when away from their houses, the du- v/km 
of pan and betel and the smoking of hookahs. The love of 
processions, fireworks and salutes was only a common tendency 
expressed in an Indian form. The Englishman in the factory period 
of his life in India, remained at heart very much what he was in 

England It was left for the later settlers and soldier;;, as a 

result of their far greater contact with Indians of all ranks, to become 
much more aggressively English on the surface, while at the same 
time unconsciously imbibing some characteristically Indian ideas." 

During the transition period between 1750 and 1785 thoro 
occurred in India a radical change in the English life and outlook, 
a metamorphosis from the secluded if not always very elegant life 
of the early factories, to the fevered cosmopolitanism of towns such 
as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. " The chief operative facts in 
the first transitional period were the break of continuity caused by 
the ^arly disasters of the French wars, the influx of professional sol- 
diers (men of mature habits and fixed ideas before they came to 
India), the transformation of merchants into politicians and the 
mere mathematical increase of numbers." There was also a change 
in the mental attitude of the factors themselves. The life was 
more complex and varied and the impress of Indian customs 
habits and recreations and environments more deep and durable. 
Foremost among the Indian customs was the European addiction 
to the Nautch. Hookah smoking was another Indian custom 
which increased at this period. To the Indian custom which 
increased their hold at this time must be added the Zenana which 
attained greater popularity. But perhaps the most characteristic 
of all these Indian influences was the ideal of a 'Nabob*. The 
earlier merchant made his pile and if he was lucky to escape death 
in India retired to England to settle down as a country gentium"'!.!. 
But the factor of the transition period, with his connection with poli- 
. tics and intercourse with real Indian Nawabs, guickly acquired the 
taste for being an oriental prince. He became a 'Nabob* in ideal 
and commerce was only the method by which he obtained the neces- 
sary wealth. This was the reason of the great corruption that was 
rampant during this period which was one of mixture of magnificence 
and disorder. After 1756 the custom of erecting garden houses out- 
side the city in Garden Reach, at Baraset and Barrackpur, the suburbs 
of Calcutta received greater vogue, The architecture however 
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was not influenced to any appreciable extent. The Europeans 
however did not appreciate Indian music and it never became popu- 
lar with them. The amusements of the English in the settlements 
were riding, hunting and shooting. Dancing was one of the most 
prominent of recreations. The Harmonic Hall was built in Calcutta 
in 1780 and the first theatre was opened in Hastings' time. There was a 
change in the taste of wine. Arrack gave way to Madeira and later to 
Claret and beer. Arrack became a poor man's drink. Another Indian 
entertainment which attracted the Englishmen was the animal fights 
organised by Indian princes but particularly by the Nawabs of Oudh. 
So the period of corruption, confusion and groping for precedents, of 
adventurers and Nabobs, passed imperceptibly into the period of 
later Calcutta and Madras. The transition from factory to settle- 
ment life was complete. Henceforward there is a continuity in 
social development, marred by no great changes or sudden cata- 
strophes. The further transitions were secondary to the one we 
have just considered, they took place within the framework of a 
Settled society and did not change the society itself. Their chief 
features may be briefly summarised here. The second transition, 
which is marked roughly by the arrival of Cornwallis, is really 
only a development of the first, Externally it was marked by 
further form and internally by a great increase of European 
ideas and influence, imported partly by Royal officers, partly 
by independent officials like Cornwallis himself and judges 
and attorneys of the Supreme Court and partly by the increasing 
number of women in the settlements. The third transition was a 
further development and completion of tendencies already apparent 
in the second." 

In the period of the later settlements the ideals of the society 
were becoming increasingly aristocratic and walls of pre- 
judices were being raised. There were many grades in the hier- 
archy of English society, -The White and Black towns though not 
kept apart absolutely geographically remained socially dis- 
tinct. The native part of the town was quite apart. The residents 
of the White town had no appreciable intercourse with the denizens 
of the Black town or with the Armenians, the Eurasians and the 
vagabonds of European community. Polite society hardly knew 
of their existence. Of Indians except as servants they saw nothing 
or hardly anything. The English clung obstinately to English 
habits. They did not materially alter the architecture to suit the 
Indian climate; they did not adopt the system of inner courtiyards 
They were keen on gardens but they maintained them as wel kept 
lawns and laden fruit trees and were not influenced by the Moghul 
conception of a fresco of ornamental water and playing fountains 
and shady pavilions. There was also a change in the ceremonial 
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life of Calcutta. Large entertainments were common when money 
was plentiful. There were grand official dinners, public breakfasts 
and balls. Lord Cornwallis brought a change. Ceremonial in the 
Government House was much reduced. Sir John Shore continued 
the Cornwallis regime with even greater simplicity but with the 
coming of Lord Wellesley began a period of magnificence. The 
outstanding feature of this period was the division of the societies 
in well defined classes. The first broad distinction was between 
the official and military classes. Both were socially approximately 
equal and the jealousy was acute. Next to the soldiers and civi - 
lians came the professionals, the lawyers, doctors, engineer!-, and 
chaplains. They formed the middle class of the settlements, 
Then came the commercial classes which were to a certain extent 
despised. When the officials ceased to bo traders a great gulf 
rapidly opened and became fixed between the official and the 'box • 
wallah' which is so prominent a feature of nineteenth century 
Anglo-Indian literature. Then there was a class of European 
vagabonds which existed in considerable numbers and it dearly 
caused the Government considerable embarrassment both by pre- 
judicing Indian opinion against Europeans by their lives, and by 
harassing the Government by their misdemeanour!;. They often 
intermarried with Eurasians and swelled their numbers. 

It would be best to describe briefly the Indian customs which 
were largely a feature of Anglo-Indian life. 

Hookah. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the smoking of 
hookahs seems not to have been so general as it later became 
among the Europeans. There are no references barring one to 
hookah in the • inventories of the period which extends to 1728. 
They all refer- to pipes. It seems probable that the early factors 
for the' most part used their accustomed church warden clay piper;. 
These inventories survive the period between 1728 to 1755 but as 
soon as the series reopen there are numerous references both in 
the inventories and in books of travel and diaries. In Bombay 
hookahs were kndwft in the middle of the eighteenth century as 
'‘.Cream Cans/'- being named; it’ was said, after Karim Khan Zend, 
King of South Persia in the middle of the century who invented it 
Another variety Was the Ailoon which Niebuhr says also came from 
Persia. The Hubble-Bubble was, according to the same authority, 
the -poor man's hookah. Thus Eliza Sterne wrote in 1760 of her 
brother-in-law,' * who will suck a Hubble-Bubble, draw an Ailoon, 
smoke a hookah or- Cream-Can with you. if your please/ Williamson 
dJ^mentiohs- the- -Kafcycm 't-cte- O- western ' hookah? -smaller, -than the 
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average and with a larger bottom. In Surat hookahs according to 
Parsons in 1774 were called Nargils and in Calcutta a small hookah 
for a palanquin was called a " goorgoory." It was however in 
Lucknow that the hookah was seen in all its splendour and embel- 
lishments. By the sixties of the eighteenth century the fashion of 
hookah smoking had become firmly established. Stavorinus in 1769 
says that at a dinner given to a Dutch Director in Bengal hookahs 
were placed before each of the company. From then to the end 
of the century the hookah reigned supreme in Anglo-Indian society, 
the ladies smoking as well as the men. Grandpre thus describes 
the etiquette of the hookah : " The rage of smoking extends even to 
the ladies ; and the highest compliment they can pay a man is to 
give him preference by smoking his hookah. In this case it is a 
point of politeness to take off a mouthpiece he is using and substi- 
tute a fresh one which he presents to the lady with his hookah, who 
soon returns it. The first sign of the decline of the custom was the 
action of William Hickey, who when told on his arrival in Calcutta 
in 1778 that hookah-smoking was essential but that a few did not 
practise it promptly refused to touch one. From that time the cus- 
tom commenced a decline which became perceptible after 1800. In 
1802 Major Blackstone wrote that hookahs were too expensive to be 
afforded by many officers requiring as they did a special servant. 
D'Oyley in " The European in India " a few years later says that 
not one in three were then smokers, although the custom had been 
almast universal. But the custom died hard. In the- twenties -of 
the nineteenth century retired Europeans still often brought - their 
hookahs with them to England and one lady is remembered by 
Burnell to have used it in Scotland for several years. In 1840 it was 
still common in Calcutta and Lucknow and it lingered still later in 
the mofussil and in Indian States. The hookah' was -replaced -by the 
Cheroot and the. Cigar. 


n. Pan and Betel-nut. 

. .. The chewing of Pan and betel-nut came into vogue at the time 
of the early, settlements. It continued in fashion- till there •. was a 
reaction against things and -customs Indian. The Indians regard 
Pan and betel -nut as tokens . .of respect and esteem and its eating 
as.a health-giving practice. It is one of the essentials of ,an Indian 
life and is greatly relished by Indian women. In the Zenana of 
Anglo-Indians this custom had a great vogue but it died out • with 
the passing away of many of the customs of India. . . . : . . • 

111. The Palanquin. 

Throughout the eighteenth • - century -•'the- palanquin- played 0 -'a 
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large part in Anglo-Indian life. It was the regular mode of con- 
veyance from house to office, and on small journeys of business or 
pleasure and on long expeditions across country. With the growth 
of roads carriages of various sorts were used for afternoon airings 
but the palanquin remained the essential means of transport within 
the settlements. The original palanquin was the " dooly " which 
was an ordinary string bedstead, five feet by two, covered with a 
light bamboo frame and draped with red curtains. From this the 
ornate palanquin of Lucknow, Calcutta and Madras was developed. 
First the shape was changed to that of a hexagon. Then the sides 
were raised, more ornament was added and the canopy was arch- 
ed. Cushions were added inside. The occupant reclined at full 
length. The "Naulkeen " or " Naulkee " was a further elaboration. 
The frame was five feet by four, the sides richly carved wood work, 
while inside was a chair and pillows. This was carried by eight 
men. Mrs. Graham in 1809 mentions a further development in 
Bombay. These palanquins had a wooden frame and were fitted 
with windows and sliding doors within which one could either lie 
or sit. They were " little carriages without wheels." The decora- 
tions of course varied with the wealth of the owner ; gold and silver 
bells, embroidered curtains and tassels adorned the palanquins of 
the more wealthy. In Lucknow great improvements were effected. 
Ingenuity had full play. The decorations were on a sumptuous 
scale. The Oudh Kings had a large variety of these palanquins 
and they called them with different names such as Tamjham, Hawa- 
dar, etc. 


IV. The Punkah. 

The punkah or swinging fan, suspended from the ceiling and 
worked by a cord on a pulley was introduced into Anglo-India 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Colonel Yule in "Hob- 
son-Jobson" gives quotations to show that this device was known to 
the Arabs; it was invented by Caliph Mansur (753-754 A.D.) and 
was known as the Mirwaha-t A1 Khaish (linen fan) . He also quotes 
from Bernier who speaks of good cellars with great flaps to stir 
the air in Delhi. There is no other reference to swinging punkhas 
in Moghul India and no sign of their use in any of the extant 
Moghul palaces. In any case its use was never known to Euro- 
peans. At first the Europeans used the ordinary Moghul fans. 
Captain Fryer says that at Masulipatam the air was fanned with 
peacock tails by servants who also held umbrellas over them, At 
Surat according to Ovington the factors were fanned with Murchals 
(Morchhalls) or fans of peacock feathers four to five feet long. These 
large fans together with small fly switches were those in use until 
the eighties of the eighteenth century. It would appear from the 
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inventories that the swinging punkahs were introduced between 
1780-1785. William Hickey in 1785 records the opinion of Lord 
Macartney when on a visit from Madras, that the use of " Punkahs 
or hanging-fans, suspended by ropes from the ceiling to cool them 
while eating their meals was very luxurious." This reference inci- 
dentally shows that the punkah had not yet reached Madras. It 
reached Bombay still later where it is first mentioned as being in 
general use by Mrs. Graham in 1809. De Grandpre describes in 
detail the Calcutta punkah in 1790 and its evolution is described by 
D. Dewar in his "Bygone India." In addition to the swinging punkahs 
hand fans, made of palm with part of the stalk for a handle, con- 
tinued to be used and Williamson also mentions fly whisks or 
" Chowrys " made of wild oxtail hair, peacock feathers or grass roots 
(Khus-Khus). 


V. — The Nautch. 

The Indian Nautch (dancing by Indian professional women) 
was extremely popular with Europeans and Anglo-Indians. To see 
a Nautch was something like attending a ballet in Europe, with the 
difference that the troupe always came to a private house. Their 
enthusiasm to see this spectacle remained unabated for a long time. 
The European taste for a Nautch was fed by the entertainments 
provided by Indians for their European guests. It became tradi- 
tional in India and continued long after the European taste itself 
had disappeared. " When a black man has a mind to compliment 
a European he treats him to a Nautch," wrote Mrs. Kindersley in 
1754 and the custom still existed with vigour at the time of Mrs. 
Fenton's visit to Calcutta in 18z6. During the transition period its 
popularity continued unchecked and though some had doubts of its 
propriety all acknowledged its charm. "It is their languishing 
glances, wanton smiles and attitudes not quite consistent with 
decency, which are so much admired " wrote Mrs. Kindersley. In 
the civil stations they became gradually of less importance though 
in 1794 it was still customary for ladies and gentlemen to be given 
a view of the Nautch by friends on their arrival. Chaplain 
Tenant in 1803 thought little of them but advised attendance at 
these Nautches as a matter of courtesy. Lord Hastings, in 1814 was 
contemptuous while in 1826 Mrs. Fenton described a dancing girl as 
"an odious specimen of Hindustanee beauty" who "made frightful 
contortions of her arms and hands, head and eyes. This was her 
poetry of motion. I could not even laugh at it." De Jacquemmont 
summed up the matter when he appreciated the Nautch but said it 
was liked best by those who had forgotten European musical time. 
In the army, enthusiasm for the Nautch continued till the end of the 
eighteenth century, perhaps because of the lack of 'facilities for 
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European dancing. According to Sir J. D'Oyley "the influx of officers 
from 1778 led to the best sets going to the cantonments" until "reason 
rode past on the wings of Military retrenchment and the Auditor- 
General's red ink negatives dissolved the charm." In Lucknow the 
Nautch reigned supreme amongst the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
till late in the nineteenth century. 

The custom of the Zenana, the Indian ideal of a Nabob, the 
love for animal fights imbibed by Europeans have already been 
described in foregoing pages. The Europeans adopted a few of 
the clothes worn by Indians to suit the hot climate of the country. 
They wore banian clothes in their houses. A few of Indian drugs 
were also adopted by them for their use. A few Europeans lived 
entirely the life of a native of India. There were a number of 
Orientalists who studied Indian lore and literature and the names 
of Hastings, lames Forbes, Colonel Palmer, Wilkins, Colebrooke and 
Sir William Jones deserve mention. 

Even the highest and best Englishmen met the Indian aristo- 
cracy openly and cordially and the chief centres of social intercourse 
were the Palace of Mubarak Uddaulah, the Nawab of Bengal at 
Murshidabad and the Court of Nawab Vazier of Oudh and the Court 
of Nawab Mohammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot. Wherever they were 
assured of a luxurious and hospitable welcome "they gathered like 
flies to the honey-pot." The same rule applied to the East Indians 
at that time partially segregated from the English society; "any one 
of this class," says F. J. Shore," whose circumstance will allow him 
to give good entertainments will not find the English (in Bengal at 
least) " at all backward in partaking of them. In Hindustan * this 
social intercourse reached its fullest development with military 
adventurers like the Comte de Boigne, General Perron,' George 
Thomas, Claude Martin and Colonel Skinner who spent their' lives 
in the service of Indian courts or as independent adventurers among 
Indian princes. Social intercourse was constant and* unrestrained 
and the manner' of life as much Indian as English' "The Englishman 
did not yet wait for the Indian to learn English before he could talk 
.to him but learned himself Persian instead; he did not demand a 
complete "Western Education" before aman could be considered 
completely civilized but enjoyed and himself composed Persian 
poetry." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians and English Poetry. 

Englishmen in India and Anglo-Indians not only distinguished 
themselves as -writers of Urdu and Persian verse but they were 
equally eminent in the domain of English verse. This aspect of 
their enterprse, though not strictly pertinent to the subject matter 
and scope of the book, is of interest as their poems reveal a remark- 
able knowledge of Oriental literature, mythology and religion, local 
colour and history and minute details of Indian life and scenery. 
Many of them are authors of established reputation and there is an 
„ appreciable quantity of valuable practical work in the English 
literature of the period in India, apart from the historical interest. 

The output of this period conveniently called the period of 
John Company which may roughly be reckoned from the close of 
the eighteenth century up to and including the period of the Mutiny 
is considerable and the range and enterprise shown by the poets, 
remarkable. Some of the poets no doubt were occupied with 
ephemeral themes. The best of them "sought to interpret Eastern 
life and thought through the medium of English poetry and 
so to assimilate their knowledge and experience of India as to 
enrich the literary inheritance of their countrymen." A few less 
ambitious writers "were content to find occasional topics in the 
comedy of Anglo-Indian life of the period and in the varied scenery 
cround them." Others have made a more permanent contribution 
and by "working through the medium of translation have produced 
English poems of original value." The poems of Englishmen of 
that period in India "illustrated the spirit of literature of exile; and 
this, for an imperial and seafaring people, must ever posess a 
peculiar attraction." 

The names of poets need not detain us long. A few impor- 
tant ones may be mentioned: Sir William Jones, Warren Hastings, 

John Leyden, Reginald Heber, Henry Derozio, Sir Charles D' Oyley, 
James Aitkinson, James Silk Buckingham, Sir John Malcolm, Emma 
Roberts, William Francis Thompson, James Young, James Hutchinson, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Hemy Meredith Parker, David Lester Richar- 
dson, John Dunbar, Henry Torrens, John William Kaye, William Henry 
Abbott, R, T. H. Griffiths, Henry George Keene, William Waterfield, 
Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall, Colman Macaulay. Thomas Francis Bignold, 
Sir Edward Arnold, Rudyard Kipling, Laurence Hope, Major Yeldaham 
or "Aliph Cheem", Professor Trego Webb, R. C. Caldwell. 

Qf the poets mentioned abpve Derozio merits a brief notice as 
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he was an eminent poet of merit and played a prominent part in 
the life of the Anglo-Indian community of that period. The curious, 
seeking for a greater knowledge of the English poetry of these poets 
may refer to the following publications: — Appendix to "Selection 
from the British Poets", by Captain David Lester Richardson, who was 
on the staff of Lord William Bentinck— published in 1840. The appen- 
dix contains the names of eighteen English poets in India and also 
specimens of the verses written by them. This is the first anthology 
of Anglo-Indian poetry. "The Poetry of our Indian Poets", by Thomas 
Phillip Manuel, was published in 1861 in Calcutta. The poems are few 
and not skilfully chosen. There are, however, brief introductory 
biographies of the authors whose poems are included in the antho- 
logy. "English Poetry in India 1868", being biographical and critical 
notices of Anglo-Indian poets with copious extracts from their writ- 
ings, by Thomas Benson Laurence, "Poets of John Company (1921 )", 
selected and arranged by Theodore Douglas Dunn, containing an 
ill umin ating introduction and selections from 32 well-known poets. 
"Poem" of Derozio (1923), with an introduction by F. B. Bradley-Birt. 
"Anglo-Indian Poetry by P. Seshadri (1915)" being a critical survey of 
English, Anglo-Indian and Indian writers of English verse; An Anglo- 
Indian poet 'John Leyden' 1912", by P. Seshadri; Selected poems from 
the Indian Lyrics of Laurence Hope 1922; "Rhymes of Rajputana," by 
Trevor. 

Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was a poet and writer of outstand- 
ing ability and wielded an amazing influence among his own con- 
temporaries and over the younger students of his day. He ranks 
along with — Skinner of Skinners Horse, Gardiner of Chhaoni, Etah, 
Hearsy, De Sousa the millionaire-philanthropist, James Kyd the ship- 
builder, Charles Pote the painter and artist and John William Ricket- 
is the founder of the Doveton College and champion of the Anglo- 
Indian cause before the British Parliament, all distinguished members 
of a modern community whom any race might claim with pride. In 
all its three centuries of existence Derozio is probably the only poet 
of real distinction whom the Anglo-Indian community has produced . 
He was an enthusiastic follower of Byron. Derozio voiced the sor- 
rows and aspirations of his race in verse. He has dealt with orien- 
tal themes, and a few of the subjects of his poems are closely allied 
with those of Urdu ghazals. The pieces reproduced later give 
ample proof of his being a poet of his community and of India. 
They are native to the soil: — The Harp of India; To India my Native 
Land; Ode, from the Persian of Hafiz; Song of the Hindustanee 
, Minstrel, clearly reminiscent of a Urdu ghazal; the Fakeer of Jung- 
heera. 

Henry Louis Derozio was bom in Calcutta on April 1 8, 1 809. 
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His grandfather was Michael Derozio a Portuguese merchant. His 
father was Francis Derozio who was born in 1779 and who married 
a Miss Sophia Johnson the sister of an indigo planter in Behar in 
1806. They had five children — Francis, Henry Louis Vivian the poet, 
Claude who was sent to Europe for education, Sophia and Amelia, 
the two daughters. Of the five children three died at the age of 
22, the fourth died before completing his twentieth year and the fifth 
when only seventeen. Francis Derozio was employed in the mer- 
cantile firm of Messrs. James Scott and Co. and he was held in 
esteem. Derozio when only six years old began his education at 
David Drummond's Academy a famous private institution at Calcutta. 
He stayed there for eight years and laid the foundations of 
his wonderful knowledge of English literature. He was withdrawn 
from school and was sent as a clerk in a mercantile office where he 
stayed for only two years as he found the work uncongenial. In 
1825 he was sent to his uncle Arthur Johnson at Bhagulpore to try his 
hand at indigo -planting. Here in the solitude of the primitive and 
picturesque scenes on the banks of the Ganges his gift of song first 
found expression. He contributed to the India Gazette edited by 
Dr. John Grant. In 1827 Derozio returned to Calcutta definitely to 
embark on a literary career. He published his first volume of poetry 
while still only in his eighteenth year and he suddenly found himself 
famous in the literary coteries of Calcutta. He was appointed Assist- 
ant Editor of the India Gazette by his friend Dr. Grant. He also 
contributed to other Calcutta papers such as the Bengal Annual, the 
Calcutta Magazine, the Kaleidoscope, the Indian Magazine and half 
a dozen other papers. He accepted the offer of an Assistant Master- 
ship at the Hindu College and he taught English Literature and His- 
tory. He was very popular with students and he gathered the most 
eager of his pupils at his house discussing and debating with them 
and giving them of his best. He started the Academic Association. 
The earnest enquiry after Truth and the discussions gave rise to 
misunderstandings, and controversies. Disagreement with the Ma- 
nagers of the institution led to the severance of his connection with 
the college. He plunged into journalism with great zest and energy, 
and his first literary venture was the production of the East 
Indian the first newspaper to be devoted especially to the cause of 
the Anglo-Indian community. It was ably run. Besides editing his 
own paper he found time to contribute to almost all the many other 
papers of the day: — the Indian Gazette, the Calcutta Literary Gazette 
The Indian Magazine, The Calcutta Magazine, The Bengal Journel 
The Enquirer and the Hesperus. Derozio's last act was to take 
part in the Annual Examination of the pupils of the Parental Aca- 
demy afterwards the Doveton College. The end came suddenly. He 
died of cholera on December 26, 1831, in his twenty-third year. Dero- 
zic was buried in the Park Street Cemetery at Calcutta, 
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THE HARP OF INDIA. 

Why hctng'st thou lonely on yon withered bough ? 

Unstrung for ever, must thou there remain : 

Thy music once was sweet — who hears it now ? 

Why doth the breeze sigh over thee in vain ? 
Silence hath bound thee with her fatal chain ; 
Neglected, mute, and desolate art thou. 

Like ruined monument on desert plain : 

O ! many a hand more worthy far than mine 

Once thy harmonies chords to sweetness gave, 
And many a wreath for them did Fame entwine 

Of flowers still blooming on the minstrel's grave : 
Those hands are cold— but if thy notes divine 
May be by mortal wakened once again. 

Harp of my country, let me strike the strain : 

March, 1827. 

TO INDIA— MY NATIVE LAND. 

My country ! in thy day of glory past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy brow, 

And worshipped as a deity thou wast. 

Where is that glory, where that reverence now ? 

Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last, 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou : 

Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 
Save the sad story of thy misery ! 

Well — let me dive into the depths of Time, 

And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
A few small fragments of those wrecks sublime. 
Which human eye may never more behold ; 

And let the guerdon of my labour be 
My fallen country ! one kind wish from thee 1 

ODE 

FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 

Say, what's the rose without the smile 
Of her I deem more fair, 

And what are all the sweets of spring 
If wine be wanting there ? 

O ! who will pause the choice to doubt 
Of walks where music rings. 

Or bowers in richest bloom without 
The notes the bulbul sings ? 
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In vain the cypress waves, in vain 
A thousand flowrets sigh. 

Without the cheek whose tint excels 
The tulip's crimson dye ? 

Yet what are lips where sweetness clings. 

And cheeks where roses dwell, 

Without the kiss, the joy, the bliss 
Of pleasure's potent spell ? 

The wine and garden both are sweet, 

But sweetest wine and grove 

I loathe, if there I can not meet 
The face and form I love. 

SONG OF THE HHNDUSTANEE MINSTREL. 

I. 

With surmah* tinge thy black eye's fringe, 
'Twill sparkle like a star ; 

With roses dress each raven trees. 

My only loved Dildar ! 

n 

Dildar ! there's many a valued pearl 
In richest Oman's sea ; 

But none, my fair Cashmerian girl ; 

O ! none can rival thee. 

in. 

In Busrah there is many a rose 

Which many a maid may seek, 

But who shall find a flower which blows 

Like that upon thy cheek ? 

IV. 

In verdant realms, 'neath sunny skies, 

With witching minstrelsy, 

We'll favor find in all young eyes, 

And all shall welcome thee. 

V. 

Around us now there's but the night, 

The heaven alone above ; 

But soon we'll dwell in cities bright. 

Then cheer thee, cheer thee, love ! 


* The custom of blackening the eyelashes in Oriental nations is now well- 
known. In Hindoostan (kajal) or lampblack, is generally used. Surmah is 
crude antimony, and more in vogue among the Georgians and Circassians, as 
well as among the natives of Lahore, Cabul and Cashmere. 
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VI. 

The heart eternally is blest 

Where hope eternal springs ; 

Then hush thy sorrows all to rest, 

We'll tread the courts of kings, 

VII. 

In palace halls our strains we'll rase, 

There all our songs shall flow; 

Come cheer thee sweet ! for better days 
Shall dawn upon our woe. 

Vffl. 

Nay weep not, love ! thou shouldst not weep, 

The world is all our home ; 

Life's watch together we shall keep, 

We'll love where'er we ro am . 

IX. 

Like birds from land to land we'll range. 

And with our sweet Sitar* 

Our hearts the same, though worlds may change. 
We'll live, and love, Dildar ! 

May, 1827. 


A stringed musical instrument. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE JESUITS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO URDU AND PERSIAN 

LITERATURE. 

I 

The Jesuits had a reputation for scholarship. Not only were 
they versed in the European languages such as Portuguese, Spanish 
and Latin and to a certain extent Greek but they also learnt Hindus- 
tani and Persian and acquired considerable knowledge of these 
languages. A few knew Arabic slightly. It is not known whether 
the Jesuit Fathers did actually compose verses in Urdu and Persian 
but a few of them composed original works in Persian and transla- 
ted European books mainly religious in character, in Persian and 
Urdu and they all gave great impetus to the development of Urdu. 
The most notable of the Jesuit Fathers who is the author of a 
number of works of merit and repute was Father Jerome Xavier 
(1549-1617). All available information on this subject is admirably 
summarised and tabulated by Sir Edward Maclagan in his remark- 
able*book "The Jesuits and the Great Mogul." Xavier is the author 
of the following works : — 

I. Mirat-ul-Quds (The Mirror of Purity) or Dastan-i- 

Masih (Life of Christ). The preface of the book is 
dated 1602 and it shows that the work was written 
under the orders of His Majesty King Akbar by Jerome 
Xavier who having known the subject for forty years 
and having studied Persian for seven or eight years 
had ventured to undertake the duty. The book is 
divided into four parts, (a) The Nativity and Infancy 
of Christ; (b) His Miracles and Teachings; (c) The 
Death and Suffering; (d) His Resurrection and 
Ascension. 

The book was probably written first in Portuguese and 
later translated into Persian with the help of Abdus 
Sattar ibn Qasim of Lahore. 

II. "Aina-i-Huqq-Numa" (The Truth-Showing Mirror). The 

treatise is written in the form of a dialogue between 
a padre and a philosopher or freethinker whom 
Xavier purports to have met at Court, a thinly veiled 
personification of Akbar himself, while at times a 
Mulla intervenes as a third interlocutor. It is divi- 
ded into five books and sub-divided into chapters. 
The five books are : (1) Necessity for a Divine Law. 
(2) What Christianity teaches regarding God, and 
proofs of its being conformable to wisdom. (3) 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. (4) Commandments of the 
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Gospel and their contrast with those of Mohammad. 
(5) The Strength Imparted by the Christian Faith and 
its superiority to other Religions. The work was 
first written out in Portuguese. The style of the 
Persian translation, according to Doctor Lee, is on 
the whole correct, though occasionally interspersed 
with Europeanisms. The greater part of the work 
was written before 1602 but it was completed and 
presented to Jahangir after his accession. 

An abridgement of the book was subsequently brought out by 
Father Xavier under the title of "Muntakhib-i-Aina-i-Haqq Numa. 
" 'In along preface addressed to Jehangir/ says Dr. Rieu, 'the 
author mentions his previous work, entitled "Ainai Haqq Numa/' to 
which he had devoted so many years, and says that finding the 
Emperor's time taken up by the cares of government, he extracted 
its substance for his use and condensed it in the present " Selec- 
tions. This work, which is not like the original book, written in 
the form of a dialogue, contains the following four chapters* (1) 
Knowledge of the Nature of God, (2) On Jesus our Lord,’ (3) 
Commandments of the Gospel, (4) Divine Assistance. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


"Dastan-i-Ahwal-i-Hawariyan'' (Lives of the Apostles). 
The Apostles dealt with are Saints Peter, Paul An- 
drew, James, John, Thomas, James the Less, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Mathew, Simon and Jude, and Mat- 
thias. The lives seem to have been brought out 
by instalments. When Xavier in 1602 presented 
Akbar in Agra with a copy of his "Life of Christ," 
Akbar bade him prepare another work which would 
deal with the lives of the Apostles. The preface of the 
book states that it was translated from Farangi into 
Persian with the help of Maulana Abdus Sattar and 
as m the case of the "Lite of Christ," the book was 
" originally written out in Portuguese. 

"Zabur" (The Psalter). Xavier no doubt profited by the 
earlier version of the Florentine traveller Giambat- 
tista Vechiete who met Father Xavier in 1604 at 
Agra and of whom he writes with much respect and 

affection. Xavier's book however had very little 
vogue. 

The Gospels." Father Xavier is credited with havina 
made a translation of the Gospels into Persian It 
cannot however be definitely and conclusively 
stated that a translation of the Gospels was made 
by Father Xavier but it is probable that a translation 
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was made and that it was based largely on one of 
the existing Persian versions. 

VI. "Adab us Saltanat" ("The Guide of Kingships"). It was 

composed by Jerome Xavier at Agra in 1609 and 
dedicated to Jehangir. The book has four parts 
and was written according to Father Aleazar ' for 
the good government of the kingdom.' 

VII. "A History of the Martyrs and Saints." The Jesuit bib- 

liographers mention a book of this name among 
Xavier's Persian works but no copy of the work 
appears to be known while copies of other works 
either in transcripts or in original are preserved in 
the various libraries of Europe and India. 

VIII. In the same way reference is made by Father Desi- 

deri to a "Life of the Blessed Virgin" and to books of 
prayers and pious exercises prepared by Xavier in 
Persian but of these there appears to be no trace. 

Xavier had a good command over the Persian language. It is 
true that he was assisted in the work of translation by persons 
learned in the language but his own progress is said to have been 
such that the Persians themselves confessed that they had learnt 
from him many new phrases and figures of speech. In addition to 
his works the compilation of several vocabularies and grammars 
have been ascribed to him and it is clear that his literary activities 
covered a wide field. 

It appears that there were other Fathers who had composed 
many other books not only in Arabic, Persian and Hindustani but 
also in Sanskrit. There is no record of any books so written in 
Arabic or Hindustani or Sanskrit and the only books mentioned in 
the copy of the "Guide of Kings" preserved in the School of Oriental 
Studies in London and which could reasonably be ascribed to Jesuit 
Fathers are those which have Persian titles. 

These works consist of : — 

(i) The History of the Foundation of Borne and an account 
of her Kings. (Sharah binai Ruma wa Zikr-i-pad- 
shahan). 

(iij A Book of Philosophic Topics (Sahaif-i-Muqaddamat-i- 
filsafa). 

(iii) A Summary of the Christian Faith (Intakhab-i-Din-i- 

Isawian). 

(iv) Translations of Plutarch. (Tarjama-i-Plutarko). 

(v) Consolations in Death (Kitab-i-Plutark© dar bab-i-tas- 

kini Marg sipr). 
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(vi) Plutarch on the advantages to be obtained from one s 

enemies. (Ki az dusnmanan tawan ba dost award). 

(vii) Maxims from Plutarch. (Maqulat-i-Plutarko). 

(viii) Selections from Cicero. (Ba'ze Muqaddamat-i-Marko 

Tulio). 

Some light is also thrown on the origin of Urdu by the writings 
of the Jesuit Fathers. They had to acquire this language to reach 
the masses in the interest of their propaganda and proselytising 
policy. They learnt Hindustani. By Hindustani . was meant the 
spoken language of the mass of the people. ' Their vulgar speech , 
we are told in "Harleian Miscellany," I page 254 (date 1622), 'is 
called Indostan.' The term probably included the form of speech 
known as Urdu but it was ordinarily employed to designate the group 
of languages spoken of as Hindi and the English Chaplain Terry, in 
describing it states that it is written (as Hindi is written) from left to 
right. A sentence quoted by Father Botelho in the middle of the 
seventeenth century as having been spoken by the ruler of Bijapur ir 
singularly like the standard Urdu. The Adil Shahi Sultan of Bijapus 

had on one occasion actually asked Father Botelho ]y* ) 

^isUoU sS a gw. (Is it true or not that the great king Akbar 

died a Christian?). The Jesuits in speaking of Hindustani had in 
their mind the language or languages spoken outside official circles 
and as the higher officials were almost exclusively Muslims and 
Hindus well versed in Persian the word was used with the implica- 
tion that the speaker of Hindustani would ordinarily be a Hindu or 
a Muslim not well acquainted with Persian. Father Rudolf Aquaviva 
suggested in 1582 the foundations of a School in Goa to teach con- 
verts ; the Muslims in Persian and the Hindus in Hindustani. The 
earlier missionaries, though chiefly occupied with Persian, did not 
neglect to learn the vernacular an<J we hear of Father Corsi shortly 
after his arrival in Mogor (India not occupied by the Portuguese) 
studying the Hindustani language. Even in the earliest days of 
the mission, the Fathers introduced ' Hindustani ' as well as Persian 
sentences in the Morality Plays which they staged at Christmas 
time. It is recorded that when Father Aquaviva was celebrating 
the marriage of his interpreter Domingo Pires with an Indian woman, 
he had to speak in Persian and to allow Akbar who was present to 
interpret his meaning to the bride. As the hopes of Jesuits to 
influence official circles began to decline, their study of the verna- 
cular became more pronounced and as early as 1615 we find that 
the Fathers at Agra, though preaching in Persian, confessed the 
Christians in the ' Industan language.' We not infrequently come 
across records of the proficiency of certain of the Fathers in the 
vernacular tongue. A list of the missionaries in Bengal in 1632 
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for instance contains a note against the name of Father Simon 
Figueredo to the effect that he knew the Hindustani tongue. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century we find Father Ceschi reporting 
that he had learnt the difficult Industana language and we read of 
Father Morando as a great scholar of the Hindustani language and 
of Father Roth as having learnt the Indostana language wonder* 
fully rapidly. The Urdu language was probably not too ripe for 
Europeans to write poetry but it is certain that they gave a helping 
hand to its being made a literary language. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The European Poets of Urdu and Persian. 

1. Colonel John Baillie. 

2. Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth " Shore." 

3. General Smith " Smith " 

4. Edward Henry Palmer. 

5. Dr. Hoey " Hoey." 

6. Dewhurst " Saqib." 

Colonel John Baillie. 

Colonel John Baillie was Resident at Lucknow from 1767 to 1815 
in the time of the Nawab Vaziers of Lucknow. He was well versed in 
Persian and Urdu and he enjoyed the many sparkling repartees and 
bon mots which were exchanged between his Mir Munshi and Insha 
who was attached to the Court of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan and 
which are recorded in Azad's famous book "Abi Hayat." There is a 
couplet attributed to John Baillie which runs as follows 

l/ u/ yt* J 

It could not be verified if this verse is actually composed by 
John Baillie. It was sent to me by Munshi Khadam Husain Khan 
of Amethi who found it chronicled in one of his old Bayazes. It 
would not be surprising if John Baillie was a Urdu poet for he was 
a good Persian and Urdu scholar and he was living in times when 
poetry was the order of the day. 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) 175M834. 

Sir John Shore, who was later created Lord Teignmouth is 
reputed to be the author of a Urdu hemistich which runs as 


*3* ***•'*• 24 ,*M 

_ There is no actual record that Sir John Shore wrote Urdu or 
Persian poetry but there is no doubt that he was a great Persian 
and Urdu scholar that he had the ability to compose poems in 
Enghsh and that he was greatly interested in the propagation of the 
Christian faith and he was a President of the British and Foreign 

b h v u ^ n0t be fQr removed from bounds of possi- 

bilrty that Sir John Shore may have composed Urdu verses and be 

the author of the Urdu misra which is propagandist in character. 
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As regards his schofarship it fs stated in " Life of Teignmouth " 
that " he had been his son's earliest instructor in the Eastern 
languages. His taste for Eastern Literature had not been extin- 
guished. His accurate and familiar knowledge of Eastern languages, 
whether philological or colloquial had qualified him for assisting 

the studies of young men He still conversed 

fluently in Hindustani and Persian ; and his colloquial knowledge 
of the latter language had been improved by the visit to England 
of the Persian Envoy, Mirza Abul Hasan, who was a frequent guest." 
Dr. Lee has recorded reminiscences of his conversation with Lord 
Teignmouth and he writes : " In poetry, the works of Sheikh Sadi 

of Shiraz, Hafiz and Attar, were those most frequently spoken of by 
His Lordship. With these he was very familiar and often cited them 
with great readiness, accuracy, and point. He occasionally spoke 
too, of Poets of Hindustan who sometimes indulged themselves in 
effusions composed in the Persian language." He was also very 
familiar with Arabic and versified a sonnet in English from Arabic. 

"The Dove, whose notes disturb my rest, 

Feels pangs like mine corrode her breast ; 

Her midnight warblings fill the grove, 

Whilst I conceal my secret love : 

Yet hidden passion fiercer glows. 

And bursting sighs my griefs disclose. 

All pangs that Love inspires we own ; 

Her lot is, to lament and moan ; 

Whilst I with deeper anguish sigh, 

In silence weep, and weeping die.'' 

In a letter dated September 17, 1783, from Calcutta addressed 
to the Rev. Professor Ford, Sir John Shore gives an account of 
oriental literature at this period. There is an interesting reference 
to Souda, the famous Urdu poet. "There are no living writers, I 
believe, of character now in India. One died a few years ago at 
Benares, of the name of Souda, who composed a Dewan in Moors 
(Hindustani); using, however, the Persian character for writing it 
and the style of Hafiz: — he was admired. Souda however died at 
Lucknow and not Benares in 1781. 

Sir John Shore could compose verses in English with ease and 
grace. He is the author of "Philemon", an elegy, inserted in a Note 
to the Memoirs of Sir William Jones. In 1813 he composed a 
"Metrical Essay" as he describes it, entitled "Nature and Grace" 
but which he did not publish. 

Lord Teignmouth after retirement particularly and during his 
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whole life was greatly devoted to the propagation of Christianity. 
He identified himself completely with the activities of the Bible 
Society and he was closely associated with a number of Christian 
institutions. He worked with zeal and vigour to advance their 
cause. He also succeeded Sir William Jones as a President of the 
Asiatic Society. 

There is no direct evidence that Sir John Shore, the Governor- 
General of India, was a Urdu poet and is the author of the hemistich 
cited cbove but circumstantial evidence clearly points to a reason- 
able probability in that direction. 

General Smith "Smith". 

There is only one ghazal of Smith which has been published 
in the Faran, an Urdu monthly of Bijnor, U. P., in its issue of April 
1937. The relevant extract from the magazine may be translated 
as follows: — "The Englishmen used to learn the language of 
Hindustan at that time. It was also necessary for them to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of and acquaintance with the life of Indians, 
their manners, customs and civilization. I have mentioned the name 
of General Smith many times before. My friends may be surprised 
to know that this soldier had a considerable knowledge of the Urdu 
language and that he could compose verses in Urdu. I give below 
a ghazal of five couplets from his pen. This ghazal was given by 
Thakur Kalyan Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Chandwara. Tahsil 
Belari, district Moradabad, to Moulvi Abdul Majid Khan Sahab, 
B.A., on 4th December, 1915, and Thakur Saheb told him that Smith 
wrote this ghazal probably at the instance of Nawab Ahmad Ali 
Khan Sahab, Ruler of Rampur, for his mushaira when General 
Smith was appointed Commissioner of Rohilkhand." 

General Smith died at Muttra in 1806 and the following entry 
in Blunt's Christian Tombs at No. 354 is interesting. 

1806 Smith J., Major-General. Inscription : — 

Sacred to the memory of Major-General John Smith of His 
Majesty's Service, Commanding Officer in the Field 
who departed this life 6th August 1806, age 41 years! 

In testimony of their high opinion of his public 
character and conduct and of their sincere respect 
and regard for his private virtues this Monument 
was . erected (in Cantonment Cemetery, Muttra 
District) by the unanimous subscription of the 

Hon bie Company's Officers and Staff of the station 
of Muttra. 
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General Smith pursued Amir Khan into Rohilkhand and defeated 
him at Afzalgarh, Bijnor, in 1805. He was 25 years in the 15th 
Foot and served with them in the Netherlands Campaign of 
1793-94. The war with Amir Khan is fully described in Prinsep's 
"Memoirs of Mohammad Amir Khan 1 ' written by Basawan Lai 
Shadan (pages 251-260). General Smith had been detached by 
General Lake in pursuit of Amir, made a night march on the 11th 
February, 1805, in the hope of overtaking him at Kumona, but arrived 
too late. He then followed him to Moradabad but meanwhile Amir 
had gone to Kashipur. General Smith advanced from Moradabad 
to Rampur and asked Nawab Nasar Ullah Khan about Amir who 
in the meantime had proceeded to Nagina and then to Najibabad 
and Kiratpur plundering the neighbouring parts. A skir mis h took 
place at Kiratpur but the battle took place at Afzalgarh. 

It is very possible that Smith wrote poetry but as his death is 
recorded in 1806 it is not to be believed that he became Commis- 
sioner. The oral traditions which are at variance with the historical 
documents cannot merit credibility. 

The ghazal runs : — 

L* Ja. Jii ^ 

£ la ; ^ Js- SP* 

*■ cM 

_ J 7 

£ Iav ^ 4M eat i j " I *S 


r* r* 

^1 a-f a)" n? kJ 
<=£ di tif* ^ i3“ ^ e i 

Jb 
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Edward Henry Palmer, 1840-1882. 'Palmer" 

Edward Henry Palmer was a distinguished orientalist. He was 
deeply versed in Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages and had 
great proficiency in those languages as also in other oriental and 
European languages and dialects. So great was his mastery over 
Arabic and Persian that he could write verses in those languages. 
He had also a good command over Urdu and he wrote articles and 
contributed them to the "Oudh Akhbar." 

He was born at Cambridge, England, in 1840. His father was 
William Henry Palmer who kept a private school. He was left an 
orphan in his infancy. His early education was casual and at the 
age of sixteen he entered the office of Hall and Anderson, wine 
merchants. In his leisure he picked up Romany, Italian and French 
by conversing with men of those nationalities. In 1859 he developed 
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symptoms of pulmonary disease and returned to Cambridge pre- 
pared to die but recovered suddenly and mysteriously. In 1860 he 
made the acquaintance of Saiyid Abdullah, son of Saiyid Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur of Oudh, and teacher of Hindustani at Cambridge. 
The acquaintance ripened into deep regard and led Palmer to enter 
upon that study of oriental languages to which the rest of his brief 
life was devoted. ' In this pursuit he was greatly aided by other 
Orientals then residing at Cambridge, especially by the Nawab Iqbal 
ud daulah of Oudh. Palmer's progress was phenomenally rapid. 
He learnt Persian, Arabic and Hindustani; and as early as 1862 
presented "elegant and idiomatic Arabic verses" to Professor Thomas 
Preston. He took his B. A. in 1867, and M. A. in 1870. During this 
period he catalogued the Persian, Arabic and Turkish manuscripts 
of King's and Trinity College. Palmer also cultivated the habit of 
writing in Persian and Urdu and contributed Urdu articles to the 
"Oudh Akhbar" of Lucknow and other Urdu newspapers of India. 
When he accompanied Nawab Iqbal Uddaulah to Paris in 1867 the 
latter wrote a testimonial in which he stated that Palmer spoke and 
wrote Arabic, Persian and Hindustani like one who had lived in the 
Universities of the East. In 1868 he issued "an address to the 
people of India" in Arabic and English on the death of Saiyid 
'Mohammad Khan Bahadur. He had also given proof of his know- 
ledge of a difficult branch of Persian scholarship in a little work 
entitled "Oriental Mysticism" 1867. He had translated Moore's 
"Paradise and the Peri" into Persian verse. On the strength of his 
publications and the testimony of many orientalists Palmer was 
elected to a Fellowship at St. John's College in 1867. He went to 
Palestine and Arabia twice and wrote a few books and a popular 
account of these two expeditions. He became a Professor of 
Arabic, Persian and Hindustani and was one of the interpreters to 
the Shah of Persia, in 1873 and wrote an account of it in Urdu for 
a Lucknow paper. He wrote a "Grammar of Arabic Language " in 
1874 and a "Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language " in 1876. 
Palmer's chief contribution to Arabic scholarship were "The Poetical 
Works of Bahauddin Zaheer of Egypt" with a metrical English 
translation, Notes and Introduction in 2 Volumes, 1876-77; and his 
translation of the Quran for the Sacred Books of the East (1880). 
Both are greatly admired. His other works are "Life of Harun-ul- 
Rashid, Caliph of Baghdad" 1881, an "Arabic Manual", "Simplified 
Grammar of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic" (1882), and a few other 
works. It is needless to mention his achievements and works in 
other languages. In later years he took to journalism. He went 
to Egypt on a Secret Service mission in 1882 and was killed there. 

It was mentioned to me in England that Palmer wrote Urdu 
verses but I have not yet been able to trace them. The only 
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available Persian couplet by Palmer was given by Sir Saiyid Liaqat 
Ali of Bhopal and runs as follow: — 

Owf ti ” sS U 

A'f JiC 

Doctor William Hoey. '* Hoey" 

Another remarkable Englishman who was a profound scholar 
of Persian and who took keen interest in Urdu literature was Dr. 
William Hoey, M. A., D. Litt., I. C. S., a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain. He wrote Urdu poems occasion- 
ally. 


He belonged to the Indian Civil Service, having joined it on 
24th July, 1872, arrived in India on 18th October 1872. and was 
attached to Oudh on 17th October 1882. He was posted for varying 
periods to Sultanpur, Fyzabad, Gonda, Unao, Lucknow, Furrukha- 
bad, Allahabad, Banda, Fatehpur, Etawah, Partabgarh, Aligarh and 
Gorakhpur. He is the author of a Monograph on " Trade and 
Manufactures in Northern India"( 1880); 'Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine 
and His Order’ (1882); 'A History of Asaf-ud-daulah'. Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh, (1885); "Memoirs of Delhi and Fyzabad"(1887); 'Set Mahet' 
(Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal). 

In 1875 when he was in Gonda as an Assistant Commissioner 
he was fond of meeting Indian gentlemen who were interested in 
Urdu and Persian poetry. Amongst his friends were Qazi Saidud- 
din Ahmad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, father of Qazi Sir Aziz- 
uddin Ahmad, Prime Minister, Datia, C. I., by whose courtesy it has 
been possible to secure details of Hoey's poetical career and to 
retrieve a few of his ghazals. In the course of his talk Dr. Hoey 
used to quote verses of Hafiz and Ghalib aptly and frequently. 
When Dr. Hoey was transferred to Lucknow he naturally got many 
opportunities to establish more contacts and improve his acquaint- 
ance with Urdu literature. 

In 1888 he published his "Memoirs of Delhi, Vol. I" and "Memoirs 
of Fyzabad, Volume II" (Allahabad Government Press). They are 
a translation of the Tarikh Farah Bakhsh of Mohammad Faiz Bakhsh 
from the original Persian. An extract from the preface appended 
by Dr. Hoey is interesting : — " I have omitted platitudes. I have 
also curtailed some extravagances of description. I have not 
attempted to retain by literal translation the conceits, the metaphors 
and the hyperboles in which Persian writings abound. Literal trans- 
lation is a test, of accurate and detailed preparation in the school- 
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boy; but translation in the higher sense, is the expression of the 
thoughts of the original in the manner in which the original writer 
would have expressed himself, had he thought them in the langu- 
age of the translator. I have endeavoured to make this translation 
on that principle and thus render it a thoroughly readable book. 
As the quotation of poetry is a prominent feature, a characteristic 
embellishment of Persian prose I have in most cases where such 
quotations occurred endeavoured to translate them in English verse 
so that one of the essential features of the book should not be lost. 
What translations I give will perhaps be considered fair samples 
of various strains and moods : the grave, the stately, the pathetic 
and the quaint." 

In 1885 he published "History of Asaf-ud-daulah the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh," being a translation of ’'Tafzihulghaflin," a contem- 
porary record of events connected with his administration compiled 
in Persian by Abu Talib, an official of the day (Allahabad N. W. P. 
and Oudh Government Press). He again translated Persian verses 
in the book in English verses. 

Dr. Hoey after retirement from the I. C. S. acted as Lecturer 
and Reader in Oriental Languages both at the Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at Oxford. In an old Calendar of Dublin University Dr. Hoey 
is shown registered as proceeding to B.A. in 1868 and M.A. in 1869 
and D Litt. Honoris Causa — 1882, Queen's University. Numerous 
enquiries were addressed to Dublin and Oxford but elicited no 
satisfactory or useful reply. All his books and manuscripts including 
his belongings were sold away which cannot now be traced. Sir 
Richard Burn a junior contemporary of Dr. Hoey, and a keen oriental 
scholar has written to me — " Doctor William Hoey wrote a good 
deal of Urdu poetry some of which I saw in 1896 but I do not think 
that he ever printed or published any ; and he is now dead and all 
his books were sold." 

A few anecdotes have been related to me by Sir Azizuddin 
Ahmad who knew Dr. Hoey personally. He noted down many of 
his Urdu poems in a Bayaz which unfortunately is now lost. 
Though Dr. Hoey knew Persian very well and had a good knowledge 
of Urdu he did not bestow much thought on the gender in Urdu. 
The late Moonshi Newul Kishore, C. I. E., proprietor of the famous 
Oudh Akhbar asked Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar the famous author 
of "Fisanai Azad" to translate Wallace's "Russia" in Urdu. He also 
requested Dr. Hoey to glance through the translation before it was 
printed. Pandit Ratan Nath went to Dr. Hoey with the translation 
and read it out to him. In Wallace's "Russia" there was a phrase 
" the river was queen of oceans." Sarshar had translated it thus 
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^ *)Dr. Hoey observed that a more appropriate 
translation of this phrase would be ^<±1 sj 

It is strange that a scholar like Dr. Hoey who had creditably pub- 
lished two long volumes of translations from Persian into English 
should commit such a faux pas. 

There is however no doubt that Dr. Hoey composed Urdu verses 
and had ‘ Hoey ' as his nom-de-plume, Only two fragments of his 
ghazals are recovered from the limbo of oblivion and will be found 
elsewhere. His verses show spontaniety, great command over 
language, ease and fluency. They are a credit to his mastery over 
language and a tribute to his poetical powers. 

Robert Paget Dewhurst " Saqib." 

Robert Paget Dewhurst, I. C. S. (retired); M. A. (Oxon); F, R. G. S. 
M. R. A. S., poetically surnamed Saqib, writes ghazals very occa- 
sionally and has sent me two of his ghazals with a short biographi- 
cal note. 

His career may be briefly summarised : After holding an open 
scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, and gaining double first class 
honours in Mathematics and second class honours in Classics he 
passed into the Indian Civil Service in 1892. He retired from the 
service in 1920 after holding charge of the Furrukhabad, Unao, 
Ballia, Rae Bareli and Basti districts in U. P. as district officer and 
being Sessions Judge of Saharanpur and Gonda with Bahraich. 
He was also Under-Secretary to the U. P. Government in 1900-01. 
He obtained thd Degree of Honour in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and 
Hindi and passed the High Proficiency test in Sanskrit, as well as in 
these four languages. Since his retirement he has been a Lecturer 
in Urdu and Hindi in Oxford University and is a member of the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dewhurst has composed only two ghazals as there is no doubt 
about the authorship of these ghazals when the intrinsic merit of 
the ghazals is considered. Dewhurst has an uncertain touch and 
his command over the Urdu language is precarious. His genius is not 
adapted to oriental poetry and some of his verses contain glaring 
flaws of language, idioms and metre. These ghazals will be found 
elsewhere. He however deserves credit for venturing to compose 
verses in an alien tongue when its study is no longer a distinction 
and even a necessity to the foreigners. If he had worked harder, 
read deeper and practised with greater assiduity he could have 
acquitted himself better. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

The Armenian Poets of Urdu and Persian. 

The Armenians have produced some notable poets in Urdu and 
Persian. Their connections with India date from very ancient times. 
They originally came as traders and attracted notice as early as 
780 A. D. The great authority but occasionally uncritical on the 
subject is Mesrovb J. Seth who has written a "History of the 
Armenians in India " published in 1895 and has contributed many 
literary papers disclosing considerable research in Bengal Past 
and Present and other historical journals, He has recently brought 
out a comprehensive history entitled "Armenians in India" from 
the earliest times to the present day. 

Mr. Seth states that in 149 B. C, two fugitive Rajput princes of 
far-famed Kanauj escaped to far off Armenia where they found an 
asylum and were welcomed by the Armenian King Volarsaees who 
showed them hospitality and gave them permission to build cities 
and erect Hindu temples for the worship of God in their own way. 
This statement is not accepted by Scholars as there is no convincing 
authority and its accuracy has been challenged by them. 

The Armenians although they had commercial contacts with 
India from the days of remote antiquity, formed no permanent 
settlements or planted any colonies at the principal commercial 
centres of India. They were merely sojourners, birds of passage, 
travelling overland from the land of Ararat through Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, Bactria and Tibet and buying spices and the fine muslin for 
which India was then famous all over the world. It was Akbar who 
persuaded them to settle down at Agra and in his dominions for he 
hoped to improve the trade of the country, It is mentioned by one, 
Thomas Khoja Mall, the Armenian historian of Bengal that during 
one of his incognito tours in Kashmir Akbar met an Armenian 
merchant named Jacob who had a son with him, a handsome and a 
promising lad. Akbar invited the Armenian merchant to visit Agra 
and settle there and induced many of his compatriots scattered all 
over the Punjab and India to reside at the Imperial city. A flou- 
rishing colony sprang up at Agra and an Armenian Church was 
erected in 1562. One of Akbar's queens Mariam Zamani Begum is 
said to have been an Armenian. The Armenians soon rose to high 
favour. The Chief Justice of the Empire (Mir Adi) Abdul Hai was 
an Armenian. “The Lady Doctor in charge of the royal seraglio was 
Juliana an Armenian and was said to have been given in marriage 
by Akbar to Prince Jean Phillipe de Bourbon of Navarre. A daughter 
of the Armenian, Abdul Hai, the Chief Justice was given in marriage 
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by Akbctr to an Armenian, at his Court, by name Iskander or Alex- 
ander who had come to Agra from Aleppo. His son Alexander 
better known in history as Mirza Zulqarnain rose through sheer 
merit to be a grandee (Amir) of the Moghal Court during the reign 
of Jehangir and Shah Jehan. Zulqarnain was a good Hindi and 
Urdu scholar, an accomplished Persian poet and a singer of repute 
and will be dealt with later. 


In 1609 Captain William Hawkins arrived at the Court of Jehan- 
gir with a letter from King fames I of England and he was given 
'a young Armenian Mayden of noble birth' in marriage. She left in 
1611 with Hawkins for England but he died at sea and the widow 
remarried Gabriel Towerson in 1614 who was put to death at 
Amboyna in 1623 by the Dutch. She revisited India in 1617. She 
was given a purse by the Hon'ble East India Company. Hawkins' 
account of the marriage is interesting. lehangir, says Hawkins 
offered him a wife. "The king was very earnest with me to take a 

white maiden out of his palace and he would promise me she 

would turn Christian. In regard she was a Moor I refused but if 
so bee there could bee a Christian found, I would accept it, at which 
my speech, I little thought a Christian's daughter could be found." 
But lehangir produced an Armenian maiden, daughter of one 
Mubarak Shah ; "and I having passed my word to the king could 
not withstand my fortunes" and so he married her. This was the 
first Anglo-Armenian marriage in India. Many Englishmen and 
Europeans have married Armenian wives as will appear from the 
numerous inscriptions on tombs at the Armenian Cemetery at Agra. 


There is no doubt about the sterling qualities of the Armenians 
but some English visitors to India said harsh things. Terry in 1615 

says "there are many Armenians....amongst them the greatest 

part of whose Christianity lies in their names. They made and sold 

wine, tasted too much by those that make it." Father ferome 

Xavier writing in 1598 from Lahore mentions an Armenian who 
wanted to marry his deceased wife's sister. About 1604 some 
Armenians conspired with an English heretic (fohn Midnall) and 
some Portuguese malcontents against the Jesuits and gave them 
trouble. References to Armenians are frequent in the letters of 
English factors. 


The Armenian community was undisputedly numerous and 
wealthy and produced personages of importance. It is not neces- 
sary to name all ihe distinguished Armenians in India and to recount 
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their varied achievements. They are fully described in the monu- 
mental work of Mesrovb Jacob Seth entitled "Armenians in India 
from the earliest times to the present day." A few of them can only 
be mentioned here. Domingo Pires was the Armenian interpreter 
at the Court of Akbar. Mirza Zulqarnain the most distinguished of 
the Armenians was a grandee of the Moghul Court in the time of 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan. Shah Nazar Khan, "an Armenian Krupp 
in India" cast at Lahore the famous cannon called the Zamzamat 
for Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1761 A. D. Khawajah Gregory or 
Gorgin Khan was the famous Armenian Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal and fell a prey to the sword 
of an unknown assassin in 1763. Colonel Jacob was for 70 years a 
commander of Scindbia's army. Sarmad was a distinguished 
Persian poet in India. There were diplomats like Khojah Israel 
Sarhad, Margar Avagsheenentz, Petrus Arathoon ; there were mer- 
chant princes like Khojah Phanoos Kalandar of Surat, Khojah Petrus 
Woskan, Jacob Johannes of Lucknow, Agah Shameer of Madras, 
Agah Catchick Arakiel of Calcutta ; public benefactors and philan- 
thropists like Agah Owenjohn Jacob, Gerakh of Surat, Astwasatoor 
Mooradkhan, Mcmatsakan Varden, Massy Baba Jan, Khwajah Petrus 
Woskan; Mesrovb David Thaliadian, poet, author, journalist and 
educationist, Agah Samuef Moorat a patron of Armenian learning, 
Revd. Arathoon Shumavon, the father of Armenian Journalism, 
Thomas Khojamall historian. There were also notable Armenian 
ladies like Nawab Marium Begum Saheba, queen of King Ghazi- 
uddin Haider of Oudh, Juliana the wife of Prince John Phillipe 
Bourbon, the much debated Christian wife of Akbar etc. 


In 1813 an English Doctor, James Short of the H. E. I. C's. service 
married at Patna an Armenian lady, the widow of an Armenian 
merchant Minas. One of the daughters Mariam became one of the 
queens of King Ghaziuddin Haider and was called Nawab Sultan 
Mariam Begam Saheba. She received a monthly pension of 
Rs. 2,500, from King Ghaziuddin Haider of Oudh during her life time 
and as she had no issue a pension of Rs. 835/5/4 per month was 
allowed after her death to her younger brother Joseph Short and it 
is being paid to this day to the descendants of Joseph Short from 
the Government Wasika Office at Lucknow. A genealogical table 
appended gives the list of wasikadars and incidentally shows the 
connection between the various Anglo-Indian families of Lucknow. 
Mariam lived and died a Christian in 1849 and was buried near the 
Roushan Uddaulah Kothi. 


An important Armenian family is that of Colonel Jacob (1755’ 
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1850) who held an important position at Gwalior and who served 
the Scindhia faithfully and loyally for an uninterrupted period of 
seventy years. Colonel Jacob's father was Petrus (Peter) who was 
a merchant from Erivan in Armenia and his mother was Joanna, the 
daughter of an envoy Johannes, an Armenian from Julfa, the Arme- 
nian suburb of Isphahan the former capital of Persia, where a large 
Armenian colony was settled by Shah Abbas the Great in 1605. 
Petrus died in Delhi and Joanna died in 1802 at Agra and lies 
buried at the old Armenian Cemetery at Lashkarpur. 


Colonel Jacob took to the profession of arms and formed a 
military corps. He attached himself first to the Rajah of Bharatpur 
and his corps grew daily in strength. For three years he did well 
and then fell ill when he entrusted the command to one of his 
brothers-in-law who was a merchant but he allowed the corps to 
deteriorate. On his recovery, Jacob with the soldiers entered the 
service of De Boigne in 1780 who was in command of Scindhia's 
army. He fought in the battle of Ujjain and received the rank of a 
colonel for his bravery from Daulat Rao Scindhia. He was also 
given the command of 1st Brigade which was composed of twelve 
regiments of infantry, four cavalry and one brigade artillery with 
150 guns. His pay was Rs. 3,000 a month besides the revenue ot 
two villages which was designated as nankar. The troops were 
paid out of the revenues of the three districts computed at Rs. 18 
lakhs a year. He paid the soldiers regularly and was held in 
highest respect and commanded their love, obedience and faithful- 
ness. After his death Col. Jacob left an estate worth Rs. six lakhs 
in cash and a palatial house. He died in 1850 at the age of 95 years 
3 months. His grave is in the Armenian Cemetery at Gwalior. 
Colonel Jacob had two sons, David and Gwen or John Jacob, the 
former held the rank of Major under his father on Rs. 1,800 per 
month and the latter of Captain under his brother onRs. 900. Major 
David Jacob (1813-48) led an extravagant and licentious life in the 
midst of dancing girls. He died of phthisis in 1848. His widow 
Salbi daughter of an Armenian merchant of Calcutta, Pogose Cara- 
piet died in Gwalior in 1893. They had two daughters Pherine 
known as Mutrujan who married Major Stephens Raghellini of 
Begum Sumru's army and Sarah known as Chuttrhujan who married 
an Armenian, Sharfraz Warden (1814-1857) at Agra, Captain Owen 
or John Jacob left Gwalior in 1850 and resided at Agra. He was 
very friendly with Muslims and associated closely with them. He 
fought against the mutineers and was murdered by them. The 
following pedigree constructed from the data made available in 
Seth's article in Bengal Past and Presont Serial No. 77 January- 
March 1930 is of interest. 
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There were a number of Armenians at Gwalior serving under 
Colonel Jacob as officers both commissioned and non-commissioned. 
Some built up considerable fortunes. One Major Johannes left five 
lakhs. After the battles of Maharajpur and Punniar in 1843 which 
resulted in the disbandment of the huge army of Scindhia most 
of the Armenians left Gwalior. There are no Armenians of any 
note in Gwalior now. Major Johannes better known as Waness 
Sahab constructed an artificial tank. He married a sister of Colonel 
Jacob's wife Helen, by name Shahzadi Bisale. He died without any 
issue at Gwalior in 1 829. 

Another notable Armenian family was settled at Lucknow. 
Jacob Johannes was an Armenian Christian. He was residing at 
Lucknow at the time of the occupation of Oudh by the British Go- 
vernment in 1856. He was a big merchant and also in the service of 
King of Oudh. He originally came from Sylhet but had long resided 
in Lucknow. He died in Lucknow in 1863 leaving a widow Amelia 
Faustina and a daughter Dorothy Eliza Victoria aged twelve years 
and a son. By his Will bearing the date the 21st September 1863 
he appointed his wife as executrix and guardian of his daughter. 
After certain expenses, debts and bequests he willed his house in 
Golaganj, Lucknow, known as Dolly house, certain lands in Jeejamow 
and a bazar known as Dollyganj to Dorothy Eliza Victoria his 
daughter. She married Mr. Quieros in 1867 and died in 1890 
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leaving her surviving husband and two sons Jacob Edgar and 
Alexander. The property was a subject of litigation and the facts 
are gleaned from the reported case Nawab Farrukh Begum versus 
Sheikh Ahmad Ali and others — First Civil Appeal No. 98 of 1902, 
Vol. VI Oudh Cases, page 325. Johannes was the richest European 
merchant of Lucknow and his house was south of Begum Kothi and 
Baillie Guard gate. He is shown in the list of European members 
of the Lucknow garrison in 1857. His shop and house were looted. 
The J ohannes and Quieros families are prominent and prolific Anglo- 
Indian families of Lucknow and their genealogical trees constructed 
from careful enquiries but whose complete accuracy is not vouched 
for, are given below. 


AMELIA FAUSTINA— JACOB JOHANNES DIED 1863. 


r 

Joseph Jacob Johannes married Ellen Short. 
He was a photographer and painter and 
employed as an Engineer at Bhopal where 
he died about 1890 at the age of nearly 75 years. 
He was a Urdu and Persian scholar. 


1 

Dorothy Eliza Victoria 

died in 1890 

married Alfred Adolphus 
Quieros. 


r 


Christiana 
Johannes 
born in 1857 
and married 
to Mr. Clarke 
in 1876. She 
died in Luck- 
now in the 
eighties. 


r 


Angelina 
Virginia 
died un- 
married 
1862-1885. 


I 

John Joseph 
Jacob married 
Miss Agnes 
Eleanor Green- 
way a clerk in 
Judicial Com- 
missioner's 
Court 
Lucknow. 

I 

l 


Eva Florence 
married Mr. 
Spier died in 
1889 born in 
1869. 


Josephine 
Balance 
married 
B. Bourbon 


— i 

Anne 

Magdalene 

married 

Lafrenais 


of Bhopal, born in 1880. 


r 


Lewis 

Bourbon. 


Napoleon 

Bourbon. 


1 

Joanna 
Bourbon 
Maria dead. 


1 


Marian St. Agnes 
married Anthony 
Grieff. 


I 

Dennis Apcar 
dead. 


Muriel Edith 
married Chalk, 


I 

Dorothy. 


Leslie St. John 
dead. 


Mirza Zulqaraain 1592-1656. 


Sources: — 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Appendix to the Hakluyt Society's edition of the Travels 
of Peter Mundy. 

Hosten's Memoir of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Notices in Jehangir's Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri, the Amal-i-Salah 
and the Badshahnama. 

Hstory of India in Armenian by Thomas Khojamal. 
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5. Records of European travellers such as Terry Coryate, 

Mundy Drake, Bernier, Manucci, and Travernier. 

6. Letters and reports left by Jesuit missionaries. 

The original authorities and published material have been 
admirably collated and summarised by Maclagan in his book " The 
Jesuits and the Great Mogul." M. J. Seth has also -written on the 
subject in " Bengal Past and Present " and his comprehensive history 
of Armenians published in 1938. 

Mirza Zulqarnain was the son of a merchant from Aleppo who 
had settled in India and who is ordinarily known as Mirza Sikandar 
but whose name appears to have been Hakub or Yakub. Sikander's 
wife was Juliana and on her death probably shortly before 1598 he 
was incited by Akbar to marry her sister which horrified the Jesuit 
Fathers who were at the Court. Sikander was a merchant and he 
died a wealthy man in 1613 and buried in Agra Cemetery. Sikander 
had two sons by his wife Juliana: Mirza Zulqarnain and Mirza Si- 

kandar born probably in 1592 and 1595 respectively. It is stated by 
the Armenian historian that Akbar saw Zulqarnain as a small child 
in Kashmir and being struck with the child's appearance adopted 
him with his father's consent. Others have gone so far as to say 
that Zulqarnain was Akbar's son. Zulqarnain was an inmate of the 
Zenana and he was brought up by one of Akbar's queens with the 
young princes. In 1606 Jehangir in pursuance of a strong pro-Mus- 
lim policy insisted on the conversion of the two boys Zulqarnain and 
Sikander which they successfully resisted and later won the favour 
of Jahangir who advanced Zulqarnain to posts of dignity. He was 
made a Collector of Salt revenues of Sambhar in Rajputana and is 
mentioned in 1619 as Governer of 'a certain province' doubtless 
Sambhar with more than 200 Christians in service and with two 
a athers in constant residence as chaplains. From the Persian me- 
moirs of Jehangir he appears to have been at first in charge of the 
salt works at Sambhar and subsequently about the year 1621 to have 
been put in civil and criminal charge of the Sarkar or district of 
Sambhar, In 1623 he applied to be transferred to Ajmer but he 
failed to get the appointment. He was loyal to Jehangir when the 
rebel army of Prince Khurram advanced on Sambhar and was 
rewarded with additional rank and salary. In 1627 when Prince 
Khurrum ascended the throne as Shah Jehan the fortunes of the 
Mirza naturally declined. Either in 1627 or shortly before he 
appears to have been transferred to Bahraich or possibly Gorakhpur 
or both, whence he was recaUed in 1632 to Agra. He was still at 
Agra in 1633 and at Lahore with the King in 1634. He suffered 
severely during Shah Jehan's anti-Christian outburst of 1634-35 but 
was shortly afterwards restored to his old position. In 1636 we 
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hear of his being with the army at Aurangabad in the Deccan. By 
1640 he was again in some degree of favour and in January 1642 
he left Agra to serve with Sultan Shuja in Bengal. In 1648 he was 
again at Agra and held at this time the rank of 500 with 300 horse 
and is described shortly afterwards as Governor of Lahore. He 
followed the King one time or another to Bengal, Kabul, Lahore and 
Multan. In 1649 he was restored to his old post at Sambhar but 
he resigned the service two years later and lived the rest of his life 
in retirement. He died in 1656. 

He was a devout Christian and attached to the Roman Catholic 
form of faith. He religiously performed all the rites of Christianity 
and was regarded by the Jesuit Fathers as an ideal of a Christian in 
high places. His charities to the Church and to the poor were on 
a grand scale. He was constantly maintaining needy Christians 
and spent considerable sums on various occasions. He fully earned 
the title commonly applied to him of "Father of the Christians of 
Mogor," Of his charities the most prominent was the foundation 
of the College or "Collegium inchoatum" at Agra. 

In addition to his characteristics of deep piety and great libe- 
rality Zulqarnain had also a reputation for skill in poetry and music 
a form of talent which was always held in special honour among the 
Moghuls. Father Botelho even speaks of him as having "among 
the Moors the same reputation as a poet as Camoens has here with 
us." He tells us too how on one occasion when the king had 
arrived from Lahore, the Prince Dara Shikoh called out to the Mirza: 
"Mere bhay, Mere bhay (my brother), my father has just come from 
Lahore; make a ' Torpet ' (Dhurpad) i. e. a Hindi song in a particu- 
lar ragni in his honour. " If your father were to become a Christian" 
replied the Mirza, " I should make a very fine hymn in his honour." 
The Indian historians mention that Mirza composed poems in 
honour of Shah Jehan. It is mentioned in " Waris ; Continuation of 
Badshah Nama" that Mirza Zulqarnain came from Bengal and pre- 
sented poems which he had composed in Shah Jehan's name on 
the occasion of his accession to the throne and got a present of 
four thousand rupees. These qasidas in Persian are still to be 
traced. He also composed a poem when Shah Jahan removed his 
capital from Agra to Delhi in 1648. A Jesuit Father refers to the 
poem as follows. " On the transfer of the capital Shah Jehan asked 
Zulqarnain to write a poem; he wrote perfect verses but sang not 
the praises of the King but the power of God alone; Shah Jehan 
indignantly rejected the panegyric. Afterwards he substituted his own 
name where that of God came in. The Jesuits attributed the re- 
lease .of Father Busi by Shah Jehan to a soothing effect of a poem 
by the Mirza. We are also told by Father Cesehi a curious tale, 
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how a " certain Christian " who was no doubt Zulqarnain, when 
disputing with the Moors, called on them to acknowledge his faith 
if a bird should repeat his song. Jehangir writing about Zulqarnain 
in his Memoirs writes 

j[ O ^jif <siui«. <£•*> 

soU* f jd,«o 

V 

(He is well versed in Indian music ; His taste in this art was 
faultless ; his compositions were frequently brought to my notice and 
approved). The Amal-i -Salih also speaks of his rare knowledge of 
Hindustani music and melody." 

It is needless to go into the details of the family of Zulqarnain. 
He was the first Armenian poet of repute and distinction. The 
family tree as given by Maclagan is interesting and reproduced 
below. 


ABDUL HAI FERINGEE 


"* 1 

Second daughter 


2 sons 


Sikandar 

I 

George 

i 


Clara Iraj or Gasper Denial or Michael 


Zulqarnain s mother Juliana was the daughter of one Abdul 
Hai or Abdul Hayy who is described in Jehangir's Memoirs as Abdul 
Hayy the Armenian who was in the service of the royal harem 
Zulqamain's wife was Helena or Ilena who died in 1638 and was 
buried in Lahore in a fine tomb in a garden. The Mirza had in 
addition to a son who died in infancy, three sons and a daughter 
ail of whom were married in his life time. The daughter was 
called Clara and she was in 1678 a widow dependent for subsistence 
on a pittance provided by the College at Agra. The sons according 
to the custom of the time bore both vernacular and European names 
The .eldest was Mirza Observam or John Baptist; the second Mirza 


r 

Zulqarnain married Helena 


Son died in Observam or 
infancy John Baptist 


r 


Juliana Sikandar 
1 
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Irij or Gaspar ; and the third Mirza Danial or Michael. The first two 
died during their father's time. 

2. — Saidai "Sarmad." died 1662 A. D. 

Sarmad was the poetical name of an Armenian merchant who 
came to India in the reign of Emperor Shah Jehan. He became a 
convert to Islam. In one of his journeys towards Thatta in Sindh 
in connection with his business he became enamoured of the 
beauty of a Hindu youth by name Abhay Chand and he wrote. — 

^ e&\ ^ (* J ^ 

In the ecstasy af his love, he distributed his wealth and goods 
and so great was his distraction that he used to go about the 
streets naked. When he came to Delhi Dara Shikoh was greatly 
•attracted by and devoted to his philosophic utterances and he sent 
him one day to see the King. Sarmad on return recited the following 
couplet — 

It was said that Sarmad had stated that Dara Shikoh will 
become Emperor and this greatly displeased Aurangzebe. When 
he ascended the throne he sent the chief Qazi Mulla Qawi to 
enquire from Sarmad as to why he went about naked when he was 
so gifted and accomplished. Sarmad replied that the devil in him 
was strong ^y* jUsi&with a subtle meaning that Qawi the chief 

Qazi was a satan. He also recited a rubai — 

fy 4 fy 4 ow J>3IU 

ly 4 A*-*)! r*? 1 * 5 c ^- w l er* jOjf 

The Qazi was incensed at this double-barrelled retort and com- 
plained to Aurangzebe giving his verdict that Sarmad was worthy 
of being beheaded. He was summoned before the learned men 
of the Court for his trial. Aurangzebe asked him if it was true that 
he said that Dara Shikoh would become Emperor and that the 
prophecy did not come true. Sarmad replied " Aye but the pro- 
phecy has not gone wrong for Dara Shikoh is the King of the 
Eternal." This further infuriated Aurangzebe who asked him why 
he uttered only La ilah (There is no God) and not the full text 
La Ilaha Illallah Mohammad-ur-Rasulullah. (There is no God but 
God and Mahommad is his Prophet). Sarmad replied that he was 
passing through the period of Negativism of philosophy and the 
Positivism will come later on. He was exhorted to repent and hot 
to go about naked but he refused and he used to repeat the verse 
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l } y ~ jt ok- v**'* *jbf °-" v ^r e 

The theologians gave a verdict of death and he was beheaded by 
a sword. He recited the following verse on seeing the sword — 

(•« gf J>'\ J-’) & e?^ 0 iJ -> l “ SJ,4 “ > 

His head was cut off in 1662 A. D. and it is said that his head re- 
peated three times La llah. 


Aurangzebe was also displeased at the following rubai of 
Sarmad which may be interpreted to mean a disparagement of the 
Prophet. — 


ILjo vjjUu jty iS »a 

The Mullas say that Mohammad entered the Heavens; but Sarmad 
says that the Heavens entered Mohammad (denying the Mairaj 
"ascension" of Mohammad, a cardinal belief of Muslims). 

Sarmad had a great reputation of a mystic and philosopher 
and his rubais are famous, a selection of which will be found 
elsewhere. 


3. Johannes "Sahab". 

In the "Taakiran Sakhun Shuara" and other tazkiras is mentioned 
the name of Johannes with the poetical title of Sahab. He is des- 
cribed as an European poet of Urdu, the pupil of Mir Wazir Ali 
Saba, the famous pupil of Atish. Only one line is given as a 
sample of his verses. 

Johannes is a common Armenian name. John is an abbrevia- 
ted form of Johannes. The Armenians flourished in Lucknow in the 
days of the Nawab Kings of Oudh. The most important Armenian 
family was that of Jacob Johannes who came from Sylhet, obtained 
employment with the King of Oudh and was a wealthy merchant. 
He is mentioned in the list of Europeans of the Lucknow garrison in 
1857: He had a house south of Begum Kothi and Baillie Guard 
gate. It was just outside the entrenched area and centre of the 
rebels. Johannes' shop was south of his house. The house of the 
younger Johannes was to the north-west of the elder Johannes' 
house. The first sortie made by the garrison on Johannes' house 
was on 7th July 1857. It took place at noon and was perfectly 
successful. The enemy who crowded the building made no resis- 
tance but fled. 

There is no doubt that the poet Johannes belonged to this 
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notable f am ily. He can either be Jacob Johannes who died in 
1863 or he might be his son Joseph Jacob Johannes. It was pro- 
bably the latter as he had the reputation of being an Urdu and 
Persian scholar. He was a photographer and a painter. He went 
to Bhopal where he was employed as an engineer. He is described 
’:o be a man of quiet manners and humble mien. 

He is reported to have died before 1892 aged about 75 
years. He married Ellen Short, daughter of Joseph Short whose 
sister Sultan Mariam Begum also known as Wilayate Mahal 
married King Ghaziuddin Haider. In 1863 when Joseph Short gave 
a list of his heirs he mentions Ellen Johannes as his second legiti- 
mate daughter aged 25 years. She was thus born in 1838. Joseph 
Jacob Johannes and Ellen Johannes had a number of children as 
appears from the Baptismal Registers of the church at Lucknow. 

The only verse available is — 

* ji=F» : 3 y- i )y> 

Johannes must have won a reputation as a poet to be included in 
the tazkira. It appears that he had complete mastery over the 
language and technique of the verse. Despite intensive enquiries 
no other poems could be secured. 

A family tree of Joseph Short as compiled by the Wasika 
Office, Lucknow, is also included as it throws considerable light on 
the Anglo-Indian families of Lucknow and is based on documentary 
evidence. 
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4. Irene S. Jacob "Farha:" a.id "Airan." 

Irene S. Jacob was an Armenian who was settled at Gorakhpur, 
U. P., and was a merchant. He was fond of Urdu poetry and wrote 
poems which he contributed in the Payam i Yar of Lucknow. The 
author of " European Shurai Urdu " has copied the account and the 
poems from Lala Sri Rain's "Khum Khanai Jaweed." Both have 
fallen into error with regard to his poetical master. They mention 
that Jacob was the pupil of Rayaz Khairabadi. I made a reference 
to Rayaz who denied this. In the Pyam i Yar Jacob describes 
himself as the pupil of Hunar Lucknavi and gives his takhullus 
Farhat and not Airan. It is true that he occasionally adopted the 
nom-de-plume of Airan but his real takhullus was Farhat. He 
published two ghazals in the' Gulchin of August 1 896 and a ghazal 
in the Payam iYar of July 1898. The three ghazals and a few 
of his stray verses will be found elsewhere. It is possible Irene 
Jacob may be related to the famous Armenian family of Col. Jacob 
of Gwalior. 

As a poet Jacob writes with great ease and fluency and shows 
great command over language and idiom. — 


K Ot £* '£ at 

iJ'S ^4 eJS'* ytjfi 

jh ! Lf 


Wf oIj £ rf®'* 

Ojb c'eJ ct>; <S'S o-*Ui 


5| All jijtfl W 


(j-J 3); t-J! c «| eW 

^ c-i* J u> . £ t_3>a. as 

(Ji £ ^4^1 1^4" ^*1 at Ijr^ c «yl *) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INDO-BRITISH POETS OF URDU AND PERSIAN. 

1. John Thomas " Toomas " 

2. Alexander Haederley " Azad 

3. General Joseph Bensley " Fana" 

4. Colonel Shad well Plough. 

5. David Ochterloney Dyce Sombre. 

6. Lt.-Colonel James Skinner "Skinner" 

( 7. Suleman Shikoh Gardner " Fana " 

8. Daniel Socrates Nathaniel Gardner "Shukr" 

9. Revd. Bartholomew Gardner " Sabr " 

10. „ Robert Gardner "Asbaq" 

Gardner Family J 11. „ Patrick Solomon Gardner "Shauq" 

of ’ 12. William Gardner "Idris" 

Kasganj. 13. Alley Felix Gardner " Falak" 

14. Theophilus Gardner *' Jinn" 
l 15. Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia 
l Begam. 

16. John Roberts " Jan " of Lucknow. 

17. Colonel Palmer " Palmer" 

18. Thomas William Beale "Thomas " 

19. Benjamin Johnston "Falatun" 

20. Benjamin David Montrose " Muztar " 

21. James Corcharan "Karkaran" 

22. Mr, Munro " Mazlum " Dehlvi of Gwalior. 

23. Claudius Boxter "Nazm" of Lucknow. 

24. A. W. Songster " Sahab " of Lucknow. 

25. Walker " Walker " of Calcutta. 

26. Lester N. Desney " Raunaq " Lucknow. 

27. E. A. Joseph "Kamil " Ajmere. 

John Thomas "Toomas". 

John Thomas was the son of the famous George Thomas, the 
famous military adventurer and a soldier of fortune whose career 
and exploits are chronicled in great details in books on Indian 
history and particularly in Compton's " Account of the European 
Military Adventurers of Hindustan ", Keene's " Hindustan under Free- 
lancers" (1770-1820) and "Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas 
1803", by William Francklin. 

George Thomas, the Irishman after wanderings and a chequer- 
ed career took service with Begum Sumru about 1787 A.D. By 
his dash and personality he soon rose in command and favour of 
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the Begam and in 1790 he was her highest general and was also 
her chief advisor and councillor. Undue partiality shown b} 
Begam Sumru to a newly arrived Frenchman, Le Vassoutt excited 
animosity and heart-burning in the breast of George Thomas who 
quitted the service in disgust in 1792. Despite unfriendly acts 
of the Begam George Thomas came to her rescue when her army 
rebelled with Zafaryab Khan at its head and when she was 
imprisoned in 1795. 

The Begam remembered with gratitude the invaluable services 
rendered by George Thomas and on the authority of Keegan 
("Sardhana" pages 39 & 54) she gave him a wife on the occasion 
of her reinstallation. Her name was Maria and she is described 
as a young lady of French extraction, one of Begam Sumru's chief 
maids-of-honour with whom he received a considerable dowry." 
By some authorities she is stated to have been an Indian Christian. 
This marriage took place in 1796 perhaps at Sardhana. Thomas 
himself is said to have been a Protestant while Maria was a Roman 
Catholic as were all their children. 


No reliable and accurate information is available about his 
descendants but the following pedigree constructed from data 
gathered from different places is of some interest: — 


GEORGE THOMAS married MARIA. 


f I 

John Thomas Jacob Thomas 

married Sohagan died before 

Begam. daughter of 1846. 

Agha Wanus, Arme- 
nian, died childless. 


f 

daughter married 
John Louis Peter 
Legois? 


George Thomas half Juliana 

brother of John Thomas | 

died in 1849, Joseph died 
| issueless in 

daughter killed in Agra. 

Indian Mutiny. 

'"1 

George 

Thomas 

(Blind.) 

I 

Joanna married 
Alexander Martin 


r 

son 


i 

Alexander 

Head Clerk to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Dharamsala. Punjab, killed in 1905, 


Before adverting to John Thomas, it may be advisable to deal 
with the rest of the descendants of George Thomas. Jacob Thomas 
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married and left one son George Thomas who died blind in both 
eyes leaving a daughter Joanna who was married to Alexander 
Martin a pensioned clerk of Agra by whom she had two sons. 
One of these sons fs said to have dropped the surname Martin 
and to have been known only as Alexander. He was Head Clerk 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Dharamsala, Punjab, and was killed 
with his Scotch wife in the earthquake at that place in 1905. 
George Thomas married, and left an only child, a daughter who 
died from the effects of suffering whilst escaping from the 
mutineers at Delhi in 1857. Juliana Thomas married and had an 
only son, Joseph, who died at Agra without 'issue. It is possible 
that other descendants exist for, according to Keene, Thomas kept 
a " harem " and left an exceedingly numerous progeny who found 
an asylum at Sardhana. Jacob Thomas was the fourth son of 
George Thomas and his career is described at some length in 
'‘Garrett and Grey's European Adventurers.of Northern India” (1785- 
1849). Jacob Thomas joined the Khalsa in March 1838 (the Sikh 
Army of Ranjit Singh) on a salary of Rs. 300 per month after 
serving for many years with Begam Sumru but when, consequent 
on the death of the Begam, the Sardhana forces were disbanded he 
like others sought and obtained service with Ranjit Singh. Barr's 
Journal, pages 222-232, throws an interesting sidelight on him : 

" Colonel. Jacob Thomas commands the Najib regiment He is 

I understand a dull heavy man and the efficiency of his regiment 
as well as his own authority may be judged from the circumstances 
that when his regiment was ordered the other day to move their 
camp he cajne to complain to Col. Wade that though he had 
issued the necessary orders for them to do so not a single indivi- 
dual attends to them." Later a mutiny broke out in his regiment 
and the rebels turned out Col. Jacob Thomas and his Adjutant and 
the mutineers ridiculed their officers. Jacob Thomas after some 
active service was dismissed by Pundit Julia after 1841 and returned 
to Sardhana from where he repeatedly appealed to the Resident at 
Lahore and the Durbar Government for compensation for loss 
of employment and past good services. Eventually his pertinacity 
was rewarded by a grant of Rs. 2,000 which was made over to the 
Catholic Bishop of Sardhana for payment to Thomas for apparently 
like his father he could neither read nor write English. 

Captain Bullock in his notes in " Bengal Past and Present " 
(April — June 1931) mentions that " At Agra are three graves which 
may perhaps be those of the descendants of George Thomas. The 
first two given below may be grandchildren of his : — 

(a) Miss Georgina Thomas, born 8th April 1833 ; died 
1st January 1849. 
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(b) Mr. George Thomas, died 3rd October 1866, aged 58 

years. 

(c) Mrs. Catrina A. Thomas, died 22nd December 1894." 

According to the researches oi Captain Bullock discussed in 
January — March 1932 issue of "Bengal Past and Present" George 
Thomas was married to Maria in 1787 A.D. while she was living 
in the house of Reginald Walter in Badshahpur. This is based on 
(a) monumental inscriptions in the Old Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Agra, and (b) a copy of an entry in a Register of Marriages and 
Baptisms (1780-1790) kept by Father Gregory who baptised Begam 
Sumru at Agra on 7th May 1781. The weight of authority however 
leans to the fact that he was married in 1796. 

George Puech Shore in his "Dewan " has a laudatory poem on 
the occasion of the anniversary of a son named Anwar-ul-Huq of 
Jan Thomas Sahab alias Jan Alam Rais, Meerut. It was written 
about 1877 but it cannot be ascertained if the John Thomas was 
any descendant of George Thomas. 

From the Depositions in Dyce Sombre's case a few interesting 
facts have been gleaned. George Thomas Jourj Junj, son of George 
Thomas who was also known as J.ourj Junj. died in 1849. There 
was one Thomas, Tahsildar of Budhana, who married about 1850. 
In 1839 John Thomas who was named as Jan Sahab was alive and 
Dyce enquires about him and his family from Raghelini. George 
Thomas, son of Jacob Thomas, was in the Begam 's service and was 
alive in 1850. George Thomas, son of George Thomas, and half 
brother of John Thomas was also in her service. 

John Thomas was the eldest son of George Thomas. The date 
of his birth is not available but he is mentioned to be alive in 
1839 as it appears from one of the letters of Dyce. He was dead 
in 1852 for Raghelini deposes in that year that Sohagun Begam, 
widow of John Thomas, was a pensioner of Dyce Sombre. He was 
held in great esteem for it is again deposed by Raghelini that " he 
was maintained by the Begam. He used to live in the Mahal. He 
could do as he liked. The Begam used to treat him in every 
respect as her son." 

When George Thomas' fortunes were wrecked and he deter- 
mined to set out to Europe he went to Sardhana and left his wife 
Maria, one daughter and his three sons under the care and pro- 
tection of the Begam who continued to treat every one of them 
with great consideration. In her Will according to Bullock the 
Begam left the following legacies to the Thomas family : — 
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I. John Thomas and his wife Rs. 14,000 with a pension of 

Rs. 250. 

II. Jacob Thomas, brother of John Thomas and now a cap- 

tain in my service Rs. 7,000 and a pension of Rs. 70. 

III. George Thomas, half brother of John Thomas, Rs. 2,000 

and a pension of Rs. 60. 

IV. Maria, mother of Jan Thomas, Rs. 7,000 and a pension 

of Rs. 70. 

According to Brijendra Nath in his book " Begam Samru " the 
Begam left in her Will a sum of Rs. 44,000 for the family of George 
Thomas ; Maria Rs. 7,000 ; John Thomas and his wife Joanna 
(Sohagan Begam) Rs. 18,000 and Rs. 7,000 respectively; Jacob 
Thomas Rs. 10,000 and George Thomas Rs. 2,000. From the list of 
amount of pensions of 1836 given by the Begam John Thomas used 
to get a pension of Rs. 300 from May 1806 for the reason that his 
father was Kul Mukhtar (Full Master) and Maria Rs. 60 from 15th 
May 1801 as George Thomas' wife. 

No details of his life could be gathered but there is an inter- 
esting description of his picture by Keene. " Next to the Begam 
hangs a well painted head of a debauched -looking man in a 
Kincob dress with a skull cap thrown over the left brow. This is 
John Thomas, son of the famous Georcje Thomas. The second 
description was contributed to the "Calcutta Review" in April 1894 
(page 312) by the Revd. A. Saunders Dyer who was then chaplain 
at Meerut." The only other picture of interest in the room is that 
of " John Thomas in the service of Her Highness during Mr. Dyce 
Sombre's life time," a ruffian in Indian costume who is buried in 
the neglected cemetery hard by. This picture was taken to England 
and is now lost sight of and is reported to be missing. 

It will appear that John Thomas wore Indian dress and lived an 
Indian life probably because of the departure and early death of 
his father. Being spoilt by the lavish affection of the Begam he 
indulged in dissipation without any restraint. It is mentioned that 
George Thomas father of John Thomas had so completely identified 
himself with his people and isolated himself from his countrymen 
that when Lord Wellesley asked him for an account of his domin- 
ions he begged that he might be allowed to send it in Persian as 
he had forgotten English. It is further recorded that whilst he and 
Lord Wellesley were looking over a map of India at Benares Tho- 
mas. who though a fair Persian scholar, was quite illiterate in 
English, inquired what the red shading meant. On being told, he 
sorrowfully placed his hand over the whole of the Punjab and said, 
" Had I been left alone, I would have made all this red with this 
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hand " ("Life of George Thomas by Francklin", page 212), It is also 
chronicled that out of his fortune realised which amounted to 
Rupees three and a half lakhs he settled 1^- lakhs upon his wife. With 
this background it is not surprising that John Thomas lived as an 
Indian nobleman and led a life of ease, comfort and dissipation 
being assured of a steady income settled by the Begam and the 
wealth left by his father. 


John Thomas is mentioned in Tazkiras to have lived in Delhi 
where he took part in the literary activities and Mushairas. He was 
a pupil of Shah Naseer. His poetical name is mentioned as Tomas 
Beale in his Dictionary states that he was a Hindustani 
poet and was known in literature as Khan Sahab which probably 
refers to John Thomas. A few verses are quoted below 
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In one of the ghazals written by one Louis Legois Tauqir 
((/-V M ^>0 mentioned in the manuscript Bayaz of Shore Sahab 
he refers to a hemistich by Thomas in his maqta. Possibly he was 
the poetical master of Tauqir. 




Alexander Heatherly Azad. 

(1829—1861 A. D.) 

His position. Probably one of the best exponents of Urdu 
verse, who hcts attained a complete mastery of Urdu poetry is Alex- 
ander Heatherly Azad, the poetical pupil of Nawab Zainul Abdin 
Khan Aarif, the pupil of Ghalib. He has left a complete Diwan 
which contains Qasidas, Ghazals, Qitas, Chronograms, Tazmins a 
short Masnavi, a poetical epistle etc. His poems are of a very high 
order and show a remarkable mastery and skill. It i s all the mom 
creditable that the poet died at the very early age of 32. He is cer- 
tainly in the first ranks of Anglo-Indian poets and can legitimately 
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claim to be a very good second class poet in the range of ■writers 
of Urdu verse. 

The Family name. — The name Heatherly is variously spelt as 
Hederly 1 , Hederlaey 2 . But my researches clearly establish that the 
correct spelling was Heatherly. It is true that the Urdu and Persian 
tazkiras of the period give the name as Haderly but it is obviously 
a mistake. The name has always been spelt in the family as 
Heatherly. The descendants of this family still adopt this spelling 
and a study of the private family papers, to which I have been 
given access, through the courtesy of one Mr. Thomas Heatherly 
clearly establishes the fact beyond all reasonable doubt. In the 
printed testimonials of James Heatherly and his son Thomas 
Heatherly who was serving in Bharatpur and other States the name 
appears as Heatherly. There is overwhelming evidence in ihe 
private records to show that the family name is Heatherly. 

Ancestry. — There is no historical mention of this family in the 
annals of Indian History. Lala Sri Ram mentions in his " Khum 
Khanai Jawed'', Volume I, that the ancestor in India James Heatherly 
was a Frenchman. This is clearly wrong for it is clear from the 
family records and testimonials of English officers under whom 
Heatherly served that he came of an English stock. 

It is stated by Mr. Thomas Heatherly, my informant, that there 
were some very valuable records of the family and appreciations 
of meritorious services rendered by his ancestors to Alwar, Bharat- 
pur, Jhaj Jhar, Khetri (Jaipur) and other States but they were des- 
troyed In a fire which caused considerable damage including the 
manuscript of Dewani Azad in the handwriting of the poet himself. 

The ancestor of the family in India in the words of Mr. Thomas 
Heatherly was one James Heatherly, a grandson or a relation of one 
Baron Heatherly of Heatherly House, Salisbury, England, who was 
born in 1787 and came out to India with his father also named 
James Heatherly and his mother and sister in the year 1798 A. D. 
His father was in the navy, a captain of the ship. His father desir- 
ing to seek a career in India, left bis children at Calcutta and pro- 
ceeded back to England with the intention of resigning his service, 
disposing of his property in England and settling down in India on 
■return. He however died of an epileptic fit as soon as he landed 
in England. James Heatherly (his son) found himself stranded in 
straitened circumstances in a strange country with his mother, his 
sister having died in the meantime. 

1. Mahfuzul Huq ’'Contributions of Europeans and Anglo-Indians to Urdu 

Poetry." 

2, Sardar Ali Saheb "European Shurai Urdu," 
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James was entered into a school at Calcutta with the generous 
help of a business firm, Messrs. Colvin and Horsley. In 1801 when 
he was only 14 he was appointed a clerk in the office of the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Fort William, Calcutta. After serving for a year and 
a half he worked under Mr. Fortesque in Bareilly in the office of the 
Commissioner. He was transferred to the Collector's Office in 
Moradabad where he was employed as a clerk from 1803 to 1805 and 
for six months in the office of Colonel Ochterloney in the Residency 
of Delhi. From 1805 to 1821 he served in the office of the Collector, 
Revenue and Customs, in Meerut. He was appointed a Persian 
translator on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem in the office of the Sadr 
Board of Revenue and Customs, Meerut, and served from 1824 
to 1829. He was also in employment in the office of the Commis- 
sioner, First Northern Division, Meerut, from 1829 to 1833. The 
total period of his service under the English was thirty years and 
his testimonials from his officers show that he served with credit. 


Among the documents in the possession of the family are 
interesting copies of printed letters about the permission to reside 
in the territory in possession of the English which throw a sidelight 
on the history of the family. Europeans were required to possess 
license to live in India and in response to a letter of enquiry from 
Mr. H. Wilkinson, Judge and Magistrate, Saharanpur, Mr. James 
Heatherly writes as follows : — 

To 


Sir, 


H. WILKINSON, Esq., 

Judge and Magistrate of the Sadr Division, 

Saharanpur. 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
the 7th instant and in reply thereto I beg to state that having left 
England (which is my native country) in my infancy I am therefore 
unable to furnish you with the information respecting the date of 
my arrival in India or with the authority for residing in it, my father 
not having survived two months after his arrival in India. I was, 
through the generosity of Messrs. Colvin and Horsely, admitted into 
the charity school at Calcutta and since I grew of age to obtain a 
livelihood, I have served in the capacity of a writer. I beg further 
to inform you that the period of my residence in the district 

(Meerut) is one year and in respect to the local authority for resid- 

ing in it I have to state that not being aware I should be called 
upon by the authority in question I have not obtained the necessary 

certificates but solicit leave at the same time to add that I have 

resided for a space of nearly four years in the ceded provinces 

under the authority of the late Lieutenant-Governor obtained bv 

Mr. Thomas Wollands, my father-in-law. I * * * * * 7 
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I humbly take the liberty of requesting you will have the 
goodness to procure me the necessary license for residing in this 
district provided it may be convenient to you and I herewith enclose 
certificate of my character granted to me by my present employer 
Mr. G. D. Guthrie, Collector of Saharanpur. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant. 

Meerut, 

12th October, 1808. (Sd.) J. HEATHERLY. 

From subsequent letters it appears that the necessary license 
was granted to him by the Hon'ble the Governor-General-in-Council 
through the Secretary in the Public Department. 

After his retirement lames Heatherly took service with Nawab 
Faiz Mohammad Khan of Jhajjar State in 1833 on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Blake, Assistant, and Mr. Fraser, Agent to the Governor 
at Delhi on a salary of Rs. 150 per month with permission to levy 
nazranas on a small scale from village collections. He was en- 
trusted with the duty of translation of English documents and 
correspondence. Casual references to his work and stay are given 
in the voluminous "History of Jhajjar" written by one Munshi Ghulam 
Nabi Sahab, Tahsildar, Jhajjar, and printed in the Faiz Ahmadi 
Press. It is mentioned therein that he was proficient in English 
and had good proficiency in Persian and that he had also some 
knowledge of Unani medicine. It appears from the family papers 
that he enjoyed the confidence of the Nawab and used to advise 
him in his political relations with the English and maintained his 
dignity and independence in his relations with the Nawab. Nawab 
Faiz Mohammad Khan died in 1838 and Mr. James Heatherly con- 
tinued to fill a position of trust and responsibility. He con- 
tinued to do well in the time of Nawab Faiz Ali Khan of Jhajjar 
(1835-1845) for his son Thomas Heatherly was appointed a Treasury 
Officer, on a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem, of the Nawab's son, 
Yakub Ali Khan. Things did not go well in the time of Nawab 
Abdul Rahman Khan (1845-1857) who rebelled at the time of the 
Mutiny and was hanged in Delhi. In 1857 the Mutiny spread to 
Jhajjar and James Heatherly was taken prisoner by the British owing 
to the rising of the State Forces but he was later released on his 
giving an assurance not to hold any communication with the 
Nawab and was given protection by Captain Lawrence and was 
sent to Meerut under protection where he expressed a desire to settle. 
He was granted a small pension on 16th April 1858, by the order of 
the Government and he died at Meerut on 18th December 1859. In 
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the family papers there is an interesting account of the Mu liny at 
Jhajjar, the massacre of Europeans, the rising of the Indians and 
execution of the Nawab and how he came to take part in it. 


It may be inferred that originally Mr. lames Heatherly married 
an English lady, the daughter of Mr. Wollands but it appears 
that he married again in a Muslim family and lived the life of an 
Indian gentleman. No information is available about his Moham- 
medan wife but the various tazkiras including "Khum Khanai Jawed" 
mention that ''having married into a Muslim family he adopted 
their mode of life and culture and that Alexander Heatherly was 
brought up in that atmosphere. Interesting evidence is furnished 
by the "Dewan" of Azad as one of his qasidas is written in praise of 
Khan Sahab Mohammad Hayat Khan ' Mamun Sahab Khud ' (my 
own maternal uncle) and another in praise of Nizamuddin Khan 
' Bradar-i-Khud ' (my brother or cousin). 

The following pedigree which cannot be said to be complete 
and which is constructed from the material available will be of some 
interest: — 

JAMES HEATHERLY 
(died about 1799) 


James Heatherly 

(born about 1787, died about 1859) 


f — 

I 

Thomas 

Heatherley 


II 

Alexander 

(Poet) 


III 

John 


IV 




Amelia Matilda daughter 
married Mr. Courtney. 
She was killed in the 
Mutiny. 


f“ 

V 

Charles. 


j 


VI VII 

George Jane- 
die,d in married 
Alwar. Mr, James 
1 Skinner. 


VIII 

Daughter. 


IX 

William 

died 

young. 


L 


Henry married 
Miss Benson and was 
known as Handwi 
Sahab in Alwar. 


r 

Alice daughter 
married Mr. Griesonne. 




““1 
Leslie son 

died 1926. 


f 


J 


l 


f 1 I 1 

James Winifred Emilia married Thomas Robert Alexander 

Millicans married Miss 
Griesonne 
(my informant) 


"1 

Victoria 

Marie 
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Thomas Heatherly deserves a longer notice. Alexander is the 
poet and will be dealt with hereafter. John died in 1855 and is 
described as the son of Alexander Heatherly and his grave is in Jhaj- 
jar which furnishes this information. Charles was buried in Jhajjar 
in 1842 and is described as the son of Thomas Heatherly in the ser- 
vice of the Nawab of Jhajjar. George is described as a Superintendent 
of Jail, Municipal Commissioner and Inspector of Schools in Alwar 
State. He died in Delhi in 1901. Jane was married to Mr. James 
Cousins Skinner a descendant of Colonel James Skinner, C. B. She 
was married on 15th November 1869, at the age of 17 and died in 
Delhi in November 1919. There was another daughter of Thomas 
Heatherly who was married to one Mr. Thomas Griesonne as is evi- 
dent from a chronogrammatic verse written by George Puech Shore 
on the occasion of the birth of a daughter in 1889 to Thomas Grie- 
sonne who is described as a son-in-law of Thomas Heatherly, Deputy 
Collector, pensioner, of Meerut. William was a Nazul Officer in Alwar 
State and died young in 1881. He was born on 12th November 
1856 as it appears from a chronogrammatic verse composed by Alex- 
ander Azad in his "Diwan". He was married to one Madeline about 
1874 because Shore has written a Sahra (congratulatory poem on 
wedding) which is in his "Second Diwan". Henry was also employed 
in Alwar State as Assistant Private Secretary to His Highness the late 
Maharaja Mangal Singh. He served in various capacities and returned 
to Delhi about 1900 and died there in 1924. Mr. Lincoln, Deputy 
Commissioner, Rohtak, informed me that the Heatherly family was 
connected by marriage to the Skinner family and that he knew one 
Mr. Tom Heatherly a Head Copyist in the Deputy Commissioner's Office 
in Delhi and at Ferozepur he performed the marriage ceremony of a 
Miss Heatherly, the daughter of a Mr. Heatherly, a Guard on the 
North-Western Railway at Ludhiana. It has not been possible to 
establish contact with other descendants of the family. 

Mr. Thomas Heatherly commenced his career in the service of 
the Nawab of Jhajjar in his father's lifetime. He was in charge of the 
Treasury of the son of Nawab Faiz Ali Khan, Yakub Ali Khan, on a 
salary of Rs. 100 per mensem. He however left the service and be- 
came the Mukhtar of Khetri in the territory of Jaipur in 1854. In 1855 
Sir Henry Lawrence appointed him as Tahsildar of Gopal Garh 
in Bharatpur State on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem. In 1862 he 
rose to the post of Deputy Collector and was transferred to Alwar 
and went back again to Bharatpur in that capacity and was appoint- 
ed Head of the Revenue Department on a salary of Rs. 400 per 
month. He was also Manager of Khetri and Kot Pootlee. In 1874 he 
retired on pension as a Deputy Collector and settled in Meerut. He 
died in 1891 as will appear from a chronogrammatic verse by Shore 
in his Diwan N°. 6. Shore also describes the career of Thomas 
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Heatherly in Alwar in his autobiographical masnavi. His numerous 
certificates which furnish these details bear an eloquent testimony 
to his capacity and ability as an officer. There is also a manu- 
script in the handwriting of Thomas Heartherly in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas Heatherly of Delhi in which he has copied out the vari- 
ous prescriptions which he got from various Hakims of Delhi and 
Alwar. These prescriptions are either those which were written for 
members of his family or were regarded as sovereign cures for 
various ailments. There are also some prescriptions sent to him by 
his father (Papa Sahab) or his brother Alec (Alexander Heatherly). 
They are all Unani or Vedic. He also maintained a diary which is 
now lost. He received a prescription from Hakim De Sylva of Bho- 
pal. These prescriptions are written in excellent and faultless Urdu 
and Persian. Thomas Heatherly was a good scholar of Urdu and 
Persian and the preface to the "Dewan of Azad" is in the best style 
and impeccable Urdu. 

No details of his life are available except in the Diwan and its 
two prefaces by Thomas Heatherly and of Shaukat Ali of Fatehpur. 
He died on 7th July 1861 in Alwar at the age of 32. He was thus 
born about 1829, At the time of his death he held the post of 
a Captain in the Artillery in Alwar for only a year. .It appears 
from the family papers that he was with James Heatherly when 
the Mutiny broke out and he was sent by him to interview Nawab 
Abdur Rahman Khan. It is also mentioned in the tazkiras that he 
visited Agra in his youth and that he used to practise medicine and 
distributed medicine free. He has written qasidas in honour of 
Maharajah Sheo Dhian Singh ol Alwar, Maharaja Jiaji Rao Scin- 
dhia of Gwalior and Nawab Abdul Rahman of Jhajjar and one in 
praise of his own brother Thomas Heatherly probably with a view 
to find and secure employment- in the States. It is also a fact that 
he was in straitened circumstances and he has made reference to his 
destitution in one of the poetical epistles to his brother and subtle 
reference in the laudatory Odes to the Rulers of the (Indian) States. 
Writes he — 
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In his qasida in honour of Ali Mohammad Khan son of Nawab 
Faiz Mohammad Khan he says: — 

jl ) 85 j jyi d** J)) d 4 ® 3 

In a panegyric Ode addressed to Maharaja Jiya JiRao Scindhia 
he writes: — 

jr i ^ uS« J u d^ c 
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From the introduction of the "Dewan" it appears that he used to 
get his verses corrected by Arif by correspondence but depended 
mostly on his own resources, intelligence and critical faculties for 
the improvement of his verses. 

Shaukat Ali in his preface states that "at the age of 18 he 
began to hear verses of eminent poets and this created a taste of 
poetry in him and he began to cultivate it by reading works of 
eminent poets." Azad has written a chronogrammatic verse for a 
book entitled "Ghairat-i-Aram" which was printed in 1847 when he 
was only 18. This chronogram runs to nine verses and shows 
complete command of verse technique and language. It is fluent 
and graceful and shows considerable practice. It is evident that 
Azad was exercising his talents long before this. 

His Diwan. — His "Diwan" was published posthumously in 1863 
by his elder brother Thomas Heatherly with the literary help of the 
friend of Azad, Shaukat Ali of Fatehpur, in ,: Matbai Ahmadi"in Agra. 
It is complete even for his early years as Azad practised with 
success every form of Urdu poetry. There are qasidas, a musuddus 
in praise of Jesus Christ, ghazals in every radif, long qitas in receipt 
of a gold embroidered cap, picture and mangos, short qitas inter - 
collating Hindi sayings and aphorisms, a poetical epistle, chrono- 
grammatic verses, a marsia on the death of his poetical master 
Arif, a short masnavi and tazmins on the ghazals of Nasikh and 
Ghalib. There are two verses which are written in the "Dewan" in 
the possession of the Heatherly family and which are not found in any 
printed copy. They are 

d** d ^ ^ e® *4^ ^ )i cji® dy 1 j® £ 

The qasidas are 1 1 in number. The first one of 26 lines in 
praise of God heads the list. The musuddus in praise of Jesus 
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Christ runs into 11 stanzas. The qasidas in praise of his malornal 
uncle and his cousin are of 48 and 41 lines respectively. The 
qasida addressed to his brother Thomas Heatherly contains 42 lines 
and one in honour of Ali Mohammad son of Nawab Faiz Mohammad 
Khan of Jhajjar, contains 38 lines. The panegyr ic Odor, in honour 
of Maharaja Scindia, Maharaja Alwar, Nawab Abdur Rahman Khan 
are of 50, 70 and 42 lines respectively. The laudatory qasidas in 
praise of Lala Munnalal his friend and Ahmad Khan, his "benefactor" 
run to 39 and 38 lines respectively. He has also written a qasida 
of 50 lines to celebrate the birth of his nephew William. These 
qasidas are written in approved style and show his considerable 
poetic powers and command of the language. The versos are 
correct and have a flow and swing. Personal touches are not 
absent and give an autobiographical interest to the verses. Azad 
employs the stock in trade of similes, hyperboles and metaphor:! to 
good advantage. Sometimes as in the qasida of the Maharaja of 
Alwar he employs the quaint method of praising his, subject by 
dilating on the various qualities, by taking up each lotlor - : • . 

the name of his patron. To illustrate: The qasida in praise of 

Sheodhan Singh of Alwar contains such versos. • 
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The qasida in praise of God, and the musuddus in praise of 
Christ are written in devotional spirit, tho musuddus faking Iho 
place of the conventional naat in praise of tho Prophet Mohammad. 
The marsia on the death of Arif is very touching and full of poig- 
nancy and pathos. The masnavi is quite short but fully domonnlratm: 
his prowess and dexterity. The tazmins are clever and apt.. Inci- 
dentally these tazmins in "Diwans" of poets arc valuable in living 
the period of the composition of the ghazals. For ins lance, in tho 
present case it is apparent that Ghalib and Nusikh had -■ ,:v-d 
these ghazals before 1851 and they had boon quite famous to merit 
the tazmin. If the "Diwans" of contemporary poets are ransacked 
many ghazals can be assigned to a particular period with certainty. 
The chronogrammatic verses are terse and of good nioiit. Tim 
longer qitas on the receipt of mangos and gold ' embroidered cap 
are in the style of Ghalib but lack his supreme mastery and the 
wealth of his similes. They are however a good example of the 
writer's tour-de-force in this branch. Azad did adopt Ghalib an bin 
model. The shorter qitas are very interesting as they are a 
conscious effort to interweave the aphorisms and sayings current in 
the language, A few examples will suffice, — 
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His Ghazals. — His ghazals number 170 and are in every radif as 
was customary for poets who aspired to be a master of a "Diwan." 
His verses show that he was thoroughly proficient in the art of 
poetry and its technique' and had considerable command over the 
language. He writes with ease and remarkable success in the 
difficult metres with stiff rhymes and double rhymes (radif) and 
his efforts are very creditable in this direction. His verses have 
terseness and fluency. His language is simple and flowing. Many 
of his verses contain quaint similes and bright thoughts. He has 
written in many popular tarahs of the period adopted by Ghallb, 
Zauq, Insha and other poetical masters. A selection of his ghazals 
will be found elsewhere. In one of his ghazals he has used "Alec" 
as his takhullus otherwise the nom-de-plume is always Azad. 
Some of his maqtas are interesting and are quoted below. — 
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His position. — Undoubtedly Azad is one of the best writers of 
Urdu verses in the whole range of Anglo-Indian poetry. He is in 
the front rank of writers and, judged on his works, he can take his 
place amidst good second class poets of Urdu literature. No one 
who reads his verses can say that he is writing in an alien tongue 
or that he was an Anglo-Indian. He is without dispute a most 
capable and successful exponent of poetry and had he lived longer 
he would have risen to greater heights. 


General Joseph Bensley "Fana" 1846-1871 A.D. 


Another notable poet who has left a "Diwan", posthumously 
published, was Joseph Eensley, General of the Maharaja of Alwar's 
Forces. He was born on 15th October 1846 and died on 1st Novem- 
ber 1871 at the very early age of 25 years 15 days. His grave still 
exists at Alwar which gives the dates mentioned above. There are 
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inscriptions In English., Hindi and Urdu. The inscriptions run as 
follows : — 

1. Death with his Dart did pierce my heart; 

Whilst I was in my prime ; 

My friends most dear, your grief forbear. 

'T was God's appointed time. 

Requiescat in Pace. 
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The last chrono gramma tic verse is from the pen of Shore who 
has written one more such poem which is found in the "Diwan'' of 
Shore and in the ''Diwan'' of Fana. 

The details of Fana's life are gleaned from the preface of the 
''Diwani Fana" contributed by Shore and the Masnavi of Shore. A 
few more details have been secured from the history of Alwar and 
personal enquiries. 

General Joseph Bensley was the son of Captain Peter Bensley 
who had married Margaret, only daughter of Foscolo who had him- 
self married one of the two daughters of Colonel Meil, the famous 
Frenchman at the Court of Alwar. At the time of Maharaja Binai 
Singh Peter Bensley was given the command of Bakhtawar Paltan. 
Captain Bensley had one son Joseph Bensley and four daughters. 
His wife died on 13th August 1875 aged 65 years. Her grave is 
at Aligarh. 


On the death of his father Joseph Bensley was appointed a 
captain of the Bakhtawar Paltan and later was transferred to 
Fateh Paltan. Maharaja Sheodhyan Singh appointed him to the 
exalted office of the General Officer Commanding of the Alwar 
Forces on a salary of rupees five hundred per month and gave a 
village Hawar Haida in Jagir. Joseph Bensley was married to 
Anna Puech, daughter of John Puech and sister of George Puech 
Shore. On this occasion the Maharaja bestowed a gift of rupees 
seven thousand. On his death in 1871, Joseph Bensley was buried 
in the ancestral garden at Alwgr where the tombs of his fore- 
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fathers are. A pension of rupees sixty was given to his widow 
and a costly tomb was erected by the State. 

Shore in his preface to the "Dewan-i-Fana" and in his manvavi 
pays a graceful, loving and flattering tribute to Joseph Bensley. He 
was a dearly loved companion of Maharaja Sheodhyan Singh of 
Alwar and was educated along with him and was held in great 
esteem and affection by the Maharaja. He joined the Maharaja in 
his revels and pleasures and accepted the post of the General of his 
Army when it was offered to him. The extravagances of the Maharajah 
led to the bankruptcy of the State and subsequently to the interven- 
tion of the Government of India and the appointment of the Agent 
who assumed the full administration of the State after the dethrone- 
ment of the Maharaja. General Bensley became ill and contracted 
the disease called "Sil" (blood spitting) which ultimately caused his 
death despite the thorough competent and loving treatment procured 
for him by the deposed Maharaja. His death was a great blow to 
the Maharaja who sank to his grave when his only son died. The 
funeral procession of General Bensley was accompanied by the 
Maharaja and the Agent. Bensley left no issue. The family seems 
to have occupied a very important position in Alwar. Bensley has 
been described as a "lamp of four families" they probably being 
Bensley, Puech, Passanah and Plough, the last two being important 
families of Alwar with whom he was connected. 

Joseph Bensley has been described as an accomplished man of 
varied taste. He was a good calligraphist ; he was proficient in 
music as is evidenced by the Hindi songs he composed and in the 
Sitar which he played very well ; he was well versed in "Ilm Majlis," 
the etiquette of the Court consisting in witty sayings, apt repartees, 
sparkling conversation and engaging manners. He was endowed 
with all good qualities, handsome, debonnaire, humble in bearing, 
strong, well mannered, a scholar and well versed in the art and 
science of music. He was fond of beauty but did not degenerate 
into a debauchee. He was attached to saints and was a great 
friend of Shore. He was a very great favourite of the Maharaja who 
was to him like a brother. Possibly he was a hard drinker as there 
are casual references to this habit in some of his maqtas. 

In poetry he was not a pupil of any one. This fact is prominently 
mentioned by Shore in his preface and masnavi. He was however 
very fond of Mir as is stated by Shore. It is remarkable that Bensley 
should have written such excellent verses without the aid of any 
poetical master and at such an early age. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that he died when he was only 25. He succeeded in leaving 
behind him a Diwan which contains over 100 ghazals, with a qasida 
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on the birth of the son of his patron and friend Maharaja Sheodhian 
Singh, a large number of stray verses, dohras and kabits in the Hindi 
language, Hindi songs to be sung and an engima. Possibly it is not 
his entire poetical output for some may have been lost after his 
death. 

Fana deserves to be ranked as one of the great Anglo-Indian 
poets of Urdu. His range and versatility are remarkable and worthy 
of great praise. His verses are noted for their compactness, ease, 
fluency and thought. He has a complete mastery over language 
and its idiom. He shows considerable knowledge of the technique 
of poetry and has written in stiff metres with difficult qafias and radifs 
to show his skill and proficiency. He has composed ghazals in 
the tarahs of Ghalib and Zauq and shows considerable ability. 
He is a poet of no mean order and his clever Hindi Songs, Bhajans, 
Dohras show that he was at home in Hindi poetry as well. In Hindi 
verses he has adopted the poetical title of Fana also and occasion- 
ally Bhed (?{%), A selection of his verses will be found elsewhere. 
A few maqtas are given below which are of autobiographical interest. 

JT’-d. |» J !x; <£ c?)taw (f) 
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A perusal of the ghazals clearly demonstrates the great poetical 
powers of Fana and establishes his claim to be a poet of outstand- 
ing merit amongst Anglo-Indian poets and to a high place amongst 
writers of Urdu verse. 

Lt.’Colonel Shadwell Plough 

(1858-1903 A.D.) 

Lt.-Colonel Shadwell Plough belongs to a prominent Anglo- 
Indian family of Alwar State Rajputana. His brother, George Plough, 
who is alive, has written to me that Shadwell was a scholar of Urdu 
and Persian and a poet. He has sent a qita composed by him and 

in his own handwriting, dated 1st June 1897. It is reproduced 
below. 
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Shad well is reported to have composed other poems in Urdu 
and Persian which, despite efforts, are not traceable now. 

The Plough family is connected with Colonel Francis Meil a 
distinguished soldier of fortune who played a prominent part in the 
early history of Alwar. He was a Frenchman, hailing from Calcutta, 
who sought service with Maharaja Pratap Singh of Alwar in 1774 
and carried himself with success and distinction in the battles of 
Alwar against her enemies. He was granted a village Bachgaon 
which he conquered, as a jagir. The income of the village was 
reported to be Rs. 11,000 per annum. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
founded two companies, the Bakhtawar Paltan and the Baldeo Paltan 
and they were both under the command of Col. Meil. Col. Meil was 
held in great esteem and Maharaja Bakhtawar Singh is reported to 
address him as 'Baba'. Colonel Meil died at Alwar in 1815 covered 
with glory and honour, enjoying the confidence of his master to the 
fullest. 

Col. Meil had two sons and two daughters. The eldest son 
was George Meil but he left his home during the lifetime of his 
father and was not heard of. The second son Peter Meil was 
drowned in the Ganges before the eyes of his father who had accom- 
panied his Ruler for a bath in the holy river. The eldest daughter 
Marguerite was married to Foscolo and the younger married to 
Pushong. 

After the death of Col. Meil the command of Baldeo Paltan 
devolved on Foscolo and of Bakhtawar Paltan on Thomas Pushong 
who both held the rank of Captain. There were family quarrels 
about the management and distribution of jagir income and ulti- 
mately the jagir was made khalsa and both officers received cash 
as salary. 

Foscolo had one daughter named after her mother Marguerite 
who was married to Peter Bensley and Pushong's only daughter was 
married to John Plough. Owing to some difference between Foscolo 
and Maharaja Binai Singh, Foscolo left Alwar to seek service with 
the British. Thomas Pushong died in Alwar and was succeeded by 
Peter Bensley in the command of the Bakhtawar Paltan. 

Peter Bensley died leaving one son Joseph and four daughters 
Francisca who married Morton, Maria who married first Harrington 
and then Constantine, Martha and Sophia who married Peter Martin 
Joseph Bensley was appointed a Captain of the Bakhtawar Paltan. 
John Plough died in Gwalior leaving only one son aged two years, 
Edward Emmanuel Plough, • 
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Maharaja Binai Singh died in 1857 and was succeeded by 
Maharaja Sheodhyan Singh. Emmanuel Plough was appointed 
Adjutant in Baldeo Pal tan and later on the death of Thomas 
Headerly to the command of Topkhana. Joseph Bensley was later 
transferred from Bakhtawar Paltan to Fateh Paltan. Foscolo return* 
ed and was given the command of Bakhtawar Paltan again but he 
died soon after when Emmanuel Plough succeeded him. 

Maharaja Sheodhyan Singh was particularly kind to Captain 
Joseph Bensley and he soon became the General Officer Command- 
ing of the Alwar Forces. Captain Emmanuel Plough who was 
called Man Sahab was appointed Brigade Major of Alwar Forces 
and his eldest son Shad well Plough was appointed Captain of 
Bakhtawar Paltan. 

Thomas Cadwell the Administrator of Alwar, abolished the 
offices of G. O. C. and Brigade Major. Joseph Bensley was pen- 
sioned off and Emmanuel Plough reverted as a Captain of Bakhta- 
war Paltan. Shadwell who had been nominated as a Captain was 
only ten years of age and was sent to school. 

Emmanuel Plough was transferred to Fateh Paltan and was 
later retransferred to Bakhtawar Paltan. Shadwell Plough was first 
attached to Bakhtawar Paltan and later elevated to the post of 
Staff Officer of the Alwar Forces in 1 888. He relinquished the 
office afterwards and was awarded a glowing testimonial. Fie 
reverted to the post of a Captain. John Plough his younger 
brother was made an Adjutant. Emmanuel Plough died in 1889. 
Shadwell Plough was made the Commanding Officer of the 
Bakhtawar Paltan and a Staff Officer in- 1892. He was held fn 
esteem by his master. A genealogical tree furnished by Mr. 
Martyn of Alwar is appended. The account is mainly based on 
the Tarikh Dilchasp by Kifait Ali Alvi Hapuri, a Naib Tahsildar of 
Alwar who published it in 1893 from Matba Ilahi, Agra. 

It is a pity that no other poems of Shadwell are available. 
Tne specimen discloses great mastery, over language and prosody. 

A genealogical tree of the Plough and other families at Alwar 
is appended; 
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David Ochtarloney Dyce Sombre 

1808-1851. 

David Ochterloney Dyce was born on 8th December 1808 and 
was the son of Colonel G. A. Dyce and Juliana, daughter of Nawab 
Zafaryab Khan, son of General Sumru. He was adopted by Begam 
Sumru who was more than a mother to him and bequeathed to him 
all her property: — 

The following pedigree is of interest: — 

Begam Sumru = General Sombre = Dominica alias Burra Bibi, died at 

J, Sardhana about 1841. 

Louis Balthazar = Ann Theresa Lefevre alias Bahu 
Reinhardt alias Begam 1742 — 1818. 

Zafaryab Khan. 


Juliana alias Sahab Begam A boy died before 1802. 

1789—1820 

married Colonel G. A. D. Dyce in 1806. 

f ■' i T i i 1 

David Ochterloney Ann Mary Georgina born Three children -died in 

Dyce 1808 — 1851 born 1812 1815. married infancy, 

married Hon'ble married Baron Solaroli 
Miss Mary Ann John Rose in 1831. 

Jervis in 1840. Troupe in 

1831. 

Despite numerous and intensive inquiries in England and in 
India the verses of Dyce Sombre have not been yet traced. That 
he was a great scholar of Persian and Urdu and that he was a poet 
are proved beyond any doubt. The evidence that has been brought 
to light in the course of research and studies will be marshalled 
below. In some Urdu tazkiras he has been mentioned as a poet. 
An English poem written in England and published by Dyce clearly 
establishes the fact of his being a poet. 

General Sombre before he married Zebunnissa better known 
as Begam Sumru had a son by an Indian wife who is mentioned 
by J. Rose Troupe in Dyce Sombre's Depositions as a Hindu native 
of good family and who turned Roman Catholic and was probably 
called Dominica. She has been called a Mohammedan by others. 
It is deposed by Raghelini and other servants of the Begam that 
she was a concubine and was never legally married to Sumru and 
that Zafaryab Khan was not born in wedlock. It cannot be defi- 
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nitely stated for want of reliable data whether she was a Hindu 
or Muslim but it is probable that she was a Muslim ' for the son 
adopted a Muslim name and the life of a Muslim nobleman. As 
regards her marriage the only testimony is that of Begam Sumru's 
servants who were naturally very partial to the claims of their 
mistress, the Begam, She was known as Burra Bibi and she 
became an imbecile for several years before her death probably 
on account of the grief at the premature death of her son Zafaryab. 
She came back from Delhi and lived in the Begum's palace at 
Sardhana, though in a separate house. She died at Sardhana 
about 1840 or 1841 in the house of Baron Solaroli where she had 
generally lived for some time before her death. 

Zafaryab Khan was married to the daughter of Captain Louis 
Anthony Lefevre who commanded a regiment of the Begam 's Horse 
which murdered him before 1818. Captain Louis Lefevre 's wife 
was Anne who died in 1818 aged 76 years and was buried at 
Sardhana as a widow of the Late Captain Louis Lefevre. Zafaryab's 
wife was Julia Anne also known as Juliana alias Bahu Begam. 
The following inscription in "Blunt's Christian Tombs and Monuments" 
is of interest "1815 Julia Anne H. H. Bahu Begam: — Sacred to the 
memory of Her Highness Bahu Begam Julia Anne, relict of the late 
Nawab Muzaffar-ud-daulah Louis Balthazar Reynaud and daughter 
of the late Captain Louis Anthony Lefevre and Anne who departed 
this life A.D. 18th October 1815 aged 45, years. This tomb is 
dedicated by her afflicted daughter and son-in-law. 

A son and a daughter were born to Zafaryab Khan and Bahu 
Begam. The son died and was buried by the side of his father in 
1802 at Agra. The daughter was named after her mother Julia 
Anne or Juliana who was known as Sahab Begam or Sahibi Begam 
or Begam Sahaba. She was an object of special regard and 
affection to Begam Sumru. She spoke about her with maternal 
love. The following is the inscription in ''Blunt's Tombs and 
Monuments" 1820— Dyce, J. A. Mrs, Sacred to the memory of Julia 
Anne (Begam Sahiba), the wife of Colonel G. A. D, Dyce, and 
daughter of the late Nawab Muzaffar-ud-daulah and Julia Anne, 
who departed this life Tuesday a.m. June 13th 1820 A. D. at Delhi, 
aged 31 years and 5 months. She was a tender mother, a sincere 
friend and an affectionate spouse; to the distressed and unfortunate, 
a kind and liberal benefactress ; her heart the seat of patience and 
sympathy ; loved and respected by all who knew her, and in death 
deeply regretted." Juliana was married to Colonel Dyce about 
1806. The Begam wrote to Captain Ochterloney, the Resident at 
Delhi, to send her a good husband for Juliana and Captain 
Ochterloney because he had some differences with the Begam sent 
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George Alexander Dyce, the illegitimate son of Lt. Dyce who was 
in the service of the East India Company, by a woman who was 
not his legally married wife. Colonel Dyce was not bom in wed- 
lock and "his mother was a country-born and her mother was a 
native of India" (John Dove of Calcutta: Depositions). It would 
appear that the Begam did not approve of the match but Bahu 
Beg am , the mother of Juliana, selected him. The Begam paid the 
expenses of the marriage. To please Juliana the Begam promoted 
George Alexander Dyce to be a Colonel of her Brigade on the 
death of Colonel Louis Claude Paethod in 1819. The Begam at 
one time placed the management of the estate affairs both civil 
and military in Col. Dyce's hands and also conceived tho desire 
of appointing him her heir but he ' lost her favour long before her 
death by his violent temper and overbearing manners and was 
obliged to resign the management (Sleeman II 286). Bacon says, 
(ii 47) "he was ejected under pretext of covert communication with 
the British Government." His son David was installed in his post 
at the head of affairs. Col. Dyce not only turned against tho 
Begam but also became hostile to his son. After the death of tho 
Begam, Dyce conceived the idea of visiting Europe and reached 
Calcutta in 1837 but his departure was postponed for a year "as 
his father Colonel Dyce had instituted proceedings in the Supremo 
Court of Calcutta against him as Executor of the Will of tho Begam 
and claimed to receive from the estate of Her Highness tho sum of 
Rs. 14 lakhs." It appears from Dyce Sombre's writings (Refutation 
346) that Colonel Dyce's claim was on account of "arrears of pay 
for 9 years." This suit was however settled by compromise and 
shortly afterwards Dyce sailed for Europe. Col. Dyce died in 
Calcutta in April 1838 of cholera and was buried in Fort William. 

The Begam lavished on Dyce the entire wealth of her affection 
and when his mother died she was more than a mother to him. 
She took great care about his education. The Revd. Mr. Fisher, 
Chaplain to the East India Company at Meerut, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Be gam's residence acted for a time as a tutor 
to young David. He was then put into Delhi College and Bacon, 
a contemporary European writes thus: "Dyce was educated at the 

Delhi College and is an excellent Persian and English scholar, and 
although very young is said to be both active and politic in the 

discharge of his duties he is a man of enormous bulk 

though his complexion is very dark, he has a very fine open 
countenance, expressive of mildness and intelligence. In disposi- 
tion he is kind, and as generous as daylight ; and he is a general 
favourite with all who knew him." Though brought up in the 
Zenana he had ample opportunities of associating with English 
Officers at their messes and houses and also at Sardhana when 
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they came and dined with the Begam. His habits and disposition 
were rather oriental than European. He was present with the 
Begam when Lord Combermere captured Bharatpur in 1826. The 
Begam out of devotion to her former husband Sombre stipulated 
in a deed of gift that her adopted son and heir — Mr. David 
Ochterloney Dyce should proclaim himself as one of the family of 
Sombre by adding that name to his own. Shortly before her 
death the Begam made her Will on 16th December 1831 by which 
she appointed David and Clemence Browne, a Colonel of the Bengal 
Artillery, her executors. The Begam however felt dissatisfied with 
this Will in English and on 17th December, 1834, invited at her 
palace at Sardhana the Magistrate of Meerut and several other 
military officers and European residents of that station for the 
purpose of attesting a deed of gift which she had prepared in 
Persian — a language very familiar to her — and in the presence of 
all divested herself of her personal property of every description in 
favour of her adopted son David. From that day Dyce identified 
himself as one of the family of Sombre and took the name of David 
Ochterloney Dyce Sombre. After the execution of the Will in 
December 1831 she entrusted the entire management of her estate 
to her adopted son and devoted herself exclusively to religion and 
charity. Dyce Sombre proved, on the whole, a good manager and 
he increased the revenue to some extent which might have caused 
the displeasure of some of the Begam's subjects and may account 
for the adverse criticism of rack-renting indulged in by Plowden and 
Elliot, which is ill founded. 

The Begam died on 27th January 1836. Immediately after her 
death the Magistrate of Meerut, R. N. C. Hamilton, accompanied by 
the Commissioner, Hutchinson, arrived at Sardhana the very day and 
issued a proclamation announcing the resumption of her jagir by 
the British Government. Dyce Sombre carried into effect the 
Begam's intentions with regard to charities by means of trust deeds. 
At the age of 30 Dyce Sombre now his own master and the absolute 
owner of a collosal fortune aggregating about 70 lakhs conceived 
a strong desire to see Europe. " Two of the Begam's old friends 
gave the young heir opposite advice the one to the other. Lord 
Combermere wrote warmly urging him to visit Europe ; and Colonel 
Skinner, C. B„ addressed him an Ode in Persian strongly dissuading 
him from the step. The advice of the Colonel was better than that 
of the Field Marshal, in spite of which the latter prevailed " (Calcutta 
Review, 1880, page 458). It was more" in accord with his own inclina- 
tion. He proceeded to Calcutta in 1837 after making arrange- 
ments for his property at Sardhana but his departure was delayed 
owing to litigation with his father which ended in a compromise a 
year later. 
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Dyce reached England in June 1838, and in 1839 he visited 
Rome where he wished to commemorate the third anniversary of 
the Begam's death. In the magnificent church of San Carlo in 
Corso High Mass was celebrated and a funeral oration was delivered 
by the Very Revd. N. Wiseman, D. D., Rector of the English College, 
Rome. Dyce had already been made a Chevalier of the Order of 
Christ by Pope Gregory XVI at the Begam's request. 

Dyce Sombre attracted considerable attention in England not 
only because he had highly placed and noble sponsors but also 
because of his considerable wealth. The doors of society were 
open to him and he created a good impression by his personality 
and lavish display of his riches. In the beginning of August 1 838 
he was introduced to Mary Anne Jervis the only surviving daughter 
of Edward Jervis, Second Viscount St. Vincent. They wore married 
on 26th September 1840 when the bride was aged about 28. In the 
following year Dyce Sombre was elected Member of Parliament for 
the borough of Sudbury ; but he was unseated on a petition for 
bribery and corruption. 


The marriage was by no means a success and became the 
cause of his unhappiness and ruin. After a short time there was 
created a considerable tension of feeling between Dyce Sombre and 
his wife. The estrangement was complete and charges and counter- 
charges were flung at each other. Dyce Sombre went so far as to 
suspect the fidelity of his wife and levelled charges of unchastity 
and adultery. He named two or three highly placed men of society 
as paramours of his wife ; one of them being Lord Marcus Hill. He 
gave out that English Society was very corrupt and had no self- 
respect; he averred that many English noblemen had offered him 
their wives in exchange for cash payments. There is no doubt that 
he was intensely jealous of his wife and resented even the ordinary 
attentions paid to her by other men. He had an oriental toni i jon t- 
ment with regard to the code of behaviour of a married lady. He 
could not give up his Indian conception of social intercourse so far as 
ladies were concerned. Mrs. Dyce was also tired of his husband's 
society. His acts seemed eccentric to her. She was already an heir 
to his immense wealth and could live an independent life in great 
comfort and affluence untrammelled by what she regarded as a madcap 
usband. An attempt on her part to have him pronounced a luna- 
ic was m the end successful A Commission declared him to be 
of unsound mind and put him under restraint in 1843. He was 
thus deprived of the management of his property. 

... escaped the effects of the decision of the Commission 
His health began to fail and he was sent with a doctor to travel to 
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Bristol and then to Liverpool. At Liverpool Dyce Sombre succeeded 
in throwing off his keepers and managed to escape to Paris in 1843 
where he lived upon a small pittance granted to him by the com- 
mittee which had been formed to manage his property which had 
an income of at least two lakhs of rupees a year and out of which 
his wife got Rs. 40,000 a year. Dyce was also helped by his 
friends. 

Dyce tried very hard to prove that he was of a sound mind 
and presented himself for examination before eminent physicians 
of Paris, Brussels and Petersburg and even those of England and 
they unanimously pronounced him to be sane and capable of ma- 
naging his property. Dyce sent these certificates to the Court of 
Chancery in England for a reversal of the decision but they failed 
to secure his object and the prospect of obtaining redress appeared 
to Dyce to be an idle dream. He made frantic ' efforts, addressed 
numerous appeals to his friends but they were all futile. In August 
1849 he published in Paris a bulky volume containing 582 pages 
under the heading " Mr. Dyce Sombre's Refutation to the charge 
of lunacy brought against him in the Court of Chancery." The 
object of the book is to enable the public to form their own opinion 
on his case and he concludes with the following remarks: — "I believe 

in the unchastity of my wife that I am a lunatic That it 

is by the combined efforts of intrigue, ignorance and misrepresen- 
tation that I am debarred from personal liberty and the management 
of my property is withheld." In 1850 he proferred a petition to the 
Houses of Parliament. Weighed down with sorrow and grief Dyce 
Sombre began to lose his health completely. In 1850 he crept over 
to London "where he died on 1st July 1851, a lonely and terrible 
death at Fenton's Hotel in St. James Street. Sixteen years later, 
August 1857 his remains were carried to Sardhana and laid by the 
side of Begam Sumru. 

Dyce Sombre made a Will directing all property to be devoted 
to the founding of a school for boys of mixed parentage, and made 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors to be his 
executors but though they fought the case gallantly and went up to 
the Queen-in-Council the Will was negatived in every Court as that of 
a lunatic and the whole property devolved upon the widow as sole 
heir-in-law. The whole proceedings are entombed in bulky volumes 
and Volume II ' Deposition of witnesses ' is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation regarding Dyce Sombre and his affairs. 

Mrs. Dyce Sombre remarried on 8th November 1862 George 
Cecil Weld, 3rd Baron Forester, and since then became known as 
Lady Forester. He died on 14th February, 1886 and she followed 
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him to the grave on 7th March 1893, at the age of 80. She left no 
issue behind her. During her life time she maintained in good order 
the Sardhana palace and founded the Forrester Hospital and Dispen- 
sary at Sardhana. After her death the palace and tho adjoining 
garden were sold by auction in 1896 and were purchased by the 
Catholic Mission of Agra. The palace is now used for the purpose 
of an Anglo-Vernacular School and Orphanage for Indian Christian 
boys. 


Dyce Sombre left no legitimate issue. It is mentioned in the 
Depositions that he had a few mistresses at Sardhana and had 
children from them. One of them was Hoosna Bai who was later 
pensioned off and married to Sheikh Edoo a servant of Dyce Sombre 
at Calcutta before he left for Europe. Another of his mistress war, 
Miaglo and another was called Domingo. He had four illegitimate 
children but they all seem to have died in infancy. One of her 
illegitimate daughters was Penelope, the daughter of Domingo who 
died on board the "Duke of Buccleigh" Indiaman at tho Sandhoads 
on or about 23rd February 1838. She was about 2 or 3 year:; of 
age and had been committed to the care of Major and Mi:;. Honing 
of the Native Bengal Infantry and who were bringing her to England. 


Baron Solaroli and John Rose Troupe his cistern' husbands 
were also against.Dyce Sombre. The cause was a dispute in pro- 
perty and also because he declared his sister tho wife of Solaioli to 
be illegitimate and unchaste and because ho thought that both 
Soiaroli and Troupe were carrying on intrigues with his mistresses. 


Dyce travelled extensively in Europe, and in tho Depositions 
are various letters addressed to Major Raghollini from various 
places m Europe. The following are the cities : Brussels, Romo, 
enice. Pans, Naples, Berlin, Edinburgh, La Hague, Bolougn- > St* 
Petersburg, Baden Baden, Brighton, Alexandria. Ho visited met 
of the countries in Europe. 1 


Dyce Sombre was a scholar of English, Persian and Urdu Ha 

during P stay^ 'on* the Euro f ea " lan 9 ua ^© s especially French, 

nnHuS? m h Continent. About his knowledge of Parian 
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" In future your letters on business should be numbered 
and in Persian'' (1842). 

"In the first place I desire that you should -write in Persian 
always" (1843). 

" I will expect to hear from you every month full details of 
my affairs in the Persian language." 

" Your letter in French, Hindustani and Persian, I also 
received for which many many thanks." 

Not only did Dyce Sombre insist on letters being written in 
Persian and Urdu but he also was in love with Indian things. In 
1850 he writes to Major Raghellini "I hope you will not forget 
to send me the chicknies (betel nuts). In 1841 he writes "I wrote 
in October last to ask Bua (Victoria, Raghellini's wife) to send my 
wife a Hindustani dress. What will fit her will fit my wife. The 
pyjamas made of meena gold : kinkhab; the doopta of gulnar 
colour, the mahrum of basanti colour; and the kurti of asmani 
colour; also a pair of kufshes (shoes) worked in the shape of pea- 
cock; a pocket handkerchief with a batua of massala attached to it. 
You may send a nice little pankah worked with massala also." 
" My wife has drawn herself in the Indian costume and shall soon 
send her picture to Madame Raghellini." " Send two seers of 
chicknies filed and cut." "This day I have sent a print of my 
lady's in Hindustani dress." 

It is unfortunate that no specimen of Dyce Sombre's verses in 
Urdu or Persian are available. It is incontrovertible that he was a 
scholar of Persian and Urdu. It is also a fact that he was a poet 
and could even compose verses in English. He had a number of 
books and manuscripts which he took to England and kept them 
as his dearly prized possessions. The following extracts culled from 
the Depositions furnish interesting information. 

(1) "The books and manuscripts were of a peculiar charac- 

ter and of interest to no one but Mr. Dyce Sombre 
himself and they ought therefore to remain in the 
custody of the Committee. ‘March 26, 1846. 

(2) From Hon'ble Mrs. Dyce to Dyce Sombre. 

Clarendon Hotel, 
London. 

Friday, December 1, 1842. 


Dearest Friendy, 


I have seen your Indian box where your books are." 
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(3) In a letter to Raghellini he wrote two verses of a Persian 

poem (1847). 

(4) An inventory of the wearing apparel and effects at 

Mrs. Mccolins, 120 Pall Mall, the property of David 
O Dyce Sombre. 

"Two bound quarto volumes in oriental languages." 


(5) Letter of Hon'ble Mrs. Dyce Sombre to Dyce Sombre in 
which she incorrectly repeats a Persian verse taught 
to her by her husband. 

Clarendon Hotel, 

January 8, 1844, 

Tuesday eve. 


' Dearest Friendy, 


I must send this off as the post is going but alas your things 
are not yet arrived. 


Amari tabret be musa tre 
hummi boht offosorwa. 

Hodar chatre turn geld ache 
troughi Hum hushive tumhary anni se. 


You see though I am obliged to write it in an English way, 
that I have not quite forgot what you taught me, Boht Khub, Persian 
Khub ; you must say— Wah, Wah. 

Ever dear Friondy, 
Yours afftly., 
M.A. Dyce Sombre, 

The English poem found in the Depositions is given below : — 

A. E. 3 


(In Manuscript)— To Lord Lyndhurst. (In print, cut off from the 

preceding verses) — A warm French mistress now. 

1. I hate your dreary English land, 

Its clime and hearts so cold ; 

. Its mercenary altars raised 
To Mammon and his gold. 

2, I hate your dreary English land — 

Its scandals, trade gnd mist — 

Where e'en your women's lips are chilled, 

However warmly kissed. 
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3. Give me the sunny land of Gaul, 

Its bright wines, its wild blisses ; 

Give me the Paris Bacchanals, 

Dishevelled Locks and Kisses ; 

4. Give me French hearts, as light and gay 

As their own glad champagne ; 

Give me those lips that always smile — 

Those arms that always strain : 

5. Farewell, my Lord : when next you have 

Some spouse a " madman " made. 

Don't let his keepers take him to 
The Burlington Arcade ; 

6. For me while France affords a home 

Your land, I'll ne'er regret it: 

Shall I e'er cross the sea again 
Here's wishing you may get it ; 

Boulogne. Dyce Sombre. 

It is needless to go into the various details of Dyce Sombre's 
life or pass a judgment on his career. He was unfortunate and led 
a sad life. His end was tragic. He was more sinned against 
than sinning. It appears difficult to retrieve his Persian and Urdu 
verses. There is enough evidence to show that he was a scholar of 
Urdu and Persian and that he was a poet. He is mentioned as 
such in tazkiras. There is also the unimpeachable testimony of 
Garcin De Tassy who states in one of his addresses that Dyce him- 
self recited his Urdu poetry to him. De Tassy clearly mentions Dyce 
as an Urdu poet. It is possible that his diwans may be lying in 
obscurity in some library or family papers in England but my 
intensive enquiries in libraries and from the Forrester family have 
failed to unearth them. They may see the light in some future day. 

Lt.-Colonel James Skinner, C.B. 'Skinner ' (1778-1841). 

It is surprising that there have been discovered no poets of 
repute in this distinguished Anglo-Indian family. Close and inten- 
sive personal enquiries were made from the members of the family 
residing in Bulandshahr, Meerut, Delhi and Hansi but to no 
purpose. It is however certain that Lt.-Colonel James Skinner, 
C.B., was a poet. He was well versed in the Persian language and 
carried on correspondence in that language. He wrote his own 
memoirs or diary in Persian which were later utilised by his friend 
and biographer, J. Baillie Fraser, in writing his life entitled "Military 
Memoir of Lt.-Colonel James Skinner, C.B." Lt.-Colonel Skinner 
wrote a Persian poem and addressed it to Dyce Sombre dissuading 
him from visiting Europe, which unfortunately cannot be traced. 
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Lt.-Col. James Skinner's domestic habits were in many respects 
more Mohammedan than Christian and he left behind him a 
numerous family by sundry wives of whom according to Compton 
he had at least fourteen. The life he lived, with the command over 
the language created circumstances which strongly tend to show 
that he must have written Persian poetry. An account of this 
important family must therefore form part of this sketch. A genea- 
logical tree as constructed with the aid of the material 
made available to me from various quarters, the correctness of 
which is not absolutely guaranteed, will be found at the end of this 
account. The family is connected with most of the important Indo- 
European families of India by reason of marriages. 

lames Skinner was the son of Ensign Hercules Skinner, a 
native of Scotland and an officer in the Company's service who 
rose to the rank of a Lt.-Colonel and who died at Burnt; foruf on 
12th July 1803. His mother was a Rajputni, the daughter of a 
Rajput Zamindar in the district of Mirzapur who war; taken 
prisoner in the war with Raja Chait Singh of Benares during an 
action near Bejaigarh while she was only fourteen years of ago. 
She came under the protection of Ensign Skinner who married hor 
and to whom she bore six children. James Skinner was born in 
1778. David, the eldest son, went to sea; James, the second, 
became the famous military adventurer; and Robert, the youngest, 
followed in the footsteps of his brother James. The three daughters 
were all married to gentlemen in the Company's service, one of 
them to Mr. Templeton. Skinner's mother died by her own hand 
in 1790 because it was decided that her daughters should be sent 
to school and she thought that it was a violation of the sanctity of 
the purdah and disgrace to the honour of a Rajput family. 

After her death James and Robert were sent to a charity 
school their father being still only a Lieutenant and unable fo pay 
for their education. However when he became a Captain he 
removed his sons to a boarding school where the charge was Rs. 30 
a month for each. In 1795 when James was only seven years of 
age he was bound apprentice to a printer in Calcutta on a seven 
years' indenture, and sent to the office to learn his work. Three 
days sufficed to disgust him with his proposed calling and he ran 
away with the idea of going to sea. He worked as a coolie and 
as a casual labourer but he was soon recognised by a servant 
of his elder sister, Mrs. Templeton, who forthwith bore him away 
to his master s house where he was set to work to copy law papers 
and remained so employed for three months, until his godfather, 
Colonel Burn arrived and finding that young Skinner burned to be 
a soldier, gave him Rs. 300 and sent him to Cawnpore by river 
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where Captain Skinner's regiment was stationed and whither the 
Colonel was soon returning. Skinner arrived in April 1 705 and 
a fortnight later his godfather followed and gave him a letter of 
introduction to General De Boigne at Koil. Proceeding there he 
was very kindly received by the great man who gave him an 
Ensign's appointment in his brigades, on a pay of Rs. 150 a month 
and posted him to a Najib battalion, commanded by Captain 
Pohlman at Muttra. Shortly after De Boigne retired and the 
command of the second brigade to which Skinner's battalion 
belonged devolved upon Colonel Robert Sutherland. Skinner's first 
experienoe of active service was during a campaign in Bundel- 
khand where Sutherland and Lakwa Dada were engaged in 
reducing several refractory chiefs and rajahs to obedience. Here 
he assisted in two field battles and the storm and capture of five 
or six forts. He now made it his study to master all the modes of 
native warfare and became proficient in the use of the Marhatta 
spear, the bow and arrow, and the sword exercise. In 1796 he 
acted very bravely in the battle of Chandheri and during his retreat 
to a fort called Shergarh for which he received praise from his 
Commander, Captain Butterfield, and a promotion to the rank of a 
Lieutenant on Rs. 200 from General Perron. Skinner took part in 
many skirmishes in the rebellion of Bhais. Colonel Sutherland was 
superseded and Major Pohlman was appointed to the command, an 
officer under whom Skinner subsequently saw much service. 
Skinner took part in the assault of a fort called Jajpur which was 
in the possession of Kesri Singh. Skinner was also present at the 
siege and capture of Delhi and Agra, both cities having refused 
to acknowledge Perron's authority. The next action in which 
Skinner was engaged was the battie of Malpura in which he 
showed distinguished gallantry. He was now in independent 
command and was ordered to capture a fort near the Cham- 
bal river belonging to Ram Pal Singh which he did. Skin- 
ner was next ordered to assist the Karauli Rajah who had 
fallen out with his neighbour of Uniara and hired several battalions 
amongst them being Skinner's from Perron to fight his battles for 
him. But the Karauli chief was stated to be a coward and an 
impecunious one and could not find the money to pay the merce- 
naries who became dissatisfied and insubordinate and the Raja of 
Uniara intrigued and won over the discontented soldiers and 
attacked Skinner with great violence. Skinner retreated and in the 
action he was shot through the groin by a matchlock man and fell 
to the ground and the remnants of his brave but unfortunate 
battalion were destroyed. He was rescued and later released 
when he went to Calcutta in 1800 and stayed several months with 
his sister Mrs. Templeton returning to his duties in January 1801. 
In May 1801 he was engaged in the storm of Sounda, having in the 
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interval been transferred from the Second to Third Brigade under 
Perron. After the victory Skinner returned with the corps to 
Aligarh. ’“Two months later he was sent on active service against 
George Thomas. He took part in the battle of Georgegarh. He 
had a creditable share in securing for George Thomas the terms 
which enabled him to surrender with honour to himself and 
Skinner's conduct on this occasion unassumingly related by himself 
is worthy of the highest praise. In March 1802 Skinner who had 
been posted to his old Brigade, the second, accompanied Perron to 
Ujjain and was present at the Durbar of Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 
August 1803 war broke out between the Marhattas and the English 
and all the British subjects in Perron's brigades were summarily 
dismissed and a few days later Skinner joined Lord Lake's camp. 
Writes Compton: — "With Skinner's subsequent career it is not in 
the province of this compilation to deal. Perron's 2,000 Hindustani 
horse became a famous British irregular corps known as Skinner's 
Horse or more familiarly and affectionately as ''The Yellow Boys",, 
They and their leader covered themselves with glory during the 
next thirty years and their exploits and achievements won for 
Skinner the substantive rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army, and the coveted distinction of the C.B. A valuable jaghir in 
the Aligarh district was also conferred upon him. For many years 
his headquarters were at George Thomas's old capital of Hansi 
(near to which some of his descendants are still living) and he 
performed able service, although his after-life was not unchequered 
with some disappointments which he did not deserve. He made a 
host of friends and found many admirers, amongst them such dis- 
tinguished men as Lord Lake, Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Lord 
Minto, the Marquis of Hastings, Lord Combermere and Lord William 
Bentinck. It is a goodly roll of patrons and acquaintances, for the 
offspring of a Company's Ensign and a Rajputni girl and one whose 
only introduction to high society was his own sterling worth." He 
was humble, modest and sincere. He built the St. James's Church 
at Delhi at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. He became very pious 
during his latter years and devoutly studied the Bible. He died at 
Hansi on the 4th of December 1841, and was buried there with 
military honours. But a little later his remains were interred and 
carried to Delhi where they were deposited by the side of his 
dearly loved friend William Fraser under the altar of St. James's 
Church. His coffin was followed by a vast concourse of people 
which testifies to his great popularity. His eldest son, Hercules, who 
was educated in England, received a commission in the Hyderabad 
Contingent much to his delight. 

Major Robert Skinner the younger brother of Colonel James 
Skinner entered Perron's army in 1800 with an Ensign's commission 
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and was attached to his brother's battalion. Robert Skinner was 
present at the attack on Ram Pal Singh's Fort near the Chambal, 
where he was wounded by a bullet in the neck and obliged to return 
to Aligarh to recover. He rejoined his brother after the defeat of 
Uniara and was soon promoted to the rank of a Lieutenant and 
given the command of a battalion in the Second Brigade under 
Pohlman. The next occasion on which the two brothers served side 
by side was in the war against George Thomas and battle of 
Georgegarh. Robert Skinner was engaged at the siege and storm 
of Hansi and at the latter led one of the three assaulting columns. 
In the hand-to-hand street fighting he approached so close to 
Thomas on one occasion that he struck him a blow. In 1803 when 
Robert Skinner was dismissed from Perron's army on the occurrence 
of the war with the English and he went to Sardhana and took 
service with Begam Sumru and when General Lake arrived at 
Sikandra was deputed by that lady to make terms for her which he 
did successfully. Subsequently Robert entered the Company's 
service and was given the local rank of Lieutenant and appointed 
to the Cavalry Corps his brother commanded. In this he continued 
to serve for many years performing excellent services and winning 
many encomiums. In 1815 James Skinner tried to give him an 
independent command but was disallowed to -do so, Robert Skinner 
however being promoted to the rank of local Major. In 1819 the 
Government granted him in perpetuity a small jaghir in the district 
of Aligarh but he did not live long to enjoy it for he died in 1821. 

A genealogical tree of the family is given below:— 
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Gardner family of Chhaoni, Manota', Fatehpur and Mirchia, U.P. 

1. Mirza Suleiman Shikoh Gardner alias Munna Jan 1831- 

1902 "Fana." 

2. Daniel Socrates Nathaniel Gardner (1852-1907) "Shukr." 

3. Reverend Bartholomew Gardner "Sabr." 

4. Revd. Robert Gardner "Asbaq." 

5. Revd. Patrick Solomon Gardner "Shauq." 

6. William Gardner "Idris," 

7. Alley Felix Gardner "Falak." 

8. Theophilus Gardner "Jinn." 

9. Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begam. 

There is probably no other Anglo-Indian family of India which 
has produced so many poets of Urdu, which contains so much blue 
blood and which is so prolific. It has now fallen on evil days from 
the pinnacle of glory which it once enjoyed. The most distinguished 
personage in the family who was also the founder of it in India was 
Colonel William Linaeus Gardner the famous military adventurer. 

A brief account of the family and ancestry of Colonel William 
Linaeus Gardner will be interesting. He was the great grandson of 
William Gardner of Coleraine, Commander of a Company during the 
Siege of Derry. He left a son Lt. -Colonel William Gardner of the 
11th Dragoons who married Elizabeth Farrington. They had five 
sons and seven daughters of whom the second was Major Valentine 
Gardner by his wife Alida Livingstone and the fourth was Alan 
Gardner the first Baron Gardner. Major Valentine married twice : 
Alaida Livingstone by whom was born Colonel William Linaeus 
Gardner ; Frances Holworthy by whom was bom Valentine Gardner. 
The family thus becomes separated in three branches but they are 
linked with each other by intermarriages which will appear from 
the pedigree given below. It will be best to take up each branch 
separately to avoid confusion though the relationship is often 
intricate and bewildering. Fortunately authorities are available 
which vouch reasonably for the correctness of the pedigree. The 
important authorities are: Compton; Buckland, Fanny Parks Wan- 
derings of a Pilgrim, Burke's Peerage; Dod's Peerage; Dictionary of 
National Biography. 



TABLE NO. I. 

WILLIAM GARDNER OF COLERAINE. 
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The prominent persons that deserve notice are Alan, First Lord 
Gardner, Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner, James Valentine 
Gardner and the poets in the family. 

Alan Gardner, first Baron Gardner (1742-1809), Admiral son of 
Li-Colonel Gardner of the 11th Dragoon Guards was born at Ifttox- 
eter in Staffordshire on 12th April 1842. He took up naval service 
and joined the "Medway" under the command of Coptain Denis in 
May 1775 and in January 1778 was moved into the "Dorsetshire," 
also commanded by Denis in which he was present in the battle of 
Quiberon Bay. On 7th March 1760 he was promoted to be Lieute- 
nant of the "Bellona," again with Denis but remained in the ship on 
Denis being superseded by Captain Faulkner, and took part in the 
capture of the "Courageux" on 14th August 1761. On 12th Aprill762 
he was promoted to be Commander of the "Raven" Fire ship and on 
17th May 1766 was advanced to post rank, and appointed to the 
command of the "Preston," going out to Jamaica as Flag ship of 
Rear Admiral Parry. In 1768 he was removed into the "Levant" 
frigate, which he commanded on the same station till 1771. In 
1775 he was appointed to the "Maidstone" of 28 guns, also sent out 
to the West Indies, from which in 1778 he was sent to join Lord 
Howe on the coast of North America, and was able to carry to 
Howe the first intelligence of the approach of the French fleet, On 
3rd November 1778 he captured a large and heavily armed French 
merchant ship, which he carried with him to Antigua, when he was 
appointed by Hon'ble John Byron to the command of the "Sultan" of 
74 guns. In her he had an important share in the battle of Gre- 
nada, 6th July 1779, as one of the Seconds of the Admiral; and 
in the following year was sent out to England in charge of "Convoy." 
Towards the end of 1781 he commissioned the "Duke" of 98 guns and 
accompanied Sir George Rodney to the West Indies, where he 
shared in the glories of 12th April, 1732. He returned to England 
at the Peace and in 1786 was sent out to Jamaica as Commander- 
in-Chief, with a broad pennant in the "Europe." After holding the 
command for three years he returned to England and in January 
1790, he was appointed to a seat at the Board of Admiralty, which 
he held till March 1795. He was also returned to Parliament as 
Member for Plymouth, which he continued to represent till 1796, 
when he was returned for Westminster. During the Spanish Arma- 
ment in 1790 he commanded the "Courageux" for a few months; and 
in February 1793 being advanced to Flag rank, he went out to the 
West Indies, with his Flag in the "Queen," and in command of a con- 
siderable squadron; but for want of troops little was effected 
against the French colonies. On his return to England he was 
attached to the Grand Fleet under Lord Howe, and took part in the 
action of 1st June 1794, when the loss of the "Queen" was excep* 
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]^y severe. For his . services on this occccsion Alan Gardner 
was created a Baronet, and on 4th July was advanced to the rank 
of Vice-A dmir al. He was again with the fleet under Lord Bridgport, 
off Lorient on 23rd June 1795 but had little share in the action. In 
April 1797, at the time of the mutiny at Spithead, he had his flag in 
the. "Royal Sovereign," and in a conference with the delegates on 
board the "Queen Charlotte" is described as having lost his temper 
and. seized one of the delegates by the collar, threatening to have 
him and his fellows hanged. This led to a violent outburst, from 
which Gardner with difficulty escaped. On 14th February 1799 he 
was promoted to be Admiral of the Bluo; in August 1800 he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief on the coast of Ireland, and in the 
following December 1800 was created a Peer of Ireland by the title 
of Baron Gardner. He continued, however, to represent West- 
minster in Parliament till in 1806 he was raised to the dignity of a 
Peer of the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron Gardner of 
Uttoxeter. In 1807 he was appointed to the command of the Channel 
Fleet but the state of his health compelled him to resign it in the 
following year 1808 and he died a few months afterwards on 1st 
January 1809. There is a pleasing portrait of him in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. 

He married at Jamaica, in 1769 Susanna Hyde, daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Francis Gale, and widow of Mr. Sabine Turner. By 
her he had several children, the eldest of whom, Allan Hyde, 
succeeded to his titles. The account is reproduced from Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

The next personage, the progenitor of the family in India, to 
be noticed is Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner. The principal 
authorities for this account are the Dictionary of National Biography; 
Compton's European Military Adventurers of Hindustan ; Blunt's 
Monuments; Fanny Parks' Wanderings of a Pilgrim; Foster's Peerage; 
British and Indian Army lists etc. William Linnaeus (spelt by Comp- 
ton as Linceus) Gardner was the eldest son of Major Valentine 
Gardner of 16th Foot who was elder brother of Alan first Lord 
Gardner. Major Valentine Gardner was with the 16th Foot during 
its. service in America from 1767 to 1782. William Linnaeus Gard- 
ner's mother was his father's first wife, Alicia, third daughter of 
Colonel Livingstone of Livingstone Manor, New York. He was 
brought up in France, and when a boy was gazetted Ensign in the 
old 89th Foot on. 7th March 1783 and placed on half pay of the 
regiment on its disbandment some weeks later. He was brought 
on full pay as Ensign in the 74th Highlanders in India on 6th March 
1789 and promoted to a lieutenancy in the 52nd Foot in India in 
October the same year. The regimental muster rolls, which are 
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incomplete, show him on the strength of the depot-Company at 
home in 1791-93. He became Captain, 30 th Foot, in 1794, and at once 
exchanged to half pay of a disbanded independent company. Of 
the circumstances under which he retired various stories were told. 
All that is known is that he appeared afterwards as a military 
adventurer in the chaotic field of Central Indian discord. There 
is a little discrepancy about the date of the birth of William 
Linnaeus Gardner. In the Dictionary of "National Biography which 
is more reliable the authoritative date is 1771; In Compton it is 
1770; In Blunt's Monuments the date is 1778, which is altogether 
incorrect in view of the early military record of William Linnaeus 
Gardner. 

It was as a freelance that his most romantic career commences. 
He entered the service of Jaswant Rao Holkar before .1798 and 
raised a brigade of regular infantry for that Prince. Holkar sent 
him on a mission to negotiate a treaty with the independent princes 
of Cambay, a State on the western seaboard of India. Colonel 
Gardner related the story of his marriage to Mrs. Fanny Parkes 
which is narrated in her "Pilgrimage in Search of the Picturesque" 
(London 1850, 2 volumes). This is the description of the incidents 
leading to the marriage celebrated with Muslim rites. "Durbars 
and consultations were continually held. During one of the former, 
at which I was present, a curtain near me was gently pulled aside 
and I saw as I thought, the most beautiful black eyes in the world. 
It was impossible to think of the treaty: those bright and piercing 
glances, those beautiful dark eyes completely bewildered me." 

" I felt flattered that a creature so lovely as she of those 
deep black, loving eyes should venture to gaze upon me. To what 
danger might not the veiled beauty be exposed should the move- 
ment of the purdah be seen by any of those present at the durbar. 
On quitting the assembly I discovered that the bright-eyed beauty 
was the daughter of the Prince. At the next durbar my agitation and 
anxiety were extreme to again behold the bright eyes that haunted 
my dreams and my thoughts by day. The curtain was again 
gently waved and my fate was decided." 

"I demanded the Princess in marriage. Her relations were at 
first indignant and positively refused- my proposal. However on 
mature deliberation, the. Ambassador was considered too influential 
a person to have a request denied and the hand of the young 
Princess was promised. The preparations for the marriage were 
carried forward. "Remember" said I, "it will be useless to attempt 
to deceive me. I shall know those eyes again nor will I marry 
another." 
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"On the day 'of the marriage I raised the veil from the counten- 
ance of the bride, and in the mirror that was placed between us, in 
accordance with the Mohammedan wedding ceremony I beheld the 
bright eyes that had bewildered me. I smiled. The young Begam 
smiled too." 

The young Princess Mahr Manzul-un-nissa was only thirteen 
when she was married. It is said that she was eventually adopted 
as a daughter by Akbar Shah who succeeded Shah Alam as 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Colonel Gardner himself wrote in the Mufassil Ukhbar of March 
1835 replying to the comments on his marriage: — "I foar I must 
divest my marriage with Her Highness the Begam of great part of 
its romantic attraction by confessing that the young Begam was 
only thirteen years of age when I first applied for and received 
her mother's consent and which probably saved both our lives. 
Allow me to assure you, on the very best authority, that a Moslem 
lady's marriage with a Christian by a Kazi is as legal in this 
country as if the ceremony had been performed by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, a point lately settled by my son's marriage with the niece 
of the Emperor, the Nawab Mulkq Humanee Begam. The respect- 
ability of the females of my family amongst the natives of Hindustan 
has been settled by the Emperor many years ago, he having adopt- 
ed my wife as his daughter, a ceremony satisfactorily repeated by 
the Queen on a visit to my own house at Delhi. My only daughter 
died in 1804, and my grand-daughters, by the particular desire of 
my grandmother are Christians, It was an act of her own, as by 
the marriage agreement the daughters were to be brought up in 
the religion of their mother and the sons in that of your very 
obedient servant William Linnaeus Gardner." J 

For over forty years husband and wife lived a life of perfect 
happiness and she died of a broken heart in August 1835, six 
months after Colonel Gardner. Her sister Zahurun Nissa war, 
married to Major Hyder Young Hearsey son of Captain H. P. Hoarsey. 
His three sons were in the Oudh service, the third son Captain 

W. M. Hearsey was the father of Mr, L. D, Hearsey of Lakhimpur 
Kheri. 


Holkar afterwards sent Gardner to treat with Lord Lake with 
instructions to return within a certain time. His family remained 
in camp. Suspicion of treachery was caused by his lengthened 
absence and accusations were brought forth against him at the 

durbar held by Holkar on the third day following that which his 
presence was expected. The story may be related in his own 
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words. "I rejoined the camp while the durbar was in progress. 
On my entrance the Maharaja in an angry tone demanded the 
reason of my delay, which I gave, pointing out the impossibility of 
a speedier return. Whereupon Holkar exclaimed in great anger, 
"Had you not returned this day, I would have levelled the kanats 
of your tent (meaning the exposure of the inmates of the Zenana, 
an insult for which there could be no atonement). I drew my 
sword instantly and endeavoured to cut His Highness down, but I 
was prevented by those around him; and before they had recovered 
from the amazement and confusion caused by the attempt, I rushed 
from the camp, sprang upon my horse and was soon beyond the 
reach of recall." Through the influence of friends. Col. Gardner's 
wife and family were allowed to join him shortly afterwards. 

Subsequently to his departure from Holkar's service Colonel 
Gardner had another very narrow escape for his life. In 1803 he 
was confined as a prisoner by Amrit Rao, who, when war broke out 
with the English, caused Gardner to be fastened to a gun and 
threatened with immediate execution if he refused to take the 
field against his fellow countrymen. ' The Colonel remained 
staunch and in the hope of wearing him out, his execution was 
suspended and he was placed in charge of a guard. He 
eluded the guard and jumped down a precipice fifty feet deep into 
the Tapti, swam the stream, hid himself into a jungle and eventually 
he made his way into Lake's camp in the guise of a grasscutter 
in 1804. It would appear from a passage in Major Thome's 
"War in India" that Colonel Gardner was in the service of the 
Rajah of Jaipur but in 1804 he returned to his allegiance to the 
British Government and raised a famous Cavalry Corps known 
as Gardner's Horse, which achieved a great reputation. Gardner 
served as a leader ot Irregular Horse (Captain) under Lake and in 
the same capacity (Lt.-Colonel) performed important services under 
Sir David Ochterloney in Kumaun in 1814 — 15. He also rendered 
valuable service under Ochterloney in the settlement of Rajputana 
in 1817—18. He was awarded in 1822 with an unattached majority 
in the King's Service antedated to 25th September 1803. The name 
of William Linnaeus Gardner first appears in the East India Company 
Army lists in January 1819 as a local Lt.-Colonel commanding a 
corps of Irregular Cavalry, afterwards described as Gardner's Local 
Horse and as the 2nd Local Horse with which he was stationed at 
Kasganj in 1819, at Saugor in 1821, at Bareilly in 1821-23, in Arracan 
in 1825 and at Kasganj again 1826-27. In January 1828 when the 
2nd Local Horse was again at Bareilly. Gardner is described as 
being on leave and his name does not appear in either the British 
or Indian Army list. No further record of him exists at the India 
Office. He resided at-his estate in Kasganj in EtaH district U. P. He 
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died there on 29th July 1835 aged 65 and his Begum died a month 
alter him (Parkes Vol. I). Gardner's Local Horse or the 2nd Local 
Horse became the 2nd Irregular Cavalry and since the Bengal 
Mutiny, during which it was conspicuous by its loyalty, has become 
the 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Gardner was a skilled rider and a swordsman in his 
prime and is described as a tall soldier-like old man, of very 
courteous and dignified manners and very kind to his ailing wife. 
He was held in great esteem and even affection both by Indians 
and Europeans and was a general favourite. Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith describes him as " a gentleman and a soldier of pleasfng 
address and uncommon abilities." Mrs. Fanny Parkes speaks of 
him in old age in terms of the warmest admiration and regard. 
When Suleiman Shikoh fell out at Lucknow with King Nasiruddin 
of Oudh over Qamar Chahra, the former's adopted daughter, he sent 
for Colonel Gardner whose grand-daughter was married to his son, 
from Kasganj and went with him tcKasganj, There Colonel Gard- 
ner's son ran away with Princess Qamar Chahra to Alwar which 
was a great blow both to Colonel Gardner and Prince Suleiman 
Shikoh and the latter went to Agra where he died in 1253 A.H. 

The copy of Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner's Will is 
interesting and is given below, 

" Know all men by these presents that I William Linnaours Gardner now 
living at Lucknow, being of perfect memory and mind do on this 17th day of 
February 1833 in my handwriting make this my last Will and Tootamont. I 
hereby give and bequeath all that I may havo posnormod in houso, land, 
Gardner's money, gold, silver, jewels, Company papers, bond:;, mortgagee, 
dividends to be received from the Firm of Mackintosh & Company of Calcutta 
or from any other agents or bankers in India or in England and all debts duo 
to me with all and every kind of goods, chattels and property whatsoever to my 
wife the Nawab Mahar Manzul-un-nissa Begum Deline and my and her son 
lames Valentine Gardner of Kutchorato have and to hold, and I hereby appoint 
my said wife the Nawab Mahar Manzul-un-nissa Begum Delino and my said 
son James Valentine Gardner to be my joint executrix and executor, I have 
already during my life-time given to my said wife my house at Delhi and which 
I purchased from the late Sunt Lall, Banker of Delhi, which gift I now confirm 
and my said wife will either keep or dispose of the said house lor her own sole 
benefit. I likewise give for her sole use and benefit such property, clothes, 
money, coin, gold, silver, jewels and all other property as I may havo given to 
her or entrusted to her charge up to the present day, I likewise leave to her 
during her natural life my horses, grounds and gardens situate in the Canton- 
me.nt of Kasganj which in the case of his surviving his mother the said Nawab 
Mahar Manzul-un-nissa Begum Deline will at her death become the property of 
ihe said James Valentine Gardner. 


Dated and signed this 
17th Day of February 1833, 


(Sd.) WIbLIAM LINNAEUS GARDNER. 
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The house purchased for me by Mr. Stewart Anthony on the 29th 
August 1834 from the Assignees of the late Firm of Mackintosh 
& Co. situated in Old Court House Street, Calcutta, I leave to 
my wife Nawab Mahar-Manzul-un-nissa Begum Deline for, her 
natural life and after her death, to be divided into five equal shares, 
one share to my grand-daughter Jane, wife of Stewart W. Gardner, 
Ensign in the 28th Native Infantry, one share to my grand-daughter 
Alaida, one share to my grand -daughter Louisa and one share to my 
grandson James, the three last named children of my son James 
Valentine Gardner and I do hereby constitute and appoint John 
Stephen Bolders, a senior merchant (Member in the Bengal Civil 
Service) and my son James Valentine Gardner of Kutchora my 
Executors to see these last wishes carried into effect. 

Written this 23rd day of September 1834. 

Then follow a clause about an indigo factory of Marichi giving 
it for residence to his four aforesaid grandchildren and the property 
in the factory together with the Zamindari in the village to belong 
to his grandson James Gardner. Another codicil dated 24th day of 
June 1835, however, revoked the clause relating to the house in Old 
Court House Street to pay debts. 


Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner had two sons and a daugh- 
ter. The eldest son; James Valentine Gardner had two 
wives, Mary de Camera also known as Bibi Saheba Banu and his 
second Begum who was a great favourite was Malika Qamar Chahra, 
the adopted daughter of Prince Suleiman Shikoh, son of Shah Alam 
and brother of Emperor Akbar Shah. Alan the second son who died 
in 1828, was united to Bibi Saheba Hinga and left two daughters 
Susan and Hurmuzi. Susan married Prince Anjam Shikoh, 
son of Prince Suleiman Shikoh, while Hurmuzi was married in 1836, 
according to Compton, but earlier than 1834 according to the Will of 
Colonel Gardner, to Stewart William Gardner 1812-1882, an Ensign 
in the 28th Native Infantry, the son of Rear-Admiral Francis 
Gardner and nephew of Second Baron Gardner and grandson of 
Alan Gardner the first Baron Gardner, (q. v.). The son of Hurmuzi 
and Stewart William Gardner was Alan Hyde Gardner who succeed- 
ed to the title. He married in 1879 Jane, a converted Princess of the 
House of Delhi, and had an heir born in 1881. The pedigree illus- 
trates in a curious way the thread of connection by intermarriage 
between the heirs and descendants of an English Barony, the 
Imperial House of Taimur, the Kings of Oudh and the Princess of 
Cambay. Compton quotes an extract from '■'Dad's Peerage" which 
is reproduced below 
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"Gardner (Ireland) created 1800. Baron Gardner 1806 (United Kingdom), 
by which title he holds his seat in the House of Lords. Baronet 1794 (Great 
Britain). Alan Hyde Gardner, son of the late Stewart Gardner, grandson of tho 
first Baron. Born 1836 : Married 1879 lane, daughter of Anjain Shikoh, succeeded 
his kinsman in 1883. Residence — village Nunowta near Nadrai, Etah district. 
Heir, son Alan Legge born October 25, 1881." The title has never boon re- 
cognised owing probably to the irregularities in marriages. 


James Valentine Gardner died in 1845, leaving by his first wife, 
Mary de Camera alias Bibi Saheba Banu, three children who 
are described in the Will of James Valentine Gardner as "my 
natural son and his two sisters Alaeda Gardner and Jane Gardner 
commonly called Kakora Begum and Mushtree Begum bom of 
Mrs. De Camera": James Gardner alias Hinga Sahab married 
Miss Fanthome, daughter of Captain Bernard Fanthomc of Bareilly, 
who had three sons Arthur, Jehangir Samuel and Wilson. He 
married Princess Qamar Chahra, adopted daughter of Princo Sulei- 
man Shikoh, son of Emperor Shah Alam of Delhi who was then in 
Lucknow and had arrived there in the time of King Ghaziuddin 
Haider. In 1827 Nasiruddin became King of Oudh and he was 
greatly enamoured of Qamar Chahra and wanted to annex her 
for his harem. He therefore sent an offer of marriage to Sulein.an 
Shikoh who greatly resented this and refused. Nasiruddin then 
manoeuvred to have Qamar Chahra abducted to his palace but 
was forced to return her to Suleiman Shikoh who had . n >j -rtl. d 
to the Resident at Lucknow who intervened and expostulated 
with Nasiruddin Haider. Nasiruddin was very angry with Suleiman 
Shikoh and cut down his allowances as ho was subsisting 
on the bounty of the King of Oudh. Suleiman Shikoh felt uneasy 
and disheartened and summoned Col. Gardner from Kasganj 
and accompanied him to Kasganj and Qamar Chahra was entrusted 
to the care of Mahar Manzul-un-nissa. James Gardner however 
fell a victim to her charms and eloped with her to Alwar about 
1828. This was a great blow both to Prince Suleiman Shikoh 
who went away to Agra and to Colonel Gardner who abhorred 
this ung entlemanly action. James Gardner and Qamar Chahra 
wandered for two years and James made frantic efforts to secure 
forgiveness and reconciliation with his father but he was adamant. 
One day he found his father going on a boat and he swam 
near the boat till he was faint and exhausted. Just when he 
was on the point of sinking Col. Gardner relented, had him taken 
out and forgiven. He was legally married to Qamar Chahra who 
hen became known as Malika Human! Begum. They had four 
sons and two daughters Suleiman Shikoh alias Munna Jan ; Wil- 
liam Linnaeus Gar dner ; Sikandar Shikoh ; James Samuel Gardner ; 
Naushaba Begum and Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begum 
copy o James Valentine Gardner's Will dated 22nd April 1845, 
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about two months before his death is reproduced below which 
throws a sidelight on the family property and the heirs and descend- 
ants of Colonel William Gardner. The Will is attested by Captain 
Bernard Fanthome of Bareilly and Valentine Gardner step-brother 
of Colonel William Gardner. Fanny Parkes* states that "James 
Gardner lived at Katchowra and his countenance remembered me 
of his father whom in manner he greatly resembled ; he was dressed 
in handsome native attire, a costume he usually wore. The children 
y-two sons and one daughter of James Gardner wore gay native 
dresses of silk and satin." 

Copy of James Valentine Gardner's Will. 


Dated Kasganj, the 22nd April 1845. 

"Know all men that I, James Valentine Gardner, Talukadar and 
Zamindar, residing at Chaoni Kasganj, being of perfect mind and 
memory do this day make my last Will and Testament. I hereby 
give and bequeath all that I may die possessed of in houses, lands, 
gardens, money, gold and silver. Companies papers, jewels, bonds, 
mortgages and dividends to be received from the Firms of Messrs. 
Mackintosh & Co. of Calcutta and Messrs. Kekord and Co. in London 
or from any- other Agents or Bankers in India or in England or in 
America or from the family of Major-General Frank Johnston, and 
all the debts due to me with all and every kinds of goods and pro- 
perty whatsoever to my wife Her Highness the Nawab Sultan-ul- 
Zamani Begam or generally called Nawab Malka Kumar Chahra 
Bano Begam, the daughter of His late Royal Highness Mirza Sulei- 
man Shikoh and to her son Suleiman Shikoh Gardner when he 
becomes of age 18 to be my joint executor. I have already during 
my life-time, given to my said wife my house in Delhi which gift 
I now confirm and my said' wife will either keep or dispose of the 
house for . her own sole use and benefit and also all property, 
clothes, money, coins, gold, silver, jewels, etc. and all other 
property I may have given or entrusted to her charge up to this 
present day, I likewise leave to her during her natural life my 

*Fanny Parkes was the daughter of Major E. C. Archer, aide-de-camp to 
Lord Combermere : and married Charles Crawford Parkes of the Bengal Civil 
Servfce with whom she went out to India in 1823. Parkes was at first stationed 
in Calcutta as an Assistant Collector in the Office of the Sea Customs. In 1826 
he /vitas posted to Allahabad as officiating Collector of Government Customs : 
and was retransferred to Allahabad in 1832. They went to England in 1839 and 
were back in India in 1844 but only for a short time for they sailed 'from 
Calcutta' on August 29, 1845. Her book "Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of 
the Picturesque" (2 Volumes 1850) is scarce. Parkes first came out as a writer 
■1317 - anil. died on^August 1854, .eight years, after.his retirement in 1846. 
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houses, grounds and gardens, situated in the Chaoni of Kasganj 
•which in case of my children male born of the said Nawab Malka 
Chahra Bano Begam my wife or their surviving their mother the 
said Nawab Malka Sultan-ul-Zamani Begam will at my death 
become the sole property of my male children and the rest 
of my buildings at every different Estate and Station as well as my 
Zamindari, Mortgages, and if they please Mustajree and Factories, 
ought to be equally divided as heretofore specified amongst my 
children bom of the said Nawab Malka Sultan-ul-Zamani Begam, 
The debts I owe Shahjee I have not long ago settled by instalments 
of six thousand rupees per annum and for his satisfaction some 
villages as laidad which liquidate the whole amount in six years. 

I have some more trifling debts which from the profits of the Estate 
could be paid up in two years provided the Begam my wife could 
support herself and children for a few years on two thousand 
rupees per month and in like manner decrease the Ellaka Establish- 
ment. I have an English property in England named Ottoxeter 
Estate for which my agents are in negotiation which amounts to 
nearly twenty thousand rupees when realized. I request my said 
wife and Suleiman Shikoh Gardner as Executrix and Executor to 
hold the same amount for the purpose of my daughter Rukiya 
Begam's marriage and partly as she best considers in Naushaba's 
which will be very trifling as everything she has had in her Dowry. 

I request my wife Malka Begam and Suleiman Shikoh Gardner 
Executrix and Executor to be Kull Mukhtiar in managing the Estate 
should my wife the Begam refuse the management of the Estate, 

I request my son Suleiman Shikoh Gardner as being the eldest of 
the Malka Begum's family to pay his mother one thousand rupees 
per month from the profits of the Estate or otherwise for her sole use 
and expenses and the rest to be divided thus ; — Two annas in the 
rupee to be excluded for his own expenses being the working party 
and the rest of the profits should be equally divided amongst the 
four brothers Suleiman Shikoh Gardner, (2) William Linnaeus 
Gardner, (3) Sikander Shikoh Gardner, and (4) Jehangir Samuel 
Gardner and Rukia Begam to have two hundred rupees per month 
from each, Should in case the children surviving their mother the 
Nawab Sultan-ul-Zamani Begum her thousand rupees per month 
after paying her legacy she may leave behind which I request and 
desire Suleiman Shikoh Gardner to be strict on this point the 
balance to be included in the profits and shared as specified above. 
I have an enormous Estate in America called Livingstone Manor the 
papers of which are with the family of Major-General Frank John- 
ston, C,B. My natural son James Gardner and his two sisters 
Alaida Gardner and Jane Gardner commonly called Kakora Begum 
born of Mrs. De Camera. I have given to them their Haqq and 
provision, the Zamindari of Estate Fatehpore Kalian, Basant Nagar, 
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Gulab Garhi, Rupnabhoj, Malakpore, Tarapore, Adlaspore with 
some biswas of Aholi Korami which I hold in Zamindari and the 
Haqqiat and profits of Akuree, Salempore. I have also given them 
the Estate of Eklehra the Zamindari of mine in lieu of the Marichi 
village and factory as non-suitable and profitable to them. James 
Gardner Junior to be the sole proprietor and Malik of the Estate but 
I request he is to provide and share the profits for the maintenance 
of his two above-mentioned sisters and his mother in this manner, 
from the profits of the Elleka he is to take eight annas in the rupee 
or half of the profit and the rest is to be divided amongst his mother 
Mrs. De Camera, Kakora Begum and Mushtree Begum. My Execu- 
tor and Executrix are requested that if I do not already during my 
life-time transfer these Estates that I beg they will do it immediately 
in the name of James Gardner Junior. 

Mr. Valentine Gardner, my half uncle, and his family I have 
provided for and settled this provision in lieu of one hundred and 
twenty-five rupees (Rs. 125) per month by the transfer in the 
Collector's book of the Estate of Tilsai and Kheria parganah Bilram 
and Estate Barhari pargana Sirpura. He and his family have no 
claim whatsoever against my heir and Executor. The two natural 
neices commonly called Shabia Begum and Harmuzi Begum the 
former married to prince Anjum Shikoh and the latter to Stewart 
William Gardner during the life-time of my father and mother, 
their Haqq was settled and they are in possession of the Estate 
settled and given to them in lieu of all their Haqq and demand of 
their father's share as their mother Bibi Heigan they have no claim 
whatsoever in my property aid that of my heir and executor. 

(Sd.) JAMES VALENTINE GARDNER. 

Signed in the presence of 

Witness. 1. B. Fanthom of Bareilly. 

2. V. Gardner of Marachi. 

Kasganj, 22nd April, 1845. 

J am es Valentine Gardner's eldest son, Suleiman Shikoh 
alias Munnajan, was born in 1831 and died in 1902. He 
will be dealt with later. William Linnaeus Gardner's second son 
had a son named James Gardner alias Yakub Shikoh, who had a 
son Henry Gardner. The third son Sikander Shikoh's son was 
Kamran Shikoh. James Samuel Gardner, fourth son, died issueless. 
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Naushaba Begum was married to some Nawab in the district of 
Furrukhabad. Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begum, the 
youngest daughter, was married to a Nawab in Lucknow. She 
was a great favourite of her father and her eldest brother Suleiman 
Shikoh. The Gardner family lived in princely style. For ten and 
a half years preceding the Mutiny the estates were mortgaged to 
a Furrukhabad Banker and in a great measure passed away 
from the family before 1873. Rani Damar village belonging to 
Kamran Shikoh was in 3873 under the Court of Wards. 

It is as well to advert to another branch of the Gardner f ami ly 
Valentine Gardner, the step-brother of Colonel William Linnaeus 
Gardner, was the son of Major Valentine Gardner by Frances Holo- 
worthy. Valentine married Alaida Scott by whom he had one 
son, Harry Forrington Gardner, and a daughter, Victoria Gardner. 
Harry Farrington married Karimunnissa Begum and had two sons, 
Revd. Bartholomew Gardner "Sabr" and Revd. Robert Gardner 
"Asbaq", and a daughter Sofi Gardner: Revd. Bartholomew 
Gardner married Agnes Wesley and had a son Revd. Patrick 
Solomon Gardner "Shauq" and a daughter. Revd. Robert Gardner, 
my chief informant, married Ellen Wesley and has a son and a 
daughter. 


Suleiman Shikoh is said to have married four times and to 
have maintained a harem. The pedigree is occasionally confusing 
and could not be verified by any documentary evidence. It is 
mostly reconstructed from oral and written communications. Many 
persons have refused to answer references or furnish information. 
The family tree therefore lacks that authenticity and reliability 
which is the outcome of documents and records. It can how- 
ever be followed with a reasonable amount of certainty in Table 
No. IIII. 


The descendants of the Gardner family reside principally at 
Chaoni, Manota, Fatehpur and Mirchia. The descendants of 
James Valentine Gardner and Suleiman Shikoh alias Munna Jan 

i 7 <?* Chaoni - The heirs of Baron Gardner and the children 
of William Stewart Gardner and Hurmuzi Begum and their children 
lve at Manota. This property at Manota was also soon lost and 
Alan Hyde who in 1883 claimed the title of Fourth Baron lived 
practically in the Kasganj Bazar where he made a scanty living by 
painting ekkas. On the death of Alan Hyde a few years before 1909 

gIT™™ 0 ? q 6 "?' Wh ° r y as a Reference Clerk in the Library of the 

title TWI SeCre !. ari f ' ^. P “ clcti med to have succeeded to the 
. The descendants of James Gardner alias Hinga Sahab, son 
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of James Valentine Gardner by Mary De Camera, live at Fatehpur. 
In the District Gazetteer of Etah of 1909 is mentioned that a branch 
of the family in the district is represented by Mr. Arthur Gardner who 
resides at Fatehpur near Soron and owns 6 entire villages and 
shares in 3 more, paying a total land revenue of Rs. 3,827*6-0. The 
various branches are however very widespread dnd scattered 
extensively. 


Suleiman Shikoh Gardner — Fana, 1831-1902. 

Suleiman Shikoh is the progenitor of poetry in the Gardner 
family. He was the eldest son of James Valentine Gardner by 
Princess Qamar Chahra alias Malika Huhani Begum, the adopted 
daughter of Prince Suleiman Shikoh, son of Emperor Shah Alam of 
Delhi, after whom Suleiman Shikoh was obviously named. He was 
born in 1831, and died at Chaoni, the family residence, in 1902 
at the age of 71. He lived entirely in Indian style and usually 
wore Indian clothes. He lived the life of an Indian noble- 
man. He inherited enormous property from his father James 
Valentine Gardner as will appear from the will of 1845. He was 
very open handed and generous minded and his munificence was 
the talk of the day and is still remembered. He spent money 
freely and squandered much of the estate left by his father. He 
did not refuse any one and gave valuable gifts to his friends. He 
gave an entire village to one Sheikh Qurban Ali who was his 
playmate and later his chief companion. He liked Agra very 
much and purchased a property called Hafiz ka Katra near Mohalla 
Chiddimar. He later sold the property partly to the Church Mission 
Society and partly to the Benares Bank. He never used any other 
conveyance except a Palki (palanquin) or horse. 

Daring the Mutiny he fled to Aligarh and sought refuge in 
Marehra and later in Agra. He was a great friend of the High 
Priest of the Dargah at Marehra. His circle of friends was very wide. 
He. was on very friendly terms with Maharajah Sheodhian Singhji 
of Alwar and it is ■ said that they had established brotherly relations 
and cemented their friendship' by exchanging turbans. Maharajah 
Sheodhian Singhji it is said held him in great esteem and once 
presented him with a sword untying it from his own belt 
Maharajah Sheodhian Singhji wrote letters in Persian to Sulei- 
man Shikoh which are said to be with Mirza Akbar Husain, father- 
in-law of Allen Felix Gardner, son of Suleiman Shikoh dnd my 
informant. He also related that once Suleiman Shikoh was travel- 
ling and had Rs. 500 in his purse which became untied and the 
money was scattered on the ground. He refused to pick up the 
money or take it back and it was taken away by servants and 
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persons present. He had cordial relations with all the neighbour- 
ing raises who held him in high esteem for his courteous manners, 
generosity and warmth of heart. 


Suleinian Shikoh, whose pet name was Munna Jan and not 
Munna Sahabf was very fond of the bottle, music and dancing girls 
and he shared this taste and pleasures along with the other 
noblemen and raises of his times and the prevailing fashion of the 
period. He scattered his largesses amongst dancing girls and gave 
landed property to some. 


Suleiman Shikoh was a very widely read man and was 
conversant with many languages including Arabic, Persian, English, 
Urdu, Hindi, and even he knew Pushtoo. He was specially proficient 
in Persian, Arabic and Hindi. He could speak them as if they 
were his mother tongue. He also had some familiarity with 
medicine and astrology. In calligraphy he attained special pro- 
ficiency and great practice. He wrote a very beautiful hand and 
I have his two volumes in which he copied the Chahar Durvoah of 
Mir Aman and Masnavi Saharul Bayan of Mir Hasan for his beloved 
sister Ruqqia Begum. These books in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion bear his autographs both in English and in Urdu, and also 
contain dates when certain portions were finished. The second 
volume contains copies of Sah Nasr Zahuri, Persian writings of 
Hazrat Sahab Abul Barkat such as Risala Guft a Shunid, Chahar 
Anwar, Hindi poems of Shah Abul Barkat such as Dohras, Kabits, 
Chhand, Dhurpat, Holi, Sortha, Rekhta etc. Shah Abul Barkat was 
a grandson of S. Abdul Jalil, a descendant of the Bilgram Saiyids. 
He came to Marehra in 1608 and died in 1661 and his tomb is 
known as that of the Mir Sahab and is a place of pious resort. 
Shah Barkat Ullah built the Prem Nagar Sarai in 1722 and was 
buried there in 1746 and a handsome tomb has been built over his 
grave. His Dargah is held in great veneration. Shah Barkat 
Ullah had two sons whose descendants are kpown as the Bara 
Sarkar or elder branch and the Chhotta Sarkar or junior branch of 
the family. Shah Barkat Ullah was a pious man and a Sufi and 
his writings greatly appealed to Suleiman Shikoh who was greatly 
attracted to Sufism. There is also a Persian dewan of Fani copied 
m its entirety. His writings are superb specimens of fine penman- 
ship beautiful to look and most legible to read. 


Suleiman Shikoh, as he also called himself, was a born poet. 

His poetical title was Fana He rearil ■unrleiir +u- * , ** 

( . , _ ne reaa widely the various dewans 

especially of poets of Lucknow. It is not known if he ever con- 

-rL P °r‘ masterotif he tedaUstad. He must have 
depended on his own exertions and his critical faculty. He was 
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a great friend and patron of poets. Pearay Lai Shakir mentions 
that the poets of Lucknow, Delhi and Aligarh used to be his guests 
and used to partake of his bounty and hospitality. Mirza Inayat 
Ali Beg Mah of Agra, pupil of Atish and brother of Mahr pupil of 
Nasikh was also attached to the circle of his poet friends and came 
and lived with him for some time. The famous Rekhti poet of 
Lucknow, Jan Sahab, after many wanderings in Rampur and Hydera- 
bad Deccan came towords the end of his life to Chhooni, the 
residence of Suleiman Shikoh remained with him and ultimately 
died there. His grave is still there. 

Munna Jan was a distinguished poet. He wrote verses in 
Persian, Urdu and Hindi. He was greatly attracted to Sufism and 
many of his verses are written in that strain. He kept a diary in 
which he recorded the events of his life, but it is untraced. He 
had compiled his dewan which was faired out and ready for 
publication but it is not forthcoming. It may probably be with 
one of his descendants but its existence is shrouded in mystery. I 
have got his Bayaz which contains many ghazals, Hindi poems and 
miscellaneous writings such as prescriptions etc. This Bayaz is 
worm-eaten in places and torn and incomplete. Many ghazals 
have been retrieved which will be found elsewhere. 

Fana had wonderful mastery over Persian and Hindi and 
writes with great ease and fluency. His Hindi compositions are 
remarkable. He shows amazing command over the Urdu language 
and is an outstanding poet of merit amongst Anglo-Indian writers of 
verse and Urdu poets generally. His verses are neat, compact and 
flowing; his imageries pleasing and his thoughts and conceits 
attractive. He writes with ease in stiff metres with difficult rhymes 
and double rhymes and shows command over language and verse 
technique. His verses are flawless and many of his ghazals show 
remarkable beauty and nobility of thought. A selection from his 
Urdu, Persian and Hindi verses will be found elsewhere. 

Daniel Socrates Nathaniel Gardner — 'Shuler' 1852*1907. 

Daniel Socrates Nathaniel Gardner, poetically surnamed Shukr, 
was the eldest son of Suleiaman Shikoh by his wife Catherine 
Georgina alias Aghai Begum. He had a brother by the same 
mother Alley Felix Gardner and a sister Maggie who married 
Alan Hyde Gardner. Their daughter, Gloria Gardner, married 
George Gardner, son of Wilson Gardner of Fatehpur near Soron, 
district Etah. Alley Felix Gardner first married Nanhi Begam, 
daughter of William Linnaeus Gardner son of James Valentine 
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Gardner alias Amelia Saltan, daughter of Mirza Akbar Hussain, a 
Christian and my informant. 

Daniel Socrates was born on 22nd February 1852 at Chaoni. 
He had a beautiful nature and was very sincere. In liberality and 
open-handedness he probably excelled his father. He also lived in 
grand style and spent money lavishly. 

In poetry he first consulted his father Suleiman Shikoh Fana 
and later enrolled himself as a pupil of Mirza Abbas Hussain Hash 
Lucknavi. Hosh was a resident of Lucknow and was a poetical 
pupil of Aftabuddaulah Arshad Ali Khan Qalaq whose Us tad was 
Nasikh. He is noticed in Tazkira i Zaigham which was published 
in 1886 A.D. or 1304 A.H. The account of his ancestry in 
the tazkirah is altogether wrong but apart from the incorrect family 
description it is a contemporary biography of poets and throws some 
light on his attainments. It is written there that "he is quite pro- 
ficient in English but is also well versed in Persian." His portrait 
is also crudely drawn in European clothes. He lived both in Indian 
and European styles. 

It is stated on the authority of Rev. Robert Gardner that his 
sister Sofi Gardner was married to Daniel Socrates Nathaniel 
Gardner but that there was no issue. It is stated by Mirza Akbar 
Hussain that he supported two sisters, Catherine Cray of Agra who 
was either a lady doctor or a nurse at Lucknow, and Dolly Cray in 
his keeping. It is further alleged that an illegitimate son, Nathaniel 
exists, but he is not allowed to write Gardner after his name. No 
reflection is intended to be caused on any one but those details 
furnished by informants lack authority and documentary confirm- 
ation. 

Shukr wrote verses in Urdu and Persian with great master y 
over both languages. His dewan was complete and ready for 
publication but is untraced and missing. Possibly it came in the 
possession of one of his or his wife's relations but its existence has 
not been revealed. 

When his poetical Ustad -'Hosh' wrote a Mas navi entitled 
Tafsir Iffat, Shauq wrote the following chronogrammatic verso for it. 

(Jt®* j| Jlv* j*)U p sS csdljj <s>U t^j ts»e 

lS.*j vj 6,Cy&* ^Jjj[ jCi j 

- .He used to contribute to the poetical magazines of the period, 
particularly Guldastai Naz,- about the year 1885 and 1886. I have 
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been able to retrieve from various sources seven ghazals in Urdu 
which will be found elsewhere. 


Shukr was also very humorous and wrote some enjoyable 
poems in a lighter vein. They have been quoted by Pearay Lai 
Shakir. One is a marsia on the death of a she-buffalo belonging to a 
Lala which died by colliding with a staircase; another a chronogram- 
matic verse on the death of the mare of the Patwari Dilsukh Rai; and 
a third is the chronogrammatic verse commemorating the death of 
Dilsukh Rai Patwari. All these poems deserve to be reproduced and 
will be found elsewhere. 


Shukr writes with great fluency and shows remarkable knowl- 
edge of language, idiom and verse technique. His ghazals are 
pleasing and faultlessly composed. He is not frightened of stiff 
metres or difficult qafias and radifs as his ghazal of which the 
opening line is shows. 


« S - ui 


& 




lJ r 






His dewan would have brought credit to Anglo-Indian Urdu 
poetry. He died on 27th September .1907 at Chaoni and was buried 
there. 

f 

Reverend Bartholomew Gardner— "Sabr" 1874-1933. 


Bartholomew Gardner was the elder son of Harry Farrington 
Gardner, the son of Valentine Gardner, the half brother of Colonel 
Gardner. Revd. Robert Gardner 'Asbaq' is his younger brother. 
Harry Farrington Gardner also possessed landed property in Kas- 
ganj under the Will of Colonel Gardner. 

Bartholomew Gardner was born in 1874. His father died when 
he was only twelve or thirteen years of age and he lived with his 
■cousin Nathaniel Socrates Gardner 'Shukr', the chief representative 
of the main branch at Chaoni. At the age of seventeen he 
accepted the life of a missionary and forsook worldly advancement. 
He writes 

£ M* o’t' J |oU O*' s us f h;i J Jvfr 

At the age of eighteen he was married to the daughter of 
Padre Mahbub Khan of Kasganj. He was greatly devoted to his 
wife and wrote some poignant verses on her death in 1907. 
Although he was a young man he never' remarried -and lived sihgly 
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cherishing her memory and bringing up their children. His poem 
entitled 'A faithful -wife' and his chronogrammatic verses commemo- 
rating her death show real feeling. In the Mission service he 
visited Kasganj, Etah, Soron, Kanauj, Furrukhabad, Fatehgarh, 
Bithaur, Cawnpore and Allahabad. In 1932 he retired on a pension 
to his paternal home in Kasganj. He did not long survive his 
retirement, but died on 20th July 1933 at Bulandshahr where his 
younger brother Revd. Robert Gardner was stationed and where he 
had been taken by him for treatment. His last words were ' I know 
my end has come. I have no terror of death. I am ready if God 
is pleased to summon me. I am glad I served Him all my life." 
Sabr took real pride in his missionary work and gave expression to 
it in many of his poems. 

1)4* (*' r- J 8 * L J& ft j*W ^ 

ft ^ ^ 

f* dS <£>'}•& <0 jj\ ft JjJs. jjUj* 


cJ) fc X (jr & tjr l X 

&-- 1 * X l5>°^ o’ 4 '* 


^ancu^i Jb 


Ll)"** L J* 4 I ■* f .1” L S | 

In poetry he consulted Amir Minai but Amir died before he 
could correct only two or three of his ghazals. He only studied the 
poetical works of his Ustad and had no recourse to any other 
poetical preceptor. As a man Sabr had an excellent character. 
He was sincere, courteous and had a good heart. His humility, 
good nature, urbanity of manners and his joviality earned for him 
the esteem of his friends. He was witty but never vulgar or 
obscene. In his youth he wrote in a gayer tone but gradually he 
forsook the temporal note for a spiritual one. Latterly he became 
inclined towards philosophic, religious and spiritual themes. 

He himself admits. 

») l_> 1 X v' M( *) 
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He has freely referred to the Christian doctrines and biblical 
themes and "Aiyats" of the Bible. 


J$)i> 'J [;•**- yb 

Is &Jy* vgi 

Ifl'i syj ts OJv. i3 1>J jjSjC ^JjlNaS 

1$ i_S^' * J * ^ ^ [«^ b‘ 

A*''i J ^S) [ "*) S *& • 

P 

j )» V jtA d.f\ & * ii)j J«i * 
|t>:L uib gXaa* t ftbJ w- 33 5 li‘f 

£g(«/ <JUx.&3 


&AKJ, ^ J ^ ^ J 

^S> | c^L3 / (*J)! 

n >i J)i »-£; ^ ,jV*> ,£ J ;J Uoa. 
V ^ Jr^ es>^ )3 ^ <U V'^- 
<£ i* Jl£ o 51 ^ l i J ' 1 -' .p* t 3 ^i* a 

o*« Uj! ^jidaJ! l_K,£| 

<=? &r> ^ s ) ^ ;**» 4= i jUj ) 

M; J ' ^ it <* ’■0* I)' 4 ^ 

^5*^1 i_5^ J ) «£ ti)-'* u' 1 ^ J 1 ** 


A selection from his ethical and religious poems with a flavour 
of philosophy will be found elsewhere. He also wrote in a gayer 
mood and a few of such verses are also given. Sabr wrote cop- 
iously and he claims to have compiled a dewan which has not yet 
seen the light of day. 

iJ 1 ^ — I b" uP l J*- 

There was no occasion worthy of note for which he did not 
compose a poem. He sent out a poetical epistle of invitation on 
the occasion of the wedding of his son Patrick Gardner. He wrote 
a number of sahras, congratulatory poems including one on the 
marriage of his nephew Herbert Gardner. He wrote a long poem 
for the Urdu Literary Association convened at Meerut in January 
1920 where there was a large gathering of Christians. He described 
the beauties of "Urdu language and exhorted young Christians not 
to neglect this noble heritage" in stirring verses. He also participated 
in mushairas in Kanauj and other places. 

Sabr was a notable figure in Anglo-Indian poetry of later days. 
His poetry is a creditable performance though it is not of the highest 
order. He has great command over language and its idiom. 
Though purists will detect a flaw here and there, on the whole 
his verses are faultless and free from any glaring defects. • 

His brother Asbaq wrote a chronogrammatic poem about his 
death. 
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Revd. Robert Gardner — "Asbaq" — Born 1877. 

Reverend Robert Gardner is the son of Harry Farrington 
Gardner who is the son of Valentine Gardner, the half-brother of 
Col. William Linnaeus Gardner. Major Valentine Gardner's second 
wife was Frances Holoworthy and their son was Valentine Gardner 
who married Alaida Scott. They had a son, Harry Farrington 
Gardner, who married Karimun Nissa Begum, and a daughter 
Victoria Gardner. Harry 'Farrington Gardner and Karimun Nissa 
Begum had two sons and a daughter : Revd. Bartholomew Gardner 
*' Sabr ', Revd. Robert Gardner ' Asbaq ' and Sophie Gardner. 

Harry Farrington lived at Mirhachi, a village in Etah district, 
U. P. His son, who became the Revd. Robert Gardner was born 
there on 27th August 1877. Harry Farrington died at the early age 
of 30 and was buried at Chaoni the headquarters of the Gardner 
family. His children Bartholomew, Robert and Sophie were all 
minors and as there was no one to look after them at Mirhachi 
they were sent ta Chaoni and placed in the care of Suleiman Shikoh 
and his son Daniel Socrates Nathaniel Gardner who was living there 
Robert Gardner and his brothers were reared in an atmosphere of 
poetry and both brothers soon developed a taste to write verses. 
It was Fana who encouraged Robert Gardner to enter the delightful 
domain of poetry led him along its pleasant paths, At Fana's 
instance he submitted his composition to Mirza Abbas Hussain Hosh 
Lucknavi. He also got a few of his ghazals corrected by Felix 
Gardner ' Falak '. The period of his prenticeship was however 
short. Shukr first suggested the poetical appellation of ' Sabr ' for 
him but it was appropriated by his elder brother. Then Robert 
Gardner selected Shamim and later Nasim and he adopts these 
takhullus - in his earlier compositions. But these were given up 
at the desire of .Mirza ‘ Wahiduddin Haidar Falak; the maternal 
uncle and companion of Shukr as they sounded too feminine and 
Robert Gardner adopted the nom-de-plume of Shuaa which he 
was using till 1905. Finally 'he chose Asbaq. 
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On 20th June 1895, Robert married Ellen daughter of who Dr. 
Robert Hoskins, an American Missionary, who used to visit the Gard- 
ner family at Chaoni from Budaun and under whose influence and 
guidance Robert dedicated his life to mission work. Asbaq also came 
under the influence of other missionaries, and his imagination was 
at once fired to take up missionary work by the exhortation of Padre 
Hasan Raza Khan of Kasganj. Hasan Raza had married the sister of 
the wife of Padre Mahbub Khan whose daughter was married to 
Robert's brother Sabr. In 1891 Asbaq received his first appointment 
as a missionary in Kasganj where he remained till 1895 when he was 
transferred to Delhi. After a short stay of four months he was trans- 
ferred to Mawana and Qila Parichhatgarh in district Meerut where 
he remained till 1897. In 1898 he went to Muttra and in 1899 to 
Aligarh and then to Etah. In Etah he took an active part in the 
various mushairas held there, amongst those who participated in 
them were Munawar Khan Saghir of Kasganj, Mahmud Khan and 
his son Ahmad Khan ' Kaifi ', Shaikh Hayat Bakhsh ' Rasa ', pupil of 
Dagh, Amir Hasan Delair and Taish. Rasa and Asbaq often ex- 
changed shots and many verses of those mushairas show the duels 
fought by these doughty knights of poetry. Asbaq was however 
transferred to Lahore at the instance of his friend Revd. B. Thomas. 
His fame as a poet attracted many invitations to mushairas. . He 
read a long poem on the evils of wine to a large gathering's# the' 
occasion of Holi festival which was greatly appreciated and 
applauded. At Lahore he fell out with the successor of B. Thomas, 
and resigning returned to Kasganj in 1906, but on the other man's 
departure and the return of B. Thomas Asbaq was again persuaded 
to join the mission service and he served at Phulera in 1907, Muttra 
1908-09, and Bharatpur in 1910. At Muttra and Bharatpur he keen 
ly threw himself in the mushairas. At Bharatpur the local poets 
Fida Akbarabadij Nawab Ghaus Mohammad Khan Ghaus, Uruj, 
Siraj, Hakim, Riyaz and others welcomed Asbaq and many poetical 
assemblies were convened. Poets from Fatehpur Sikri especially 
Tapan, pupil of Nasim Bharatpuri often came to Bharatpur and 
invited the poets of Bharatpur to Fatehpur Sikri. At Bharatpur 
Asbaq was often requested to recite poems on the occasions of 
missionary festivals. In 1915, after a brisk period of poetical activi- 
ties Asbaq was transferred to Saharanpur where he fell ill owing to 
the humid climate of the place and he was sent to Thana Bhawan 
and Shamli, district Muzaffarnagar. From 1918 to 1923 his poetical 
output was nil, as there was no poetical atmosphere in these two 
places. In 1.923 Asbaq was appointed Superintendent and trans- 
ferred to Agra where he resumed his poetical activities and attend- 
ed numerous mushairas. In 1924 he was transferred to Anupshahr 
and in .1 929 to Bulandshahr where he still is. 
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Asbaq has written copiously and extensively including 
a number of ghazals, ethical ’ poems, qasidas, .Sahras, Qitas, 
chronogrammatic verses. The didactic element is never absent 
owing to his being a missionary. Many of his peoms relate to 
Christian themes, and some of them are in praise of Jesus Christ. 

The specimens of his poetry both, amatory and religious are 
interesting and of good quality. He writes with ease and correct- 
ness and his ghazals show great familiarity with language, its 
idiom and verse technique. There is no information about his 
poetical master. He writes English with fluency. The specimens 
of his Urdu poetry sent by him will be found elsewhere. 

Patrick S. Gardner — 'Shauq'. 

Patrick S. Gardner ' Shauq the son of Padre Bartholomew 
Gardner Sabr. was born on 27th February 1995 at Kasganj, district 
Etah, United Provinces. He read in the District High School, 

Farrukhabad, Anglo- Vernacular High School, Fatehgarh, and Reid 
Christian Collegiate School, Luckno w, and studied up to Matricula- 
tion. Hs also secured a diploma in shorthand and type-writ- 
ing in 1917 from the Commercial Department of Reid Chris- 
tian College. He first attached himself as a Secretary of 

Revd. James Tyson, Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 

Mission of Hissar, Punjab. Afterwards he sought service in 
Cawnpore and worked in the mills as a typist and stenographer 
for about 10 years till about 1928. He had however a born love 
for missionary work and even when he was in secular posts he 

used to take keen interest in Missionary and Church affairs. In 
October 1927 he heard a stirring appeal for missionary service 
made by Bishop F. W. Warren, and was so fired with the 
zeal to serve God that he vowed to give up worldly occupation 
and to devote his life in the ' service of Church. He began to 
study religious books and passed the preliminary examinations and 
received ordination for church service. During his missionary life 
he served at Banda, Samastipur, Muzaffarpur and Allahabad. He 
was married to Miss Lily Gardner, daughter of Mr. Charles Gardner 
of the branch of Lord Gardner on 9th June 1922 at Manota, district 
Etah. 


He follows the traditions of his family in poetry. His father, 
Sabr, forbade him from wasting his time in this profitless occupa- 
tion but after giving up school work he wrote poems occasionally 
and got them corrected by his uncle padre Robert Gardner Asbaq. 
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He has written both secular and religious poems, a selection of 
which will be found elsewhere. They are well written 

but there is nothing distinctive about them. He writes casually. 
The poems were sent to me by the author. 

William Gardner — 'Idris 

William Gardner was the son of Suleman Shikoh Fana alias 
Munna Ian by his first wife Alaida alias Hydari Begam. He was 
married to Ghaseti Begum and one of his sons Theophilus Gardner 
was also a poet. William Gardner adopted the poetical appella- 
tion of Idris. Only one verse of his is available and despite 
enquiries no other poems could be retrieved. The verse is 

Allen Felix Gardner — Falak. 

Allen Felix Gardner was the son of Suleman Shikoh Fana alias 
Munna Jan, by one of his four wives named Catherine alias Aghai 
Begum. He was thus the brother of Daniel Socrates Nathaniel 
Gardner Shukr, and half brother of William Gardner Idris. 

Allen Felix Gardner first married Nanhi Begum, daughter of 
Willi am Linnaeus Gardner, and after her death married Agnes Gard- 
ner alias Amelia Sultan, daughter of Mirza Akbar Husain. His son 
is Obrien Gardner. He was blind and adopted the Takhullus Falak. 
He was known as Filly Sahib. One of his verses is given below. 
It has not been possible to secure more of his verses despite efforts 
and enquiries. 
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Theophilus Gardner — 'Jinn/ 

Theophilus Gardner was the son of William Gardner Idris, the 
son of Suleiman Shikoh alias Munna Jan by his first marriage wilh 
Hydari Begum. Theophilus Gardner adopted the poetical title of 
Jinn and wrote humorous poetry, and was principally a writer of 
Hazliat. 


Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begum. 

Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begum has been dealt 
with am ongst women poets in a subsequent chapter. 
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John Robert — 'Jan' died 13th May 1892. 


John Robert, the son of General Sir Abraham Roberts, K.C.B., 
remained in India, married an Indian Muslim lady and adopted 
Islam as his religion. He lived entirely in the style of Indians and 
was a devout Muslim who was very particular about his religious 
observances such as Namaz (prayers) and Roza (fasts). He wrote 
Urdu poetry and adopted the poetical appellation of ' Jan ' in view 
of his own name John. His poems will be found elsewhere. 

The representative of the family is one Nadir Mirza who is 
employed on a pittance in Shah Najaf as a reader of the Quran. He 
is about 70 years of age and possesses old papers and documents 
to which I had access. Nadir Mirza is the second son of John 
Roberts who was known as Chhottey Saheb, his eldest son [being 
known as Kaiser Mirza who died about thirty years ago. 


The following pedigree as furnished by Nadir Mirza is of some 
interest. 


GENERAL SIR ABRAHAM ROBERTS 


f 


William Roberts John Roberts was born 
at Calcutta. Married 
Shahzadi Begum, grand- 
daughter of Nawab 
Ramzan Ali Khan. 

I 


Anne Roberts. 
Resided at 
Benares. 


1 

Sir Frederick 
Lord Roberto. 


r 

Kaiser Mirza married 
Hashmat Jehan Begum 
Mansur Nagar 


Nadir Mirza married 
Wajedi Begum 
who is dead. 


r 


Furrukhi Jahan Begum. 
Married in Lucknow 
but now a widow. 




Ummat-ul-Fatima 
Begum married to 
Yusuf Ali Khan of 
Calcutta. 


I 

Asaf Mirza aged 22 


1 

Malika Begum 
married Sardar Mirza 
who is alive and who 
teaches boys. He io 
the son ot Mufti Nawab 
Mirza of Kazmain. 

Lucknow, 


Ladli Begum aged 24 years. 
Married Shahan Shah Husain. 


r 


r 




Yusuf Mirza. Ali Mirza. Nawab Mirza. Hassan Mirza. Daughter* 

p V. I . h< T^f n * e Tme Copy 01 the Wm of ^eral Sir Abraham 
Roberts. K.C.B., of number 25 Royal York Crescent, Chiton, Bristol, 
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dated 18th January 1873 in •which he has made bequests to his 
wife Isabella Roberts, his daughter Harriet Mercer Roberts, his 
son Lieutenant-Colonel George Recketts-Roberts, his son Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frederick Sleigh Roberts, V.C., and his executor of 
the Will John Davis Shewton of Stolery, Somerset. The following 
extract is useful and interesting : " The following annuities shall also 
be paid. Ann Roberts, Spinster, now and for many years past a 
resident at Benares an annuity of Rs. 600 per annum during her life; 
to Mrs. M. E. Roberts, widow of William Roberts, a deceased brother 
of the said Ann Roberts, an annuity of Rs. 150 per annum for the life 
of the said M. E. Roberts and after her death to Clara, an annuity 
of Rs. 150 for her life. I bequeath unto John Roberts now and for 
many years past a resident at Lucknow an annuity of Rs. 440 per 
annum during his life or until he shall become bankrupt or assign 
charge or encumber the same or some part thereof or shall do or 
suffer something whereby the same or part thereof would through- 
his act or default or by operation of law or otherwise if belonging 
absolutely to him become vested in or payable to some other person 
or persons and should the said John Roberts survive his sister the 
said Ann Roberts and the trust in his favour hereinbefore declared 
shall not then have determined then from and after her death I 
bequeath to him an additional annuity of Rs. 25 per month during 
his life or until the determination of the trust in his favour herein- 
before declared. " 

It appears that General Sir Abraham Roberts was not willing 
openly to acknowledge the relationship but he did not forget his 
children in India and bequeathed annuities to them or their survivors. 
I have also seen some original letters which were addressed to John 
Roberts from General A. Roberts to which reference is made later. 

I have also inspected the original Will with seals and stamp of 
Miss Ann Roberts of Benares proved and registered before Maynard 
Bradhurst, District Judge of Benares, on 2nd of December 1875 which 
was granted to Mr. John Roberts, the sole executor of it to administer 
it. The will runs thus : ''I appoint my brother Mr. John Roberts my 
sole executor. I give and bequeath to my grand-niece Miss Ellen 
Bontein my largest gold watch to the eldest daughter of my brother 
George Roberts and my smallest gold watch to the eldest daughter 
of Colonel Frederick C. Roberts and a gold and emerald and pearl 
ring to my dear niece Mrs. Clara Grant, wife of Mr. Grant, Executive 
Engineer, Agra ; a gold opal brooch to Miss Ellen Bontein ; and after 
all my debts have been paid all my remaining property of every 
description whatever to my brother Mr. John Roberts. Set my hand 
this 27th August 1875. Signed and attested by W. R. Hooper, Civil 
Surgeon, and M. A. Sherring, Missionary, London Mission, Benares. 
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Nadir Mirza also showed to me two letters in original purport- 
ing to emanate from Col. A. Roberts, one addressed to John Roberts 
and the other to William Roberts. The first letter addressed to John 
Roberts and dated 17th February 1847 deserves to be quoted. 

25 Crescent, Clifton. 

17th February 1847. 

"My dear John, 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letter of 28 th November 
last. I received one from General Aintin and was very glad to 
learn that you were well and happy and that you give satisfaction 
to your superiors. Always perform your duties strictly and honestly 
and you will with the blessing of the Almighty get on well. I am 
truly sorry to hear such sad account of your mother's distress. I 
shall soon request Captain Lennit to secure and pay to her what I 
allow and which ought to support her comfortably. I will write to 
Mr. Smith and beg of him to assist you and promoting you when 
an opportunity offers. You ought to learn to read and write 
English as all the servants of the Company are soon obliged to do 
both. I am very anxious to get back to India but until very lately 
my health was very bad indeed. I have often been unable to walk 
and the fights that Ann and William have had and the sad conduct 
of the latter has made me very unhappy. I shall send this to your 
mother and I hope she will forward it to you. My pay in this 
country is very small and I have many calls on me. I should 
therefore gladly return to India if my health was good. Wishing 
you every happiness. 

I am, 

Yours very affectionately, 

A. Roberts. 

The second letter is dated 30th November 1845 and is addressed 
to William. It contains a rebuke about his hot temper and unsatis- 
factory report about bis character and a refusal to give any more 
allowance than Rs. 50 per month. Both letters in original are with 
Nadir Mirza. He has also another Court document which gives the 
date of the death of John Roberts. It is a certificate dated 23rd 
September 1892 given by Sub-Judge of Lucknow. 

In the Court of Sub-Judge, Lucknow. 

Certificate No. 33 of 1892. 

In the matter of the Estate of John Roberts alias Chhotey Saheb, 
Mohammedan, deceased. 

To Kaiser Mirza, son of the deceased, inhabitant of Gola Ganj, 
Lucknow. 
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Whereas you applied on 30th June 1892 fora certificate under 
Succession Certificate Act VII of 1889 in respect of the following 
debts. 

Details. Interest on deposit due to the deceased from 1st to 
13th May 1892 from the Bank of Bengal, Lucknow, Rs. 26. 

This certificate is granted. 

John Roberts used to get Rs. 62 per month under the Will of 
General Sir Abraham Roberts, Bristol, from the Bank of Bengal. 
Nadir Mirza made an application and addressed a memorial for 
compassionate allowance to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
1919 but to no purpose as he was ordered to produce documentary 
evidence to show that his father John Roberts rendered meritorious 
services in the Mutiny. There is another letter addressed to John 
Roberts which throws some light on his life and career. It is given 
below. 

Waterford, 

23rd January 1860. 

My dear John, 

I have received your several letters. In reply I must tell you 
that if you are in the distressed circumstances you state it is 
entirely your fault. You had two appointments and if only you 
had kept only one of them you would now have had good pay. 
You have always written you were very poor and in great distress ; 
if that were true how could you be plundered of the worth of one 
thousand rupees as you now state and if you be poor as you say 
you ought not to have a second wife. I am told that you were 
offered the Abkari at Sitapur and that you would not take it. 
Many gentlemen hold such situations and if you were poor I 
conclude you would have taken it. Unless you are inclined to do 
something for yurself you need not expect anything from me. 

I must assist William's son at the Martiniere as I am told that he 
is a good lad and attends well to his books which I regret you 
never did. I hope you can get some help from the Rajah for whom 
you made the gun-carriages to go against the English. See how 
Brenbury has been murdered. Had you gone like others to the 
Resident you would have been saved for but now there is no 
chance of your getting anything and which I very much regret. 

A. ROBERTS. 

Nadir Mirza related the following facts. John Roberts was 
employed in the Parmat, the Customs Department, and later became 
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the Secretary of Nawab Wala Qadar of Lucknow; William Roberts 
was a Commanding Officer in the King of Oudh's Army. Nawab 
Ramzan Ali Khan was the father-in-law and Vazier of Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan. His daughter was Alia Begum. He was the 
maternal grandfather of Shahzadi Begum who was married to 
John Robert. The pension of Rs. 30 was inherited by Alia Begum 
and after her death, Shahzadi Begum, her daughter, got Rs. 10 and 
Begum Saheba, another daughter, who was married to Nawab 
Askari Mirza, received Rs. 10. John Roberts died on 13th May 1892 of 
loo (sunstroke). John Roberts used to wear Indian clothes as a rule, 
but European clothes when he used to draw his pension or see 
European Officers. He was devoted to the prayers and fasts. He 
seldom attended a mushaira. 


Humayun Mirza who is the son of Mirza Wala Qadar has also 
given some additional details. Mirza Wala Qadar is the son of 
Mirza Kewan Jah who was the son of King Nasir Uddin Haider. 
John Roberts was known as Chhotey Sahab. He had turned a 
Muslim. He adopted the Indian style of living. He used to wear 
European clothes only when he went to draw his pension. He 
was employed on Rs. 40 per month and his duties were to supervise 
the upkeep of the garden and furniture and the arrangements for 
entertainments of Europeans. When Lord Roberts came to Lucknow 
he met John Roberts but with feelings of repulsion. He also gave 
some help. Nadir Mirza also met Lord Roberts. It was thought 
that Nadir Mirza might revert to Christianity under temptation, but 
he refused to leave Islam, and continued to live a life of indigence 
and poverty. 


It was on the authority of Maulana Mumtaz Hussain, the 
learned Editor of the e> Weekly Oudh Punch" of Lucknow now dead, 
* that the name of John Roberts was first mentioned to me as a Urdu 
poet and this fact obtained confirmation by other old Urdu scholars 
of Lucknow such as Moulana Safi. A few stray leaves from the 
manuscript poems of John Roberts have been secured through the 
help of the members of the family. It appears that other pages 
have been destroyed. The six pages that have been retrieved 
contain fragments of nine ghazals, two salaams and one naat 
(Praise of the Prophet). A few notable maqtas are quoted below. 
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An internal examination of the poems which have survived 
destruction with the worsening of financial position and general 
status of the family shows that the poems are from the pen of 
John Roberts. There are many words used which are now 
discarded such as . The poems have no special merit but 

they are correctly written. They also disclose a love of and 
complete familiarity with the language. The poems show that 
John Roberts was a devout Muslim. 


Colonel Palmer— ,£ Palmer " 1781-1867. 

The founder of the family in India was General William Palmer 
(1740-1814). He was an Ensign in His Majesty's 70th Foot from 
March 1762 to January 1766 and went to the West Indies (the 
" Grenadoes ") with them. He was transferred to the Company's 
Army in 1766 and joined the 3rd Bengal Infantry in August 1767. 
He is said to have married a daughter of Morris or Morice, the 
Governor of Barbadoes, an island in the West Indies. From the 
perusal of the transcripts of the Church registers of several of the 
West Indian Islands presented by Dr. V. L. Oliver. Major Hodson 
writes that there is an entry that William Palmer was married to 
Sarah Melkedo (or Melhedo) in 1762 in the Church of St. George 
and St. Peter Basseterre, St. Kitts in May 1762. Colonel Samuel 
Palmer, the eldest son of General William Palmer, was born in 
St. Kitts in September 1762. If this entry is correct it disposes of 
the first marriage of the General with the daughter of Governor 
Morris of Barbadoes. 


General Palmer had three sons by his first marriage : Colonel 
S am uel Palmer of the Bengal Army (1762-1814); Major William 
George Palmer of the Bengal Army (1764-1814) ; John Palmer the 
"Prince of Merchants" (1767-1834); John Palmer married Miss 
Sarah Hampton and had six children : a daughter who married 
William Taylor; another daughter who married Sir Charles Percy 
Hobhouse ; third daughter Anne Catherine (1801-1885) who 
married Robert Castle Jenkins; fourth daughter Claudino who 
married Conroy ; ct son Francis Charles ; another son Henry John. 


General Palmer later married Faizun Nissa or Bibi Faiz Bakhsh 
of Delhi. She died at Hyderabad Deccan in 1828 and is buried in 
the Palmer Cemetery near the Mosque in Troop Bazar in Hyderabad. 
By this union he had many sons and daughtres : Colonel William 
Palmer, the famous "King" Palmer of Hyderabad (1781-1867); 
Hastings Palmer (1785-1860) ; Charles, born on January 7, 1791 ; 
Robert born in August 1791; Frances, a daughter (1790-1825) who 
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married Captain Samuel Webster ; Mary, another daughter who 
married Captain James Arrow (1786-1819) at Berhampur on January 
25, 1806 and was the mother of two sons in the Madras Army, 
Ensign William James Arrow (1807-1832) and Major John Ross 
Arrow (1811-1859). 

General Palmer genuinely loved Indians and championed 
their cause with great zeal. General Palmer wrote a letter 
to Warren Hastings: "But little or no attention is paid to the 
Vakils of the Native Courts by Lord Wellesley. They are not 
permitted to pay their respects to him oftener than two or three 
times a year, which I think is as impolitic as it is ungracious. 
The above-mentioned gentlemen all retain the strongest attachment 
to you. And indeed that sentiment is general among the natives 
of my information. I observe with great concern the system of 
depressing them adopted by the present Government and imitated 
in the manners of almost every European. They are excluded from 
all posts of great respectability or emolument and are treated in 
society with mortifying hauteur and reserve. In fact they have 
hardly any social intercourse with us. The functions of magis- 
trate and judge are performed by Europeans who know neither the 
laws nor the language of the country, and with an enormous 
expense to the Company. The Head Molavy in each Court, on 
whose information and explanation the judges must decide has a 
salary of Rs. 50 per month. And this, I believe, one of the most 
trustworthy and lucrative employments which a native is allowed 
to hold in the Company's service. What must be the sensations 
of this people at our thus starving them in their native land . " 

General Palmer was very friendly to Tafazzul Hussain Khan, 
Minister of Oudh and Vakil in Calcutta and Beneram Pandit, the 
Vakil of Scindhia. 

William Palmer or " King " Palmer of Hyderabad entered the 
military service of the Nizam in 1799 but left it when the French 
battalions were disbanded. He rose to the rank of a Brigadier. 
He retired in 1810 and founded the famous Banking House of 
the Palmers. His daughter married Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
the famous author of the "Confessions of a Thug'' and the "Story 
of My Life ''. His son was William Henry Palmer whose second 
wife was Mary Anne Bacon related to the well-known de Souza 
family of Calcutta. 

Colonel Palmer was an accomplished Persian scholar. Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, in his memoirs, testifies to the scholarship of his 
father-in-law. Dr. Spiers also speaks of the high attainments of 
Colonel Palmer. Dispite search no poem was traced, 
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Thomas William Beale — " Thomas " 


Thomas William Beale was a fine Persian and Urdu scholar 
with a great command over the English language. He occasionally 
composed Urdu and Persian verses and was an adept in chrono- 
grammatic verses. He adopted the poetical title of "Thomas". He 
could write Persian and Urdu prose with ease and fluency. He is 
the reputed author of the well-known Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary in English, and of the less known work in Urdu Miftah-ut- 
tawarikh in two volumes. 


Thomas William. Beale was a clerk in the office of the Board 
of Revenue, N. W. P. at Agra, at the time when Henry Myers 
Elliot afterwards well-known as Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., was 
Secretary. He died at a very advanced age in the summer of 1875. 
It is not definitely known as to when he was born, but from the 
evidence furnished by the introduction written by Beale himself to 
the Miftah-ut-Tawarikh it may be stated that he was born J about 
1792 A.D. In 1872 when he completed the second volume of the 
Miftah-ut-Tawarikh he describes himself in the preface to be about 
80 years of age. 


Nothing is known about his early life. The births of his two 
sons are commemorated in two chronogrammatic verses. John 
William Beale was born in 1832. He was a Second Master in 
Bareilly College. In the preface to his Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary Beale writes, "In conclusion the author begs to add that 
most part of the materials collected in this volume were procured 
by the assistance of his son, the late lamented Mr. J. W. Beale, 
2nd Master of the Bareilly College, who was murdered by the 
insurgents on 3rd June 1857 at that station." This tragic death is 
commemorated in a chronogrammatic verse. The second son was 
Albert John Beale and was born on 19th July 1855, as is evidenced 
by another chronogrammatic verse. 


There is no doubt that Beale was a profound scholar with an 
aptitude for research, and was endowed with powers . of great 
diligence. Professor Dowson makes justly deserved mention of his 
scholarship in the eighth volume of his valuable edition of the 
work, The History of India by its own historians— Trubner & Co., 
1877 Elliot very probably frequently consulted him and availed 
himself of his aid when he prepared his extracts from the 
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Mohammedan histories of India. H.G. Keene, another historian, writes 
about the Dictionary " This is no ordinary book. I have used it as 
a sort of reference for years and have lately had an opportunity 
of showing it to the eminent scholar Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C. B., who 
I am authorized to say concurs with me in thinking that the 
Dictionary will be oi unique value to the Oriental students. A 
perusal of the Miflah-ut-tawarikh will convince every one that Beale 
was equally a great Persian scholar who could write with great 
ease in Persian and Urdu. 


The Oriental Biographical Dictionary by Beale is still a stan- 
dard work and has not been superseded by any other publication. 
It still holds good as an authority and is consulted by oriental 
scholars, students, historians and the general reader. The Ms. 
and the copyright were acquired at the expense of the British 
Government, and its editing was entrusted to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The Society confided the labour of seeing the Dictionary 
through the Press to the Philological Secretary, Principal Blochmann, 
but he died before he could complete the preparation of more than 
a few sheets and the duty devolved on Mr. Keene who ultimately 
gave it to the world. Beale worked under limitations. He never 
visited Europe, nor did he enjoy the use of a complete library. He 
had, however, drawn a list of 30 books in various languages 
which had furnished him the material. In a preface to the 
Dictionary originally drafted by Mr. Beale he writes, " Greatest 
care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the narration as also in 

the dates of births, deaths and other events recorded 

the various manuscripts collated wherever discrepancy was observ- 
ed To remove all doubts, chronograms indicating 

the dates ! have been inserted when available." 


Apart from this monumental and authoritative work Beale 
compiled the Miftah-ut-tawarikh in two volumes in Persian and 
Urdu. The first volume which was published in Agra in 1849 is 
thus described by Elliot in his monumental History of India, Volume 
VIII. " Miftah-ut-tawarikh or the key of history is a work highly 
creditable to the industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas 
William Beale, a clerk in the office of the Board of Revenue at Agra. 
He has collected in this volume the many chronogrammatic dates 
relating to important events in Asia and especially in India since the 
introduction of the Hijra era. In these are included the exact year 
and date of the births and deaths of Muhammedan Kings, philoso- 
phers and other eminent men. He has extracted them from the most 
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celebrated histories in which they are carefully recorded and he has 
copied the memorial inscriptions on tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, 
forts and palaces. He has himself, as have also his friends, com- 
posed, several new ones -'which are inserted in the work. The 
Christian, Hindi, Fasli, Illahi and Jalali eras are also occasionally 
given. The Miftah-ut-tawarikh was lithographed in Agra in 1849. 
It is divided into 13 sections each representing a century of the 
Hijri. Besides giving dates it gives short notices of each Asiatic 
dynasty and a brief account of each reign as well as several 
biographical notices of distinguished individuals who have shone 
in the politics and literature of the Mohammedan world. Size: 
quarto containing 6G9 pages of 25 lines each. The second volume 
contains 746 pages and was purchased in 1926 by the Lucknow 
Museum. It is in manuscript and possibly in the handwriting of 
Beale himself as it contains numerous additions, notes, emendations 
and directions. In the preface written in Persian it is remarked 
that he finished the first volume in 1849 and published it in that 
year. In the meanwhile he got more material and compiled the 
second volume which was finished in 1864 as is evidenced by 
chronogrammatic verses and a reference to it in the preface. There ' 
is an alphabetical list for volumes I and II in the beginning contain- 
ing the names of eminent poets and authors. Beale has collected 
all chronogrammatic verses for poets, writers, kings, notable events. 
He has also incorporated hundreds of his own chronogrammatic 
verses to commemorate the dates of old and contemporary events. 
The chronograms are arranged according to the Hijra era. His 
chronograms are both in Persian and Urdu. In some he has 
adopted the takhullus Thomas. In others he has written in the 
margin by the "Mualif" (compiler). In one of his verses he used 
the word Jan as his nom-de-plume. When no chronograms have 
been compiled by others or they are not available he has composed 
them himself. In these chronograms Beale has shown great 
ingenuity, dexterity and in some cases genius. They are on the 
whole clever performances. He has used the various devices 
employed by noted chronogrammatists of Urdu. Even Arabic is 
used for some of these chronograms. A few of his chronograms 
will be found elsewhere. 

Beale as a poet has left nothing except his chronogrammatic 
verses. It is not known whose poetical pupil he was. He did not 
write any ghazals and there is no trace or mention of his poetical 
works. One of his friends, Moulvi Ghulam Rasul Sahab Akbara- 
badi (of Agra) wrote a poem in his honour in which every verse 
begins with a letter of the name of Thomas William Beale. It is 
given in the 2nd volume of the Miftah-ut-tawarikh and is quoted 
below: — 
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Beale as a scholar, a historian and a writer of chronogrammatic 
verses deserves a place in the history of Anglo-Indians who wrote 
in Urdu and Persian. Shore in his masnavi makes a passing 
reference to his son Albert John Beale in these words. 

Ji* dP ( — M 

JO J SjfoJ & 

& r £ ^ 

r* ) w ^ uH 

Benjamin Johnston — Falatun. 

Dr. Benjamin Johnson, poetically surnamed Falatun, (misspelt 
in Tazkirai Zaigham and by subsequent writers as Jhonston) was 
popularly known in Hyderabad Deccan as Doctor Beni. He was 
employed in Hyderabad, and enjoyed a great reputation as a 
Surgeon and Physician. 

The only mention of his name is in Tazkirai Zaigham which 
was published in 1303 A. H. and the account has been copied by 
other subsequent writers. The note in the Tazkira may be transla- 
ted as follows. 

" Falatun: Nom-de-plume of Benjamin Johnston (Johnson) who 
is well known as Beni Saheb " He is employed in the Medical 
department in Hyderabad, Deccan State. His father Belija (sic) 
Johnston was a Captain in the army stationed in Kohistan. The 
English language is his tongue but he speaks fluently in Urdu and 
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Persian. He is an adept in Medicine. He writes poems in both 
Urdu and Persian. In Persian he is the poetical pupil of Amirullah 
" Amir" Madrasi; in Urdu he is pupil of Mirza Mehdi Husain " Hina " 
pupil of Momin. In 1886 he was fifty years of age. Below is the 
specimen of his poems." These poems will be found elsewhere. 


Despite extensive enquiries very little could be found out about 
his biographical details or poems. Major Bullock who is an 
authority on Anglo-Indian families, has kindly furnished a reference 
which throws some light on his parentage. He is presumably the 
son of Captain Benjamin Baillie Johnson of His Highness the 
Nizam's Army, who was the elder son of Lieutenant Robert O'Hara 
Johnson, 14 th Battalion Madras Sepoys (who died in 1791) by "his 
woman Margaret Farrell." Benjamin Baillie was appointed a local 
Lieutenant in the Nizam's Army on 1st November 1816; and became 
a Captain probably on 1st November, 1828. In 1837-39 he was 
serving with the Garrison Battalion at Aurangabad; and in 1841-43 
he was commanding the Hill Rangers, and was Bhil Agent. No trace 
of him has been found after 1848: he had left the service or was 
possibly dead before then. He married at Bombay on 1 1 May 1 829, 
Johanna, only daughter of Captain James Lloyd of the Nizam's 
Army. She died on 5th June 1842 and is buried at Ellichpur. 
These details clearly show that Dr, Beni was the son of Captain 
Benjamin Baillie Johnson. 


Only one more reference could be traced to Dr. Beni in 
Torikh Bustan-i-Asafia compiled by Manick Rao Vithal Rao, page 
744 Volume II published in Anwar-ul-Islam Hyderabad; in 1327 
A. H. It is stated therein that on 8th Mohurram 1294 A. H. 
Muqqudum Jung Jamadar died of cholera. He was on influen- 
tial personage. In his illness he called Doctor Johnson alias Beni 
and he attended the patient and gave a morphia injection. In the 
meantime the patient died and the son of the patient suspected the 
doctor in having caused the death of his father. He attacked the 
doctor and wounded him on his shoulder. The case continued 
in the Hyderabad Government but ultimately the son had it 
compromised on payment of rupees one lakh. (The name Johnson 
correctly appears in this contemporary Tarikh Bustan-i-Asafia). 


From the specimens of his verses it appears that Johnson was 
a poet of great ability who could compose verse in Urdu and 
Persian with ease and fluency. He shows mastery over language 
and technique. The tazkiras testify to his scholarship. - 
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Benjamin David Montrose — "Muztar" (24th December 1355 — 

29th April 1931.) 

Benjamin David Montrose, poetically surnamed Muztar, is one 
of the very ‘good -writers of Urdu verse who have left poetical works 
of merit. 

He comes of a Scotch family as the name indicates and as is 
stated by the members of his family. He has incorrectly been 
called an Irishman by Maqbul Hussain Ahmadpuri. He was born 
on 24th December 1855 and died at a ripe age oE over 75 on 
29th April 1931 at Allahabad, where he is buried. His father 
Benja min Montrose originally came out to India and is stated 
to have been a Captain in the Indian Army. He was shot dead 
during the Indian Mutiny at Patna. His mother died soon after ins 
father's tragic death. 

Benjamin David Montrose married Miss Rosalind Smith of 
Mirzapur when he was 32 years of age. Mrs. Rosalind Montrose 
died in 1935. They left three sons and two daughters. The 
eldest Robert Bruce is in the Accounts Service in Allahabad ; the 
second George Michael was employed in the High Court; the third 
Henry Michael is a doctor. The two daughters are married and 
are Daphne^Lilian Sayer and Mildred Fisher. 

Montrose was an artist and a photographer by profession. lie 
wandered about a good deal and visited many places including Simla, 
Darjeeling, Calcutta, Jaipur, Delhi, Mirzapur and finally camo to 
Allahabad in 1898 and settled there, living comfortably and in ease 
on the Mayo Road. He was genuinely interested in his work and 
it is said by his daughter that he visited Italy to study Art and to 
see all the various institutions and famous picture galleries. Ho 
did considerable work for the E. I. Railway. He painted the stage 
screens and scenes for the Coral Theatre now Coral Picture House, 
Allahabad. He also painted the portraits of His Highness the 
Nizam, Mir Muhbub Ali Khan, H. H. the Maharajah of Rewah, 
H. H.. the Nawab of Rampur, Maharajah of Balrampur, His Majesty 
King Emperor Edward VII and other notables and did photographic 
work for some of the Ruling Princes who treated him with great 
consideration. He painted the portrait of King Edward VII on an 
opal which was exhibited in Simla Exhibition and earned praise 
from everyone who saw it. He secured numerous testimonials from 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the Russian Consul in Calcutta, the 
Indian Princes and the notables. 

Maqbul Hussain Ahmad puri has noticed Montrose in the 
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Urdu Hyderabad Deccan of July 1930. It is mentioned in that 
article that Montrose was a good scene painter and that he was 
attached as such and as a writer of advertisements and handbills to 
the Dramatic Company of Nauran Ji on a salary of Rs. 50 per 
mensem, and that when the Dramatic Company visited Mirzapur in 
1893 he used to participate in mushairas held in the house of Moulvi 
Farzind Ali, Vakil. At Mirzapur his paintings attracted attention 
and won the appreciation of the gentry and he accepted service 
with one Beni Madho, a Mahajan who was interested in painting, on 
Rs.'lOO p. m. He opened a studio at Allahabad. He painted the 
portrait of Rajah of Manda, and it was such an excellent work of 
art that the Rajah paid Rs. 200 for the portrait, and Rs. 1,000 as 
reward. 

Montrose wrote poetry, English and Urdu, with great ease and 
distinction. His poetical surname was "Muztar," and he was the 
pupil of the celebrated Dagh Dehlvi. Montrose is stated to have 
said that he stayed in Delhi ten years and that he learnt the lan- 
guage and art of poetry there. In the letters of Dagh, references 
to Montrose are made. In the letter dated 21st April 1898 addressed 
to Moulvi Naimul Haq 'Azad' of Sheikhupur Dagh enquires from 
him about the whereabouts of Mr. Montrose his pupil. 

Montrose was greatly devoted to Dagh and has written a 
poignant elegy on his death, and there are numerous references to 
him in his maqtas (last line of the ghazals). He could compose 
extemporaneously and one of his impromptu hemistiches is recorded 
which he composed to complete another hemistich composed by 
Dagh. Dagh on one occasion composed the following misra. 

,_ 5 & y! Jbl A^ ) *1 

Instantaneously Montrose composed the other misra and 
completed the verse <5 ^ ^ c *' * cvl? > J ” which earned 

encomiums and applause from all those present including his 
poetical master, Dagh. Montrose's ghazals in mushairas always 
extorted praise and appreciation and were listened^ to with delight 
and interest. Montrose was a loveable personality with great 
charm of manner and transparent sincerity. - He had a large number 
of friends in every circle of society. 

Maqbul Hussain Ahmad puri mentions only his elegy on Dagh 
The Ghiyas-ul-Muztar. Nobody probably knows that Montrose is the 
author of four Urdu dewans which are preserved in the family in 
manuscript, a Masnavi, called "Khatam-ut-tuam" also known as "Razi 
Haqiqat" and English poems on Christianity and European War. He 
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was greatly devoted to poetry and spent all his leisure in composing 
Urdu and En'glish verses. A somewhat detailed description and 
examination of his works v, ould be interesting. 


The "Ghayas ul Muztar" is an elegy on the death of Dagh. It 
was printed in 1915 at Allahabad. It is a Mukhummus and con- 
tains 102 stanzas "Bund". He follows the English arrangement of 
elegies such as that of Milton but he has closely followed the Urdu 
model in his compositions and sentiments. He complains of the 
tyranny of the sky, personifies the Rose (Gul) the Nightingale 
(Bulbul), Fidelity and Poetry and they lament over Dagh's death. 
The elegy contains an account and career of Dagh, his exodus from 
Delhi and Rampur, his great popularity, his -career at Hyderabad, 
and ends with benedictory lines to the Ruler of the Deccan and 
a chronogram of the death of Dagh. The elegy is full of pathos and 
vigour and the verses move with a swing. It shows real feeling. 
The verses have force and eloquence and the diction is remarkable. 
They have spontaneity and charm. The elegy was uncorrected and 
contain a few solecisms of idiom and there are some flaws in metre 
occasionally but they do not detract from the merit of the composi- 
tion as a whole. A selection from his elegy will be found else- 
where. 

Montrose was a prolific writer and he composed four dewans 
which are in his handwriting and which are preserved in his family. 
They were not published and have not been put into shape for 
publication. He closely follows Dagh in his composition of ghazals 
but lacks the master's touch. His ghazals are remarkable for the 
vivacity of language, choice and elegant diction, sprightliness, 
compactness, easy flow and eloquence. There are no involved and 
complicated constructions, extreme Persianisation or high sounding 
words. A selection from his ghazals will be found elsewhere but 
a few notable maqtas are given below. 
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The dewans contain many sprightly ghazals. Montrose has 
a perfect command over the language and writes with great ease, 
eloquence and vivacity. He copies his Ustad with great closeness 
and fidelity. His knowledge of the idiom and his dexterity in its 
correct use are amazing. It is true that occasionally his touch is 
uncertain and he falters but this is only natural in a poet who 
wrote so profusely in a foreign language. His poetical powers 
are considerable and his knowledge of technique more than average. 
It is a pity that his dewans have not seen the light of day. A 
selection from all his four dewans could be presented to the public 
in one dewan. 

The "Razi Haqiqat" is a masnavi in Urdu versifying the sacred 
version of the Last Supper of Jesus Christ. It was completed 
in 1906 and was published subsequently by the Newul Kishore 
Press at Allahabad. The pamphlet is also called "Khatum ul Tuam" 
and contains the following two verses on the title page. 

(Ju (Jk a* i- Jb A 

f- ^ ~ ** 3 b £ i 

The masnavi runs to 72 pages and contains 15 lines in a page. 
It contains a short preface both in English and Urdu which gives 
the reason for its composition. A short extract is given below : — 

"On the 14th day of January 1906 while lying in my dying bed I 
thought of finishing the Sacred Version of the Last Supper of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ into Urdu Verses, with all the veracity and sincerity 
of the Holy Gospel, except with some digressions my Muse would 
fain have indulged in, which might have been taken for annotations 
and commentations to the Holy Supper. This sacred longing had 
all along been the highest pinnacle of my ambition and earthly 
desires ere I came to naught. The Sacred awe with which I was 
then overcome lulled me to death-like sleep wherein I heard a 
voice saying: — 

"The cloud that veils and shrouds thy mortal hopes 

I shall remove." 

It was perchance the voice of the Man of Sorrows 
that brought such a change in me, that notwithstanding my 
infirmity and feebleness I left my bed of sickness with supernatural 
strength and fortitude to invoke my Muse for the Sacred Strain. 
More than half of the Work (Version) was thus accomplished during 
midnight hours and the final recovery of my health and strength 
preceded its completion through the Grace and Mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen." 

The elegy contains invocations to God, Jesus Christ, a 
description of the Resurrection Day, the Last Supper, the Death 
of Jesus, tne Rising from the Dead and the Ascension and 
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reflections of the poet. 

Montrose was a devout Christian and a deeply religious man 
as will appear from this Masnavi, the preface written with sincere 
and touching faith and his religious poems in English, A Selection 
from the Masnavi is given at another place. As a work of Art the 
Masnavi must suffer from defects arising out of limitations such as 
the religious subject and the close adherence to facts. There is no 
scope for his genius but within his limitations the composition is a 
creditable one. 

Montrose also wrote freely in English and brought out two 
volumes of English poetry one on the War of 1914-1918 and the 
other in a pamphlet form entitled Spiritual and Temporal Poems 
published in 1917 at the Commercial Press, Allahabad. The book 
of poems contains A Hymn to the Blessed Mother of our Lord, 
The Easter Gift or The Penitent Magdalen, Reflections on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, The Woman of Chanaan, Satan's Soliloquy, St. 
George Before Apollo, Julian the Apostate and the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, the Soliloquy of Robert Bruce of Scotland, and a warning. 
These poems are written in different metres and many passages are 
of a high order. The English poems as a whole are remarkable for 
the command over language, elegance of diction and harmony. The 
elevated themes have been dealt with befittingly. There is no 
dearth of sublime sentiments. There is remarkable cadence and 
a remarkable knowledge of prosody and poetic laws. A few 
selections will be found elsewhere. 

There is probably no poet in the whole range of Anglo-Indian 
Urdu poetry who shows the rare combination of writing elegant 
verses both in Urdu and English with equal facility and skill. As 
a writer of Urdu verses Montrose holds a very high position amongst 
Anglo-Indian writers of Urdu verse and deserves a creditable 
mention as a pupil of Dagh Dehlvi. 

James Cochrane — " Karkaran " 

James Corcharan or as it is written in Urdu is a 

casual poet of Urdu and Persian. In 1864 he compiled a 
history of China and published it in two volumes with the title of 
"Tarikh Mumalik-i-Cheen." It was printed in the Newul Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. In this book he inserted a number of short poems 
in Urdu and Persian of his own composition. In a few of these 
poems he has used the nom-de-plume "Karkaran " which is clearly 
a part of his name. 
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No details are mentioned by the writer about himself in any 
part of the book and no biographical account is available despite 
enquiries. From the introduction written by the writer it appears 
that he was a foreigner and as his name implies, of British origin. 
He conceived the idea of writing a history of China from authentic 
sources while he was in Calcutta a second time; the first volume 
was compiled in 1847 and its publication was delayed till 1864. 
The writer was appointed in 1847 a translator in the High Court 
of Bengal and later shifted to Allahabad where he practised as a 
Vakil in the High Court of N. W. Provinces. 

Writing about the origin of the book be says 

^ X jyj £ >Y ^'y^ 

U y ® I J® ^ ^**4 t&h* b<5| 

4 *. 

The book is divided into two parts and deals exhaustively with the 
geography, people, trade, products and administration of China. 
It was compiled after a perusal of 28 different histories of China in 
English and other European languages. The Urdu prose is 
fluent; simple, idiomatic and vigorous, and shows considerable 
command over the language. 

The Urdu and Persian verses interspersed in the book are 
mostly didactic and descriptive in character. They do not soar 
high and can hardly be classed as good poetry. They are however 
creditable efforts and show ease and command over language both 
Urdu and Persian, The writer has very often indicated that the 
verses are from the pen of the compiler (>— **»-), He also describes 
himself as an author of ' Johur-i-Akhlaq '. Flattering tributes are 
paid to him in the chronogrammatic verses written by various writers 
and appended at the end of the book. 

A few samples of poetry will be found elsewhere. "Karkaran," 
is very fond of moralising and preaching maxims. As a poet he is 
a pedestrian and seldom leaves the ground. He is however a facile 
writer of verses and shows considerable command of the technique 
of the verse form; idiom and language. 

Mr. Munro — Mazium Delhvi. 

Mr. Munro poetically surnamed Mazium Delhvi contributed 
five ghazals to the Pyam-i-Yar in its issues of May, July; September, 
November and December, 1 897. • He is described therein qs Super- 
intendent, Lashkar, Gwalior. 
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No details are available about his family, life or career. It 
appears that he belonged to Delhi or his family came from that city. 
In 1863 (17th February) Mary Pedron aged 15, daughter of Francis 
Pedron was married at Agra to Paul Munro a clerk of Gwalior. He 
may probably be identified with the poet. 


A selection from his ghazals will be found elsewhere. Only a 
few lines may be given below. He writes with ease and fluency 
and shows considerable practice. 


^ J* U*>. $ 
^jUa> jb LJlaJ ^ sS 

V J- 


t S?'** ^ fl 

dfe* X? ^ O'* ui'% *5 

u? Jo Iji'* a V ^ 


Claudius Baxter — " Nazm ", 

Only five ghazals are available by Claudius Baxter " Nazm " 
of Lucknow in the Pyom Yar of February, April, May, June and 
August 1897. Possibly he may have published others in subsequent 
issues of this Magazine. 

He was a clerk in the Military Works Department, Lucknow, as 
will appear from the following Lucknow Church register entry 
relating to baptism. 

No. 1012. A daughter named Emily Violet of Claude Arthur 
Baxter, Clerk, Military Works Department, and Emily 
Mary Baxter was baptised on 6th December 1902. 
Edwin and Effie Burvetts being sponsors. 

In poetry he was the pupil of ' Hamd ' of Lucknow who had 
a large number of pupils in Lucknow. 

The following two ghazals are interesting specimens of his 
poetry. 


*•4^ J-* y lyw; 

L? t 'ft 
[»$ JjtS 


{}£ Jt4 jj ji? ^.tft ^^***1 

at* JU Sj j*® 

j»ft <S» ^ jsi 

l«i5 jjj.* 


(D 
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A. E. Joseph — ' Kamil 

There are only three lines published in the Payam Yar, of 
August and November 1898. Mr. A. E. Joseph with the takhallus 
of Kamil is described as Assistant Chargeman Ilaqa No. 22 Gadi, 
Khana at Ajmere. The lines are 

& i J } (j iS> J**" A /i ijty 

liflj Ujj ^{.t $ ;U«/0 j gy 

Ul* }<**) J** V U;-/ J -1 ds ur 1 ’ y 





Hakeem Joseph De Sylva. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Indo-Portuguese Poets of Urdu and Persian. 


De Sylva 
Family. 


A. — Bharatpur Branch. 

1. Don Ellice De Sylva — ' Fitrat 

2. Hakim Don Augustine De Sylva — ' Maftoon 

3. Hakim Joseph De Sylva — ' De Sylva 

B. — Jaipur Branch. 

4. Hakim Joakim De Sylva alias Gustin De* 

Sylva — Fitrat. 

C. — Bopal Branch. 

5. Hakim Ilyas Pedro De Sylva — ' Jbrat 

6. Hakim Francis De Sylva — ' Fitrat 

7. Hakim Ellice De Sylva — ' Asi ' . 

8. Francis Francis — ' Laghar 

9. Thomas Baptiste — ' Nafees '. 

10. Joseph Manual—" Joseph, " Patna. 

11. 'Da Costa, ' Calcutta. 

12. John Da Costa—' Saif '. 


De Sylva Family. 


The De Sylva family in India is an old and a prominent one 
and produced many good poets in Persian and Urdu. De Silva is 
also a variation of the De Sylva name. The family is of noble 
Portuguese descent as the use of the prefix Don in the Reference 
Book and inscriptions in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra 
quoted by Blunt in his "Christian Tombs and Monuments" in the 
United Provinces would indicate. 
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There are some casual references in books when the original 
ancestor came to India. In Tod's Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan ' in the Annals of Ambar, Chapter II Page 307 Volume I, 
it is stated that ley Singh the Ruler of Jaipur who was also called 
by the honorific title of ' Mirza Raja ' and who was intensely devot- 
ed to astronomical and scientific studies and who founded the new 
capital named after him Jaipur " having learnt through a 
Portuguese Missionary, Padre Manuel, the progress which his 
favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, he sent " several s kil ful 
persons along with him " to the Court of Emanuel. The King of 
Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who communicated the tables 
of De-la Hire (Second edition published in A. D. 1702. Jey Singh 
finished his in A. D. 1728). 


In Compton's European Military Adventurers of Hindustan 
(page 366) also occurs an interesting reference. Thomas Legge, a 
military adventurer, went to Jaipur to settle down for the rest of 
his life being tired of his nomad existence and there he married 
a daughter of Doctor De Silva, a grandson of the celebrated Favier 
(sic) De Silva whom the King of Portugal sent out to assist the 
astronomical studies of Jed Singh who founded Jaipur. Doctor is 
probably a translation of Hakim which is a common appellation of 
every member of this family and Favier is either a variation of or a 
mistake for Xavier. 


There is no doubt that the De Sylva family is of great anti- 
quity and respectability in India. The family had at least four 
principal branches: at Jaipur, Bhopal, Bharatpur and Agra. 


The Jaipur branch is the parent stock and there are still rep- 
resentatives of the family living in what is called Hakim Martin's 
house on the road called Hakim Martin's road in Jaipur city. The 
family enjoyed a considerable Jagir and Tazim from the State but 
the Jagir has now dwindled considerably and there are dissen- 
sions in the family and many members are reduced to abject 
penury. The pedigree given by Hakim Joakim de Sylva alias Gustin 
de Sylva who is about fifty years of age, is set down below. Its 
accufacy is vouchsafed by the representatives of the family whom 
I interviewed in Jaipur. The family shows considerable inter- 
mingling. with the native population of India as in the case of other 
European families. The members live, speak and dress like Indians 
and have adopted the native customs. They are Roman Catholics in 
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their belief. The genealogical tree given is as follows: — 


DON PEDRO DE SYLVA 


Don Xavier De Sylva 


r — 

Don Gaspard De 
Sylva 

l 


Don Jose 
De Sylva 


Francis De 
Sylva 


Son 


r 




Alexander alias 
Sikander Saheb 
died issueless 


Martin De 
Sylva 

l 

Xavier 

l 


Joseph De 
Sylva 

i 

Charles De 
Sylva 


“1 
John De 

Sylva 


r 

Hakim Joakim alias 
Gustin De Sylva 
(Informant) 

l 


Augustine 


Martin 


r~ 

Martin 


1 


Michael 


Gregory 


“1 

Stephen 


r 


r i i i i i i i i 

Xavier Gaspard Louis Anthony James Alexander Xavier Gabriel Francis 
De Angelo Leo 

Sylva Sylvester 


It is stated that the original member of the family to come to 
India was Don Pedro but the historical references which are 
certainly more reliable show that it was Xavier. It is claimed that 
both Pedro and Xavier held the appointment of Ministers at Jaipur 
and that they were given the title of Jotshi (astrologer or astrono- 
mer) and were held in great esteem as is shown by the Jagir and 
Tazim in the family. It is said that Martin De Sylva was a poet 
with the poetical appellation of Martin and he versified the whole 
book of medicine. Hakim Gustin de Sylva, my informant, also 
writes Urdu poetry with the takhullus Fitrat which is a common 
poetical surname amongst the de Sylva family of Bhopal branch. 


In Blunt's Christian Tombs and Monuments there are certain 
references to De Sylva family and notes have been appended to 
certain inscriptions on the tombs of the members of the De Sylva 
family buried in Padre Santo's chapel of the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery at Agra. On page 48 Mr. Blunt (now Sir Edward 
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Blunt) on the authority ol Mr. ]. F. Fanthome states that the 
ancestor of the De Sylva family# Don Jose came up country from 
Goa at an early date and settled down at Jaipur. This is clearly 
inaccurate as the earliest De Sylva to come to Jaipur was Xavier 
or according to the account of the Jaipur family Don Pedro father 
of Xavier. This Don Jose was, like many of his descendants, a 
physician. He had two sons of whom one stayed at Jaipur ; 
the younger Don Ellis or Ellice settled down as a physician in 
Bharatpur. Of his three sons two migrated to Bhopal ; one 
succeeded to his father's practice at Bharatpur and was named 
Augustine. His only son was Joseph Augustine, a man of very 
strong personality and a doctor of considerable merit, charitable 
to a fault in the exercise of his profession ; a ripe Persian scholar 
and the author of a monumental work (as yet, unpublished) in 
which he compares the Misrani of Vaidic, Greek or Yunani and 
European methods of Medicine. The tombs of Jose De Silva, 
Don Ellice De Silva, Don Augustine De Silva, Mrs. Ellen De Silva, 
Donna De Silva, Mrs. Joseph De Silva and Joseph De Sylva exist 
in Agra and contain inscriptions. The following genealogical 
tree can be constructed from the record of these inscriptions and 
from the notes of Sir Edward Blunt. 


Don Jose De Sylva buried at = Married Donna De Sylva buried at Agra. 
Agra. Died on November 1926. | Died December 1859 at the age of 85. 

(1774-1859) 


Elder son settled at Jaipur 
probably also named Jose. 


f 

Son migrated to 
Bhopal. 


r 

r 


Son migrated to 
Bhopal. 


1 

Don Ellis or Ellice settled 
down as physician at Bharat- 
pur. Died in 1845 at the age 
of 63, buried at Agra 
(1782-1845) 


1 

Augustine De Sylva 
Hakim at Bharatpur died 
at Bharatpur, tomb at 
' Agra 1821-1856. His wife 
was Mrs. Ellen De Sylva 
who came from a Sar- 
dhana family (1822-1887) 

I 

Joseph De Sylva 1838- 
1909 Married Miss Julia- 
na, a Miss Pedron (1834- 
1890) No issue. 


I have seen a beautiful well-preserved manuscript entitled ■ 
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' Mujarrabat Faranai ' (European Prescriptions) in the family of 
Hakim foakim de Sylva. It is an example of excellent calligraphy 
and it contains 486 pages with beautiful illuminations on the 
margin. It was completed in 1828 A. D. at Jaipur, as the date 
testifies and is written by Don Jose De Sylva. This Don Jose is 
probably the son of Don Jose who died at Jaipur in 1826 A. D. 

Further information has been supplied to me from other 
sources. Mr. Hashman who does business in Lucknow, has told 
me that Joseph Augustine De Sylva had a sister called Theophila 
who married a Hashman and has furnished me a genealogical tree. 
From Mrs. Francis of Lucknow it has been ascertained that 
Hakim Augustine De Sylva had other children besides Hakim Joseph 
De Sylva. 

The genealogical tree constructed from these sources is given 
below but no documentary confirmation is available. 


Hakim Augustine De Sylva 


f 

Daughter Married 
Gabriel, dead 


r 

Albert 
Francis 
born 1863 
died 1927 
1 

Harry 
Francis 
a doctor 
in Meerut. 


Daughter Married 
another Gabriel, 
dead. 


r 


Miss Agnes 
Francis born 
1864 my infor- 
mant, She has 
original papers 
about the grant 
of Jaipur Jagir. 


Madeleine Married 
Mr. Fisher. 


— i 

Louis Francis De 
Sylva. He dropped 
the surname De 
Sylva and adopted 
that of Francis. 

j 


Henry 

Francis 

1866-1896 


Alice 

Francis 

1869 

unmarried 


William 

Francis 

1874-1928 


Don Ellis De Sylva— ' Fitrat 7 1782-1845 A. D. 


The first one in the family of de Sylva to be mentioned as a 
poet is Hakim Don Ellis or Ellice De Sylva. According to Blunt 
Don Ellis was the son of Don Jose, but according to Gulistani 
Bekhizan better known as Nughmai Andalib, which is a chronogram- 
matic name with the date of its compilation 1291 A. H. and which 
was published by the Newul Kishore Press in 1875 A. D., he was 
thO son of Don Pedro alias Khiradmand Khan of Jaipur, It is 
possible that Don Jose may have another Christian name of Pedro. 
This Gulistani Bekhazan is a tazkira of Urdu poets and was 
■written by Hakim Mir Qutbuddin, a poet and a pupil of the School 
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of Nazir Akbarabadi in reply to the Gulshan-i-Bekhar another 
tazkira of Nawab Shaifta. The account of Ellis in Gulistan-i- 
Bekhazan is meagre and is translated below. 


" Fitrat : is the nom-de-plume of Hakim Ellis son of Hakim Pedro 
De Sylva also called Khiradmand Khan, resident of Jaipur. He is 
fully conversant with the science of Medicine. He has also a fair 
poetical practice. He is now living at Bharatpur. It is only 
recently that he died. He lived a full life." The following four 
verses are quoted# 

tgj <sHiu5 £ SjUw .53 Ig'I <cll> (o-ii \y 

k)* X » }j 1 #s.V J ‘■s- 4 y=^ 


dir 




j ji' 'jJ Ijf K (*jjC yi <1^33 « A. 


The specimen discloses great practice in the art of poetry. 
It appears that Fitrat had complete command of the language and 
idiom and a full knowledge of the rules of Prosody and various 
figures of speech. If his poems could be retrieved it could be 
demonstrated that he was a poet of great practice and distinction. 
He is buried at Agra. 

Hakim Don Augustine De Sylva— ■' Maftoon * (1821-1856 A. D.) 


Hakim Augustine De Sylva was the son of Hakim Don Ellis 
or Ellice. He was born in 1821 A. D. and succeeded to his father's 
practice as a physician in Bharatpur and pursued this profession 
till his death in 1856 A. D. He died in Bharatpur where his 
grave and that of his wife still exist. He married Miss Ellen 
who came of a Sardhana family and who died at Bharatpur in 
1887 aged about 65. They had numerous children as will appear 
in the genealogical tree given by Miss Francis, but the most 
remarkable was Joseph de Sylva who was a poet, a physician and 
a great Persian scholar. 


That Augustine was a poet is acknowledged by all the tazkira 
writers. His nom-de-plume in poetry was Maftoon (ensnared). 
A majority of tazkiras claim him to be a pupil of Mirza Inayat Ali 
Mah, pupil of Atish and the younger brother of Hatim Ali Mahar 
who was a great friend of Ghalib. Mah resided at Agra and 
was a companion (musahab) of Raja Balwant Singh of Benares. 
In the Gulistan-i-Bekhazan printed at Newul Kishore Press in 
1875 A. D. it is- however mentioned that he was the poetical pupil 
of Syed Gulzar Ali Sahab Aseer but this is unreliable. It is 
also wrong to say that he lived at Agra ; he resided at Bharatpur 
but is likely to have visited Agra frequently as there was a large 
Anglo-Indian population there. Raja Balwant Singh of Benares 
who lived at AgTa was exceedingly fond of Urdu poetry and he 
used to convene Mushairqs on a grand scale in Agra which were 
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attended by distinguished poets of Agra and the neighbourhood 
amongst whom were Mah Akbarabadi, Mir Gulzar Ali Aseer 
Khalifa, son of Nazir Akbarabadi. It is possible Maftun may have 
also attended a few of such Mushairas. 


Most of the tazkiras give only the 
written by Maftun. 

o’W" z} ~ )$ i_)-“ <s; ^ — 

l) 1 '* )i i -r J ^ 

£ ^ jU 6.3 g tNxJ oAj dj £ ^3 


following three verses 
* 

uH ^ at ykiz^ 3 ^ ° 

<ri [j-jO £ w-sac 


Another tazkirah gives the following four verses. 

z)) > { ^ { H) y- [i & J-** y* y?** 4^ ^ ^ 4^ 

(ji'* a* d* y* & ,ji ! b ;f 

c>J- /•*?>> ( — h}* 2 ’'* X _?*; uss*' c) 4 ^ ^ ** r i** 6 *** X ^..r* 

Lf 4 " ^ O * z X 9 C“' !«^ ,•£=*• 

The second line is in the same tarah as the ghazal of his 
poetical master Mah and was probably written for a Mushaira. 


The Gulistan-i-Bekhazan gives three different verses as the 
specimen of his poetry. 

yjji s5 (3 K O' 4 "* X w **t o’) 5 ^ 

0“« ^ at it ^ ^jV J>? V> 3 J-* 1131 i*** 3 u?) 4 * J- ^S?* 5 

i_5^' ^5 O) 1 ^)^ IjjJ t 1^* v^"| tdXc j. S&.XS* 

I have also been able to discover three complete ghazals 
which were found transcribed in an old bayaz (scrap book) of 
Shore Sahab, neatly written and bound, now in the possession 
of Mr. Leo Puech of Meerut, the son of Shore Sahab. These 
ghazals will be found in the ' Extracts 

From the perusal of the ghazals and verses it will appear 
that Maftun was a ripe poet and could write with great ease and 
fluency. He was well versed in the technique of Urdu poetry 
and could compose verses in still metres, reminiscent of Shah 
Naseer, with commendable facility. His poems have a certain 
grace and charm and indicate his mastery over language, idiom 
and form of verse. He is equally at home in difficult qatfas and 
radits and employs all the artifices which distinguish the works of 
practised practitioners of Urdu verse. It is unfortunate that more 
of his poems and his dewans are not available but from the 
specimens available he can justifiably rank as a good Urdu ppet 
pf merit. • 
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Hakim Joseph De Sylva — "De Sylva" 1838-1909 A. D u 


Joseph De Sylva was the son of Hakim Augustine De Sylva. 
He was bom in 1838 and died at a ripe age of 71 in 1909 at Bharat- 
pur where his grave exists. His wife was Juliana, a Miss Pedron 
of Aligarh and a sister of Mrs. Louisa Derridon who died in 
1893 at the age of 59 years. 

Joseph De Sylva is reputed to be a man of a very strong 
personality and a doctor of considerable merit, charitable to a fault 
in the exercise of his profession. He is also stated by Miss Fan- 
thome to have been a private medical attendant of the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur. He was a very fair and handsome-looking man like 
his father and had a long white beard which added grace and 
dignity to his distinguished face. He dressed in Indian style but 
occasionally wore European clothes in big cities lik Agra and 
Lucknow. He was well educated in Urdu and Persian. In his profession 
he was especially kind to the poor and seldom charged them any 
fees. He was a hakim and followed the Unani system of medicine but 
he was also trained in Allopathy in the Medical College at Agra 
and was a qualified doctor. He was also a doctor for the army at 
Bharatpur. He married a widow who had had children by her former 
husband but all of whom had died. Joseph de Sylva had no 
children of his own, but the couple lived a happy and contented 
life and were devoted to good works. She used to dispense medi- 
cine for him to the patients. He appointed John Francis Fanthome, 
the auctioneer at Lucknow as his executor in his Will and he 
left nearly all his property to charity. He was a friend of 
Shore Sahab and took part along with him in poetical contests. 
He owned houses in Bharatpur and Agra but he left them to 
charity, largely to St. Peters Cathedral in Agra. He allowed 
Mr. Hashman the husband of his sister Theophila to live in his 
house in Agra. His books, and possibly his poems, were sent to 
Bhopal to the members of his family there, but none can now be 
traced. He was austere in his habits and very straight and strict 
in his dealings. He was, however, kind and generous in his treat- 
ment of his fellow men ' He is reputed to be a ripe Persian 
scholar and the author of a monumental work as yet unpublished 
and untraced, in which he compares the Misrani or Vaidic Yunani 
or Greek and European methods of medicine. This account of his 
life has been furnished by Miss Fanthome, a very elderly lady of 
Agra, who knew Joseph De Sylva personally, and _ who gave 
me his photograph. She has a scrap book in which Joseph 
de Sylva wrote down some poems in his own handwriting and 
signed them. She was emphatic that Joseph de Sylva was a poet 
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and wrote extensively. It appears in one of these poems, all of 
which are very poor, that he adopted the nom-de-plume of De 
Sylva From the data available it is evident that he could not be 
regarded as anything approaching his father in poetry. It is 
possible that further enquiries may reveal his poems and throw 
more light on his poetical powers. I doubt if all these verses 
are his own composition but they will be found elsewhere. Per- 
sonal enquiries at Bhopal have failed to discover any of his books 
or poems. 

Joakim De Sylva alias Gustin De Sylva of Jaipur— -'Fitrat/ age 
about 50 years. 

Hakim Gustin loakim De Sylva of Jaipur is the present owner 
of the Jagir of Bainod and continues to enjoy the Tazim granted to 
his ancestors by the Rulers of Jaipur. He is the son of Xavier De 
Sylva, the adopted son of Martin de Sylva who is a descendant of 
Xavier de Sylva of the time of Jey Singh the founder of Jaipur city. 
His poetical title is Fitrat, common amongst the De Sylvas, and is a 
pupil of Hafiz Abdul Hafeez and Hafiz Abdul Hameed Akhgar. He 
gave me the following specimen of his poetry. 


<o&> )**■ 


& usu 5 ' <s j**’ u * ^ 
x • 


j'' 4 ^ J 1 ?- f <£t 

2, ^ y? 

J u> £ ^ <%} 


tfh* 1 *j‘- ) f-'I ) j i; (J-" I ^ h* 

The Bhopal branch of De Sylva family. 

It is certain that the Bhopal branch of De Sylva family migra- 
ted either from Jaipur or Bharatpur or perhaps from both places. 
It is more likely that it migrated from Bharatpur as this finds 
support from the statement of Blunt and the traditions amongst the, 
De Sylva family at Bhopal and Jaipur. 

In the Gazetteer of Bhopal there is a mention of John De Sylva 
who played a prominent part at the time of the Mutiny and de- 
fended the town of Bhopal against the mutineers. The pedigree fur- 
nished at Bhopal is vague and confusing ond is unconfirmed by any 
documentary evidence. The family has dwindled into insignificance 
and sunk into poverty. The family is connected with the Bourbon 
family at Bhopal, Lezuas of Bikaner, Smiths of Jharia, Burvetts of 
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Lucknow by marricrgs. No accurate and reliable information could 
be secured. The following pedigree has been constructed from 
the oral accounts of elderly persons of the De Sylva family and 
other Indo-European families. 

DON ELLICE OR ELLIS DE SYLVA 
1782-1845. 


f 


I 


Augustine Hakim Mattie John De Sylva 


f 

Ioanna Bibi 
married 
Captain 
Manuel. 


daughter 
married 
Juan De Sylva. 


— 1 
daughter 


r — 

Jani Sahab. 


Sharifunnisa Bibi 
married Isoac 


Hakim 

Batees. 


i J 

Hakim Louis daughter 
De Sylva 

| daughter 
Hakim Francis married 
De Sylva Domingo 
" Fitrat " Francis 

I 

Francis 
Francis 
" Laghar 1 




Baptiste. 

1 








1 

f 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 


Chanda. 

Thomas Jacob. 

daughter. ■ 

daughter 

daughter 




Baptiste 








"Nafees " 









r 





f 


1 1 

i 


. 1 

1 

Hakim 

Hakim Hakim 

Hakim 

Hakim Ilyas 

daughter 

Ketan 

Alexander Carlos 

Thomas 

Pedro 

Wilayati 

De Sylva De Sylva De Sylva 

De Sylva 

De Sylva 

Begam. 



1 i 


1 

" Ibrat " 




daughter. Hakim 

daughter. 

1 




Francis 



Hakim 




De Sylva. 



Ilyas or 







Ellis De 







Sylva "Asi " 











1 1 

1 



1 

Hakim Yakub Hakim John De Sylva 


Susanna De Sylva 

De Sylva Piru De 



married Hakim John 



Sylva, 




William De More 






“1 

__ 1 _. 



1 




' 


f 


1 1 


f 


1 


Son. 


daughter. daughter. 

Son. daughter, daughter. 




[ 






r 

i 



1 

1 

Jerome De More Alexander De More Carlos De More 

Vincent De More 
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Hakim Ilyas Pedro De Sylva — "Ibrat " 

Hakim Ilyas Pedro De Sylva. son of Hakim John De Sylva of 
the Mutiny fame, was a poet, and had the takhullus Ibrat. He was 
a good scholar of Persian and Urdu and also knew Arabic. In 1912 
when Charlie Luckstead, my informant, met him at Jaipur he was 
about 80 years of age, and gave him a ghazal in his own hand- 
writing composed at Jaipur, at the request of Charlie Luckstead. 
He was staying at the Martin's house with the De Sylvas of Jaipur 
soanch. 

It has not been possible to retrieve any more of his poems 
and though the solitary ghazal shows practice at verse, it has no 
particular merit. It will be found elsewhere. 

Hakim John De Sylva, his father, was the Kamdar of the Deodhi 
of the famous Shahzad Masih. It is stated that John De Sylva was 
also a poet and his poems were with Peru Sahab, but on Peru 
Sahab's death came into the possession of one Francis, brother of 
Peru Sahab, who is alive and attached to the Roman Catholic 
Church at Sehore but the poems are untraced. It is not even 
known what, if any, was the nom -de-plume of John De Sylva nor 
do any tazkiras mention him as a poet. 

Hakim Francis de Sylva of Bhopal — Titrat.' 

Hakim Francis de Sylva was the son of Hakim Louis de Sylva. 
who was the brother of John de Sylva of Mutiny fame. He died 
about 1933 and was reported to be over 80 years of age. His 
wife was Paskyn Bibi of the Alexander family of Jaria in Jhansi 
district where Shore Sahab, was also married. The following note 
about this family in Blunt's Christian Tombs and Mounments is in- 
teresting; "Major Joseph Alexander was in the service of Gwalior 
and the Gwalior troops under his command met Colonel Stephen 
Nation in 1822. His wife Mrs. Alexander died at Khajuria; his des- 
cendants still own a Jagir at Jaria 2 miles away from Surdhwaka, 
Banpur, Tahsil Mahroni,. district Jhansi". 

In his Masnavi on Bhopal Fitrat refers to his father as an accom- 
plished Hakim and a great scholar, " the Ustad of Luqman and 
Arastoo" and states how he asked him to go to Jaria to attend his 
ailing wife's brother and how his father died when he was there. 
The' date of the death of Louis de Sylva is given. 

The Masnavi on Bhopal was written to win the favour of the 
Begum, the Ruler of Bhopal and of the grandees of. the Court. whose 
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praises are extolled. Fitrat says that he had fallen on evil days and 
he thus wanted to repair his fortune. The Masnavi opens with an 
address to God and then proceeds with the praise of Nawab Shah 
Jehan Begum, Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan, Nawab Alamgir Moham- 
mad Khan, Nawab Nazir Mohammad Khan and certain Court ladies 
of Bhopal. Then follow the descriptions and praise of Shahjehan- 
abad, the- new suburb of Bhopal, the zoo; the gardens and a 
Qasida in praise of Shah lehan Begum. The Masnavi was written 
at the instance of his friend Mahmud Khan. The Masnavi was 
completed as the verses will show. 

V 4 y f as A } 'J 

The Masnavi is written in fluent verse but it is not of any out- 
standing merit. A selection will be found elsewhere. 

Fitrat wrote copiously. He has left mcny ghazals. I have 
been able to retrieve a few from his family but most of his poems are 
lost. It appears that he compiled a dewan but I have secured only 
fragments of it. The poems are both amatory and religious in 
character. The ghazals disclose considerable practice and are 
written in conventional style. They show his command over language 
and metre but are not of any special literary merit. A selection 
from his poems will be found elsewhere. 

Hakim Ilyas or Ellice De Sylva — "Asi". 

Hakim Elyas or Ellice De Sylva— "Asi", was the son of Hakim 
[Pedro De Sylva Ibrat. Asi was a most prolific writer on Christian 
subjects both in prose and verse. I have been able to secure a 
considerable number of his poems mostly in dilapidated condition 
from his relation William De More. Most of his poems are of devout 
character and are invocations to God and Jesus Christ. He also 
contributed to Urdu periodicals and was one of the best writers 
of verse amongst the De Sylva branch of Bhopal, Many of his 
Maqias of even amatory ghazals are in praise of Christ, 

Francis Francis "Laghar." 

Francis Francis was also a poet and adopted the pen name of 
Laghar (lean.) He was the pupil of his maternal uncle Francis De 
Sylva Fitrat, A few specimens of his poems are available which 
will be found elsewhere. He has intercalated the famous ghazal 
of Hafiz in which he complains about the then Bhopal officials. 
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Thomas Baptiste — 'Nafees'; 

Thomas Baptiste poetically surnamed 'Nafees' son of Issac 
Baptiste, an Armericn, is descended from Hakim Mattis De Sylva 
on his mother's side. Hakim Mattis is still remembered as a 
great physician in Bhopal and he composed numerous erudite 
works on medicine in Urdu and Persian. He was the physician 
of H. H. Sikander Begum and H. H. Shah Jehan Begum and enjoyed 
great popularity and respect in the Court and with the people. 
It is said that he was also a poet and 'Nafees' has given me the 
following Qita culled from his book entitled Mujarrabat Mattisi in 
his possession. 


pSpi 
erV ^5 

Thomas Baptiste is now a Muslim convert and his Muslim name 
is Mohammad Suleman Khan alias Achhey Sahab. He is also 
popularly known as Jim Sahab or James Sahab. He embraced 
Islam when he was 32 years of age. He is now 70. In poetry 
he is the pupil of Khan Mohammad Khan Shaheer a pupil 
of Ghalib. 

He writes fluently and well and his poems will be found 
elsewhere, 


Joseph Manuel — 'Joseph' 

Joseph Manuel, poetically surnamed 'Joseph', is the author of 
a dewan entitled "Ghunchai Khatir" (Heart's bud) which was 
published in 1868 in the Chashmai Ilm Press of Pandit Chhottu Ram 
under the superintendence of Syed Farzind Ahmad Safeer Bilgrami 
the famous poet of Bihar and the author of the Jalwai Khizr. A 
copy of the dewan exists in the India Office Library and I have not 
been able to trace any other copy. 

Joseph Manuel is not mentioned in any tazkiras to which I 
have had access. No biographical details are available. My 
enquiries and researches have however revealed a few facts 
which may go to establish the identity of the poet and furnish 
a few details of his life. The "Records of the Inscriptions at the 
Catholic Church at Patna" with notes by Rev. H. Hosten S. J. which 
was published at the Bihar and Orissa Government Press Patna in 
1917 contains the following as No. 49. 
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Sacred 

To the Memory of 
Mr. Joakim Manoel 
of Goa 

who departed this life 
at Patna 

on the 1st October 1856; 

Aged 57 years and 6 months 
leaving a disconsolate family 
to bemoan his irreparable loss. 

On those bright shores where sorrow ne'er ascends, 

O! best of husbands, fathers, neighbours, friends ! 

May thy meek spirit bide, in radiance drest 
And light perpetual dawn upon thy rest; 

But while we sorrowing weep upon thy clay, 

Accept the tribute duteous love would pay. 

These lines, this stone on which thy worth shall live, 
'Tis all thy children — all thy wife can give 

— T. P. M. 

This T. P. M. is Thomas Phillip Manuel who died on the 23rd 
of December 1867 aged 31 years 7 months. On his tomb are the 
following verses: 

May thy pure soul with that celestial bliss, 

Be crown'd for ever and for ever blest, 

And thou with angels there before thy God 
Bear praises pray'r and thus repose in rest 

— J. M, 


On this Father Hosten has the following note:— 

"I. M. must be one of the Manuels." 

Thomas Phillip Manuel regularly contributed verse to the 
Bengal Catholic Herald (1841-65). He also published at P S 
D'Rozario's, Calcutta, Selections from the Epics of Europe of Bengal 
Catholic Herald 1855, Part II, page 50 of Summary of Intelligence 
and the review of it, ibid, 1857, page 86. 9 


This J. M. .cannot obviously be Joseph Manuel for he published 
the dewan m 1868 while J. M.'s father died in 1867 at the age of 

Patna 1086 ^ ManUSl mUSt however foe r ^ted to these Manual? of 
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A few details about him are furnished by the internal 
evidence contained in the dewan. He was the poetical pupil of 
one Himayat Hussain poetically surnamed Fazilat, pupil of Raja 
Piarey Lai Ulfati of Patna. Fazilat has contributed a chronogram- 
matic gita to the dewan. Joseph refers to his Ustad in some of 
his Maqtas. 


ly> )*' J 5* d** ( I ) 

A * 

'-hi* y* *■’ *i i&r J\y~ uyi' C (f) 
J f » o/U 

Ljr* ^ j x y* (r) 

f*> aU-.} 2y 4- ))> 

^ja j J oU*v( ja. ^),Usa> ^ ^ 


It appears that he was a great friend of one Syed Mohammad 
Akbar — 'Akbar/ pupil of Waheed Allahabadi who has contributed 
four chronogrammatic Qitas and has coined the chronogrammatic 
words Ghunchai Khath which Joseph adopted as the title of the 
dewan. Joseph has intercallated one of his ghazalsinhis Mukham- 
mas. 


Safir Bilgrami has contributed a long Tarfkh in Persian verse 
and has paid an eloquent and rather extravagant tribute to Joseph's 
poetical powers. It may not however be taken at its face value 
for it is conventional in character. The Misra-i-Tarjkh is 


J*)f Ji) ^*) )>. 

The dewan contains 80 ghazals, four stray verses, three 
rubais a Mukhammus, a Musaddus and a chronogrammatic qitg 
for his own dewan. There are two remarkable ghazals in which 
one hemistich from the ghazal of Hafiz in Persian is interwoven 
with a hemistich in Urdu by Joseph. They are 
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In many Maqtas Joseph indulges in sell-laudation as is con- 
ventional. A selection from his verses will be found elsewhere 


a, n !T? h H d, r With great ease and shows considerable practioe 
as a poet. He has a command over lanauaa<= u P ? tlCe 

some ghazals in stiff rhymes and difficult qafias and radS Th 
are no grave solecisms of idioms or techniaL a ?® re 

lucidity and fluency and some of them are remaftabfeTor th' T 
compactness, neatness, polish and thoaaht t«? u j f their 

classed as a good representative of Anglo-Indian Urdu' poetry ^ He 
was a great admirer of Zafar as will appear I rom his Maqta 
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Da Costa (Calcutta). 

Despite numerous enquiries, the name of this poet could not be 
ascertained nor could information be secured to trace his identity 
or his biographical details -with any certainty. Three of his ghazals 
appeared in the Jam-i-Jahan Numa of the 18th April 1827, 13th Feb- 
ruary 1828 and 12th March 1828. 

In an illuminating article entitled "Persian Newspapers in the 
Hon'ble John Company's Days" contributed by Nawabzada F. M. 
Abdul Ali of Imperial Record Department at Calcutta to the Muslim 
Review for January to March 1927 there appear three ghazals of 
Da Costa. He writes: — "The Persian Newspapers that sprang up 
towards the close of the eighteenth century were short lived and no 
trace of them now remains. The oldest extant paper is the Jam-i- 
Jahan Numa which is preserved in the Imperial Record Department 
of the Government of India. This weekly eight-page journal was 
started at Calcutta about May 1822. For the first five years it 
seems to have been subsidized by the Government, for the Royal 
Arms appear on the title page and the news bears official appear- 
ance. In its second year the enterprising editor brought out an Urdu 
supplement with the following notice in English: The editor of Jam-i- 
Jahan Numa begs leave respectfully to notify to the public that he 
has, with a view to rendering its publication more interesting, 
entertaining and instructive to the European portion of its suppor- 
ters resolved to publish in future a supplementary sheet in the pure 
Hindoostanee or Oordoo tongue, at the additional trifling charge of 
Four Annas the number, or One Rupee per month if taken together 
with the two Persian sheets; but if taken separately two Rupees will 
be charged for it per mensem." The Supplement was not as might 
be supposed an Urdu version of the Persian principal. It only con- 
tained amusing stories and curious information. A few weeks 
later these were dropped in favour of an Urdu translation from the 
English translation of the Persian Tarikhi in Alamgiri which was 
completed in its pages. In this edition also appeared fromjime to 
time Urdu ghazals from the pen of one Mr. Da Costa. Da Costa, 
the only Anglo-Indian writer of Urdu and Persian poems was a 
contemporary of De Rozio, the Eurasian poet and J. W. Ricketts. 
He was connected with Doveton College, Calcutta, but he did not 
shine as did these greater contemporaries. He was very humble 
in his manner and appearance but had a rich vein of literary 
ability. He was prominent in most of the Anglo-Indian activities 
of his day. His descendants lived in very humble circumstan- 
ces in Sooterkin's Lane, Calcutta. Da Costa was associated with 
Dr, E. W, Chambers in his great effort to form the Eurasian and 
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Anglo-Indian Association in the year 1876. These poems were written 
in faultless Urdu and were a credit to a foreigner. The following 
extracts will enable the reader to form his own judgement. The 
first ghazal is sung in Calcutta even to this day." 

This long extract is quoted as it throws light on the life of Da 
Costa. But the opinions expressed and the statements made are 
not free from doubts. Da Costa was not the only Anlgo-Indian poet 
of Urdu. There have been several others of equal and greater 
merit. Secondly he has been confused with De Costa which 
appears a different name altogether. From other enquiries made 
by me it appears that one Lewis Da Costa who is described as an 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces, and who 
lived at In tally in Calcutta was put to translate in Urdu " Tyrer's 
Elements of General History" and its supplement and is called Lub- 
but-Tawarikh L-J) and is in three volumes. It was printed 

by P. S. D'Rozario at the Church_ Mission Press, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta and it is preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal at Calcutta. The first two volumes were issued in 1829 and 
the third was published in 1830. The translation was made under 
the patronage of the Bombay Native Education Society. Now the 
ghazals appeared in the Jam-i-Jahan Numa during 1827-28. The 
coincidence of time, place and the mastery over language used 
coupled with the surname of the author would seem to furnish 
strong evidence of the fact that the author of the ghazals and the 
translator of the Lubbt taa.varikh are probably the same person. 
It is also possible that the poet Da Costa may be a relation of 
Lewis Da Costa the translator. 


Da Costa is an old name and probably Portuguese in 
origin. There are many families in India bearing this name but 
none are reported to be connected with the poet. In Mr. Blunt's 
Christian Tombs and Monuments in the United Provinces there is a 
menlion of one Padre Joseph Da Costa- who is buried in Padre 
Santo's Chapel at Agra and who died in 1685. Another Da Costa 
is buried in La Martiniere Park in Lucknow. He is Captain Lionel 
Gomez Da Costa of 56th N. I attached to Ferozpur Regiment of 
Sikhs and son of Mr. Da Costa a merchant. He was born in 1824 
and joined the service in 1841. He fell in the final assault on the 
Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, on 13th March 1855. There is also a 
reference to one Mr Willoughby Da Costa in the East Indian 
Worthies by H. A. Stark and E. Walter Madge. The East India 
Community as the Anglo-Indians were formerly known resolved 
to submit to the British Parliament a Petition for the redress of 
certain wrongs under, which it was labouring. This petition was 
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drawn up by a committee composed of Messrs.. C. F. Byrne, William 
Byrne, Willoughby Da Costa, 'H. L. V.' De Rozio, P. D.'Mello, G. R. 
Gardner, I. J. L. Hoff, H. Martindale, H. Palmer, C. Pote, J. W. ' 
Ricketts and W. Stumer. When Ricketts died of fever in 1835 he 
appointed Mr. Willoughby Da Costa of Calcutta in his Will as his 
executor. Willoughby Da Costa had been associated with Ricketts 
in the management of the Parental Academy established for the 
benefit of Anglo-Indian education. He was a foreman of the 
Hon'ble Company's Mint and on his retirement became honorary 
Secretary to the native hospital in Dhurrumtollah. He died on the 
15th April 1841 aged 65 and is buried in the Lower Circular Road 
Cemetery at Calcutta. There is however nothing to show that he is 
the same as the poet Da Costa but he may have been related to 
him. 


Da Costa, as a poet, is remarkable for bis verses. Only three 
ghazals are available and they will be found elsewhere. His ver- 
ses show fluency and a complete mastery over language. He writes 
with ease and lucidly. It is told that his first ghazal is still sung in 
Calcutta. 


John Da Costa "Saif" (1855—1925 A. D.) 

John Da Costa was of Portuguese extraction. His father's 
name is not known and very few details about his life and his 
family are available. He belonged to the Roman Catholic Church 
and was employed in the military. He took part in the actions in 
Afghanistan in 1892 for which he was a recipient of two war 
medals. He was a Drummer and Bugler in the 9th Gurkha Regiment 
and he was raised to the rank of Fife Major. After retiring from 
military service he went to live at Cawnpore permanently in 1897. 
He was greatly taken up with missionary life and activities, and 
under the influence of Revd. R. Hoskins and by his persuasion he 
became a Protestant Christian. He accepted missionary service 
after his pension and rose to the dignity of a deacon. He resided 
and did propaganda work for Protestantism in Kanauj, Cawnpore, 
Dibiapur, Sarsaul, Makanpur and Bilhaur. He died at Kasganj 
in 1925 when he was a little more than 70 years of age. 


As a man he was courteous, hospitable, painstaking and 
good. He was always engaged in one pursuit or another. Besides 
missionary work he was greatly interested in education and taught 
boys and girls in his house wherever he lived He was well 
versed in. Persian and Arabic. He had copied out many books 
which were out of print and they are still preserved. He was a 
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great friend of Rev. Bartholomew Gardner — Sabr and he was 
the first teacher of Revd. Patrick Gardner the son of Rev. Bartho- 
lomew Gardner. 

J ohn Da Costa was a fluent writer of Urdu verse and a few 
of his poems are given elsewhere. There is no mention of his 
poetical preceptor in his poems. He used to take part in mushairas 
and he used to send his poems to a few leading poetical magazines 
of the day. His nom-de-plume was Saif. His verses show consi- 
derable skill and practice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE INDO-FHENCH POETS OF URDU AND PERSIAN. 
Indo-French Poets. 

George Fanthome - " Jargis " and " Sahab “ 

John Fanthome — " Shaiq " 

Alfred Fanthome — " Sufi " 

Joseph Lionel Fanthome. — Banney Sahab. 
Balthasar Bourbon alias Shahzad Masih 
Balthasar — " Aseer " — of Delhi 
Louis Lajoie— ' Tauqir ' 

Joseph La joie — ' Zurra ' 

Louis Patrick Lajoie — ' Tauqir ' 

George Puech — " Shore " 

William Joseph Burvett — " William " 

William Burvett — " William " 

Yusuf Sahab - Ashiq of Bhopal. 

The Fanthome Family. 

1. George Fanthome — "Jargis " and " Sahab " 

2. John Fanthome — " Shaiq " 

3. Alfred Fanthome — "Sufi" 

4. Joseph Lionel Fanthome — 'Banney Sahab' 

The Fanthome family is one of the old distinguished and -widely 
spread Anglo-Indian families, which has produced at least four 
poets of Urdu and Persian, the most notable being George Fanthome 
who wrote creditably both in Urdu and Persian. 
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It is difficult to reconstruct the family tree as the information 
received is conflicting, confusing and meagre. At best the version 
of the various representatives, of the branches will be given at an 
appropriate place and no responsibility is assumed for the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the account. 

As regards the origin of the family in India the .account starts 
with one Captain Bernard Fanthome. According to Blunt in his 
Christian Tombs and Monuments in U. P. " the name is said to have 
been originally Fantome and the "h" was added to conceal it. But 
the two words would in French be pronounced, exactly alike ; and 
considering the obvious meaning ("Fantome, Phan tome means" 
" Phantom ") it seems to me more probable - that the whole name 
is a disguise." It is also claimed by some that Captain Bernard 
Fanthome-was the son of De La Fontaine, a Frenchman, the friend 
of Michael Filose, after whom his son John Baptiste Filose was 
named when he was born at .Gohad in 1773 and who looked after 
the rearing of the boy. It is doubtful if Captain Bernard Fantome 
had any connection withDe La Fontaine and this fancied resemblance 
of the name may have been responsible for this statement. In one 
of the notes of Major Bullock in Bengal Past and, Present it is 
mentioned that " one of the eleven officers massacred at Watapulawa 
near Kandy in Ceylon _ on Sunday 26th June 1803 was Ensign J. 
Fanthome of the Malay Regiment. He was gazetted Lieutenant on 
27th December 1801 but at the time of his death this promotion was 
^ot confirmed by the Home authorities. (He may be the brother of 
Captain Bernard Fanthome.) 

The family starts with Captain Bernard Fanthome who was 
born about 1771, possibly at Pondicherry or in France. According 
to Hyderabad _ his ancestry is at present unascertained, though 
there are many interesting traditions regarding it. The family is 
stated to have originated in Champagne, France. The first docu- 
mentary mention of Bernard Fanthome is in a list of residents in 
French India at the beginning of the Revolution, from which it ap- 
pears that he was living at Pondicherry in 1791. Tradition has it 
that not long after this he ran away from home and entered the 
Nizam of Hyderabad's service under the famous Raymond, the 
French Commander who died in 1798 , being succeeded by an Alsa- 
tian, Piron. The new General had only been 'in charge for six 
months when Lord Wellesley resolved to break up the French con- 
tingent at Hyderabad by substituting for it a British force to prevent 
.the, Nizam from- joining hands -With Tippu Sultan. In October 1798 the 
French contingent was disbanded and most of the French officers were 
either deported to Europe or they wandered to Courts of Indian princes. 
Fanthome later transferred Jaimself to. the. service , of. the Rajah of 
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Jaipur where he commanded the first battalion in the Brigade of the 
celebrated Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner afterwards founder of 
Gardner's Horse. It is related that whilst in Jaipur's service he killed 
in single combat the Rajah of Madhogarh whose sword he took as a 
trophy. It remained in one of the branches of the family until 
the Mutiny when it was stolen. On August 29, 1803, the Governor- 
General issued a proclamation which required European soldiers of 
fortune employed under their enemies to come over to the British 
and inviting them to join the Company's service. Along with others 
Bernard Fanthome came over to the British on the outbreak of the 
Marhatta War and he received Rs. 411 per month from October 1803, 
about which time he joined the British Service. 

Mr. George LeMaistre Fanthome who is a Superintendent in 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department, Internal Branch, Agra U. P. 
has given me copies of testimonials given to Captain Bernard Fan- 
thome and a few may be given below as they are of interest. Two 
of them relate to Jaipur service. They read : — 

"This is to certify that Captain B. Fanthome commanded the 1st 
Battalion in my Brigade, in the service of the Rajah of Jeypore, and 
on the declaration of the War was the first to express his determina- 
tion of not acting inimical to the British Government and in conse- 
quence immediately resigned his commission and I cannot help 
adding that his zeal and indefatigable activity and courage on every 
occasion has, and ever must make me feel most gratefully obliged 
io him. 

(Sd.) W. L. Gardiner, Colonel 
Jeypore, Commanding Brigade in the 

1st September 1803. Rajah of Jeypore 's Service. 

The second certificate is of an equally celebrated officer after- 
wards Sir David Ochterlony, G. C. B. 

» 

" This is to certify that Mr. Bernard Fanthome late Captain in 
the service of Jeypore Rajah, joined the British Standard on or about 
the 1st of October 1803, was placed in the command of the Fort of 
Madhogarh on the capitulation of Kanown, and has conducted him- 
self entirely to my satisfaction, since under my orders. 

Delhi, (Sd.) D. Ochterlony, 

3rd July 1805. Resident at Delhi. 

The third reads as follows : 

" This is to certify that his Excellency the Right Honorable the 
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Commander-in-Chief has authorised the pay and allowances as 
Captain of 411 Rupees to Mr. Fanthome since October 1803 about 
which time he came over to the British service in consequence of 
the proclamation of His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council, under date the 29th of August 1803. 

Headquarters Muttra, (Sd.) H. W° rs l e Y' 

13th July 1805. Dy. Adjt.-Genl. 

The fourth one runs : — 

This is to certify that Captain Bernard Fanthome has served in 
the Detachment under my command hr orders of His Excellency the 
Right Hon'ble the Commander-in-Chief, and has commanded the 
Cavalry attached to the above Detachment from the 13th July 1905 
until the 28th of February 1806, and has during that period behaved 
himself in every respect as an officer and soldier, to the utmost of 
my satisfaction. 

Agra, (Sd.) A Pohlmann, 

The 1st March 1806. Lieut.-Colonel. 

Colonel Anthony Pohlmann, the Hanovarian who had less than 
a couple of years before been the senior European officer fighting 
against Wellington at Assaye, had re-enlisted some of his old soldiers 
from his former Marhatta brigade to form an irregular corps of 
infantry with which he fought at the battle of Adalatnagar on 7th 
April 1805. The detachment was probably later employed in some 
of the network of minor operations against Holkar and in Bundelkhand 
and elsewhere. He is noticed by Compton who describes him "as an 
exceedingly cheerful and entertaining character, who lived in the 
style of an Indian prince, kept a seraglio and always travelled on an 
elephant, attended by a guard of Moghuls, all dressed alike in 
purple robes, and marching in file in the same way as a British 
Cavalry regiment." 

After the cessation of hostilities Fanthome first settled at Patna 
and later at Bareilly where he acquired landed property and founded 
the bazar Faltunganj which still bears his name. He had studied 
medicine in his youth and after retirement from military career 
changed his sabre for a lancet. It is related that in 1837 Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe the Resident at Delhi, summoned him to attend 
the Emperor Akbar Shah II but the latter died before Fanthome 
could see him. He also became physician to the Nawab of R am pur 
Nctwab Syed Ahmad Ali (1793-1840). The Nawab benefitted by his 
treatment and Captain Fanthome- was a constant visitor. In 1830 
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he entered service of Rampur State on the invitation of the Nawab 
on a salary of Rs. 1,000 besides a house and food expenses. He 
continued as a Minister till 1837. He died in Bareilly on 17th 
November 1845 aged 74 years. The inscription runs. — 

1845. Fanthome B., Captain — Sacred to the Memory of Captain 
Bernard Fanthome late of H. E. I. Co's, service, died at 
Bareilly, November 25th 1 845, aged 74 years. 

" The Lord is our defence." 


P. M. LXXXIX 18. 

There is no doubt that Captain Bernard was devoted to the 
profession of medicine and achieved wide reputation and popularity. 
He was in demand by nobles and raises. Popularly he was known 
as Falatun Sahab (Plato). Tradition has an interesting story. In 
1820 the Emperor Akbar Shah sent him a royal letter accompanied 
by rich presents, summoning him to treat his sister. In that letter 
instead of Fanthome "Falatun" (Plato) was written and it gained 
currency. 

Amongst the family papers of George L. Fanthome is a letter 
from F. Hawkins the Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rohilkhand dated 30th December 1814 in graceful and 
most friendly language testifying to the Captain's skill as a family 
physician; and another of 1822 from a second member of the Civil 
Service speaking of Fanthome's " uniformly kind and unwearied 
attention during a severe illness | when the patient had been brought 
almost to the grave by the unjustifiable neglect of our medical 
gentlemen of my own country." Besides these quoted by Hydera- 
bad Mr. George L. Fanthome has given me an original letter in the 
handwriting of Captain Bernard addressed in English to his son 
Mr. J. B. Fanthome at Agra dated 5th January 1841 and bearing a 
post mark. It runs thus. 

My Dear Janny. 

I wrote to you yesterday in answer of your letter. Now I beg 
of you to have the goodness to buy one ounce of the extract of 
Rhatony root and send to me in a small tin box covered with wax 
cloth with my direction and despatch it by post to enable me to 
receive soon for immediate use till I send for larger supply, I will 
send you the amount of this. Six Rupees, because I do not wish to 
put you in expense on my account. Pray don't delay doing so. 
Pr-ay write to your -sister often, to enable you to receive all the news 
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of "our family and dll the concern ■ regarding oar affairs. ‘ God bless 
you. 

. I wish you health and prosperity. 

Your affectionate father, 

B. Fanthome. 

Please to let me know if the recommendation of Colonel Skinner 
had any effect on you or not. - - • * . • - 

J. F. Fanthome who wrote Mariam a stofy :;of Indian Mutihy of 
1856 and published by the Chandra Prabha Press Co. Ltd., Benares, 
in 1897 has referred to the family history of Le Maistre and Fanthome 
in the character of the Lavator Family. Marie daughter of Captain 
Bernard who was married to Le 'Maistre. the heroine of’ the story is 
described thus: " His wife too came of a respectable Indian family. 
Her father belonged to a good Royalist stock in the province of 
Champagne, France, and ran away from Rome like so many others 
when the French Revolution of 1789 broke out to pursue the life of a 
Military adventurer in India. He first served the Nizam under 
Raymond and on the death of that' General transferred his sword 
successfully to the Chiefs of Bhopal, Gwalior and Jaipur, While 
serving the last Prince he killed in an hand-to-hand fight the Rajah 
of Madhogarh ’ and took possession of his sword, a blade of rare 
water which was preserved in the family until 1857 when it was 
plundered by the rebels. Subsequently he was associated with 
Skinner, Hearsey, Steward, Carnegie and others in serving the Hon'ble 
East India Company and was attached to the Cavalry division com- 
manded by Col. Gardiner under Lord Lake. On the conclusion of 
the Second Marhatta War he retired on a Captain's pension and 
settled down at Patna. He afterwards fixed his residence at Bareilly 
in the capacity of a landed proprietor and medical practitioner, an 
art in the practice of which he gained considerable reputation. At 
Bareilly he was family physician to Mr. F.. Hawkins the Supreme Com- 
missioner, as the post was then called, and in charge of the only public 
dispensary which then existed. After serving ‘.some time as Chief 
Minister to the Nawab of Rampur, Ahmad Ali Khan, his fame as a 
physician brought him to the notice of Sir Charles. Metcalfe ' then 
British Resident and he was invited by a shaqqa (royal letter) 
addressed to him' by- the Prime Minister, Nawab.' Kaura Shah,, to oome 
and treat His Majesty Akbar Shah II of a disease which had baffle’d 
the skill of every other medical man, but before he could be intro- 
duced to the King His Majesty’ died." 

There is considerable vagueness and disagreement about his 
marriages. "Hyderabad" in his article says that he- married twice 
and had children by each union ;-his... second wife died in 185-9. at 
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the age of 41. He was survived by four sons and two daughters : 
one of the latter was Mrs. Le Maistre and a victim of the Mutiny at 
Shahjehanpore. The other daughter who had been brought up at 
ICareli in the family of Major Hyder Young Hearsey, another famous 
freelance, married James Gardiner., a descendant of Col. W. L. 
Gardiner, her father's old Commander. She is also mentioned in 
the "Mariam". At my request, Mr. Chapman, the State Librarian at 
Rampur. made enquiries from Raymond Aylard Fanthome, commonly 
known there as Ramu Sahab, who holds an appointment in the Darul 
Insha, and discovered from him the following facts. Captain 
Bernard married seven times, and had numerous children who 
were brought up as Chrfstians or Muselman according to the 
religon of their mothers. His last wife was a daughter of 
Prince Feroz Shah of Delhi by whom he had a daugeter who 
married Hinga Saheb, the great 'grandson of Col. W. L. Gardiner and 
a son George Fanthome. By another wife he had a son John 
Bernard Fanthome who became Head Clerk in the office of the 
Political Agent at Bharatpur and rendered good service during the 
Mutiny. His son Edward married a daughter of George Fanthome 
and their son Ramu Sahab now holds an office in the Darul Insha, 
Rampur State. Both George and John were poets. This account was 
subsequently published by Mr. Chapman in Bengal Past and Present 
Vol. XLVIII — Part. I. Serial No. 95. There are however no papers to 
confirm or contradict the validity of this version. There is another 
branch at Bareilly which claims descent from Captain Bernard Fanthome 
and the chiej representative is Joseph Lionel Fanthome who lives at 
Faltunganj, Bareilly, and who is a devout Muslim and is also known 
as Banney Sahab. He has in his possession the dewan of George 
Fanthome, his father. According to him Captain Bernard had four 
sons — George Fanthome, John Fanthome, William Fanthome and Henry 
Fanthome.. . George Fanthome remained at Rampur, John Fanthome 
was employed at Bharatpur, William Fanthome was a chemist at 
Moradabad and Henry Fanthome was attached to Newul Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. According to Mr. George Fanthome of the Salt 
Depot, the direct line of his descent runs thus : Captain Bernard 
Fanthome had four sons, one of them being John Fanthome who died 
in July 1866 at Bharatpur. John Fanthome had three children, one of 
them being John Francis Fanthome, Deputy Collector, who had one 
son Ernest Vaillant Fanthome and three daughters. Ernest had 
three sons of whom two died and the survivor is Mr. George L. 
Fanthome, my informant. The representatives of other_ branches 
profess ignorance or disclaim knowledge about marriages of Captain 
Bernard Fanthome. 

In one of his letters to me Mr. George L. Fanthome writes 
that "I have a portrait of my great grandfather John Fanthome 
but none of his step-brother George." 
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of our family and all the concern regarding our affairs. ' God bless 
you. 

. I -wish you health and prosperity. 

Your affectionate father, 

B. Fanthome. 

Please to let me know if the recommendation of Colonel Skinner 
had any effect on you or not. . . ... 

J. F. Fanthome who wrote Mariam . a story-.. of Indian Mutihy of 
1856 and published by the Chandra Prabha Press Co. Ltd., Benares, 
in 1897 has referred to the family history of Le Maistre and Fanthome 
in the character of the Lavator Family. Marie daughter of Captain 
Bernard who was married to Le ‘Maistre the' heroine of the story is 
described thus: "His wife too came of a respectable Indian family. 
Her father belonged to a good Royalist stock in the province of 
Champagne, France, and ran away from Rome like so many others 
when the French Revolution of 1789 broke out to pursue the life of a 
Military adventurer in India. He first served the Nizam under 
Raymond and on the death of that General transferred his sword 
successfully to the Chiefs of Bhopal, Gwalior and Jaipur, While 
serving the last Prince he killed in an hand-to-hand fight the Rajah 
of Madhogarh and took possession of his sword, a blade of rare 
water which was preserved in the family until 1857 when it was 
plundered by the rebels. Subsequently he was associated with 
Skinner, Hearsey, Steward, Carnegie and others in serving the Hon'ble 
East India Company and was attached to the Cavalry division com- 
manded by Col. Gardiner under Lord Lake. On the conclusion of 
the Second Marhatta War he retired on a Captain's pension and 
settled down at Patna. He afterwards fixed his residence at Bareilly 
in the capacity of a landed proprietor and medical practitioner, an 
art in the practice of which he gained considerable reputation. At 
Bareilly he was family physician to Mr. F. Hawkins the Supreme Com- 
missioner, as the post was then called, and in charge of the only public 
dispensary which then existed. After serving. ’.some tim e as Chief 
Minister to the Nawab of Rampur, Ahmad Ali Khan, his fame as a 
physician brought him to the notice of Sir Chqrles Metcalfe ’ then 
British Resident and he was invited by a shaqqa (royal letter) 
addressed to him' by the Prime Minister, Nawab Kaura Shah, to come 
and treat His Majesty Akbar Shah II of a. disease which had baffled 
the skill of every other medical man, but before he could be intro- 
duced to the King His Majesty died." 

There is considerable vagueness and disagreement about his 
marriages. ’ Hyderabad" in his article says,, that he married twice 
and had children by each union ;-his.. second wife died in 1859 at 
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the age of 41. He was survived by four sons and two daughters : 
one of the latter was Mrs. Le Maistre and a victim of the Mutiny at 
Shahjehanpore. The other daughter who had been brought up at 
Kareli in the family of Major Hyder Young Hearsey, another famous 
freelance, married James Gardiner., a descendant of Col. W. L, 
Gardiner, her father's old Commander. She is also mentioned in 
the "Mariam". At my request, Mr. Chapman, the State Librarian at 
Rampur. made enquiries from Raymond Aylard Fanthome, commonly 
known there as Ramu Sahab, who holds an appointment in the Darul 
Insha, and discovered from him the following facts, Captain 
Bernard married seven times, and had numerous children who 
were brought up as Christians or Muselman according to the 
religon of their mothers. His last wife was a daughter of 
Prince Feroz Shah of Delhi by whom he had a daugeter who 
married Hinga Saheb, the great 'grandson of Col. W. L. Gardiner and 
a son George Fanthome. By another wife he had a son John 
Bernard Fanthome who became Head Clerk in the office of the 
Political Agent at Bharatpur and rendered good service during the 
Mutiny. His son Edward married a daughter of George Fanthome 
and their son Ramu Sahab now holds an office in the Darul Insha, 
Rampur State. Both George and John were poets. This account was 
subsequently published by Mr. Chapman in Bengal Past and Present 
Vol. XLVIII — Part. I. Serial No. 95. There are however no papers to 
confirm or contradict the validity of this version. There is another 
branch at Bareilly which claims descent from Captain Bernard Fanthome 
and the chief representative is Joseph Lionel Fanthome who lives at 
Faltunganj, Bareilly, and who is a devout Muslim and is also known 
as Banney Sahab. He has in his possession the dewan of George 
Fanthome, his father. According to him Captain Bernard had four 
sons — George Fanthome, John Fanthome, William Fanthome and Henry 
Fanthome,. . George Fanthome remained at Rampur, John Fanthome 
was employed at Bharatpur, William Fanthome was a chemist at 
Moradabad and Henry Fanthome was attached to Newul Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. According to Mr. George Fanthome of the Salt 
Depot, the direct line of his descent runs thus : Captain Bernard 
Fanthome had four sons, one of them being John Fanthome who died 
in July 1866 at Bharatpur* John Fanthome had three children, one of 
them being John Francis Fanthome, Deputy Collector, who had one 
son Ernest Vaillant Fanthome and three daughters. Ernest had 
three sons of whom two died and the survivor is Mr. George L. 
Fanthome, my informant. The representatives of other branches 
profess ignorance or disclaim knowledge about marriages ~of Captain 
Bernard Fanthome. 

In one of his letters to me Mr. George L. Fanthome writes 
that "I have a portrait of my great grandfather John Fanthome 
but none of his step-brother George." 
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In the Intkhab-i-Yadgar (a biographical dictionary of poets of 
Rampur compiled by Amir Minai at the instance of Nawab Kalbi Ali 
Khan of Rampur in 1290 A.H.) the two poets George Fanthome and 
Jani Fanthome are clearly mentioned with an account of Captain 
Bernard Fanthome and specimens of poetry given. No documents 
could be traced which could throw light on the question of the mar- 
riages of Captain Bernard Fanthome and the exact number and pre- 
cise names of his children. It is but inevitable to fall back on family 
traditions and reports. It may, however, be stated with some confid- 
ence that Captain Bernard married more than once and had numer- 
ous children by his marriages, some of whom were Anglo-Indians 
and some Muslims according to the beliefs of their mothers. 

John Bernard Fanthome 1817-1866. 

The same uncertainty surrounds the number and names of his 
sons and daughters. There are no documents to serve as reliable 
guides. According to Hydrabad " he left four sons and two 
daughters. The two daughters can easily be identified as Marie who 
married Le Maistre and who was killed in the Indian Mutiny in 1857 
at Shahjehanpur, and another who was brought up in the family of 
Major Hearsey at Kareli and married to James Gardiner grandson of 
Col. W. L. Gardiner. There is also no doubt about his eldest 
son, John Fanthome or John Bernard Fanthome. He was employed 
as a Head Clerk in Bareilly and subsequently joined Bharatpur service, 
becoming first, according to Blunt, tutor of the Maharajah of Bharatpur 
(Balwant Singh) and then Head Clerk of the Political Agent's Office. 
He was there in the Mutiny and rendered good service by transmit- 
ting intelligence to Agra. The church records are useful. There are 
three graves at Moti Jhil about three miles from Bharatpur city 
relating to this family. The inscriptions as quoted by Bullock 
run : — 

(1) Sacred to the memory of John Bernard Fanthome, an 

old servant of Bharatpur State who died on the 8th 
of July 1866, aged 49 years and one month. This 
tomb is erected by the kind aid of the Raj by 
his bereaved wife as a last tribute of affection. 

(2) Sacred to the memory of Sophia Fanthome, spouse 

of him who sleepeth close by, who died on 22nd 
of March 1873, aged 43 years 6 months 8 days. 

(3) In memory of Cecilia, the beloved daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Fanthome who was born on 27th April 1861 and 
died the 8th day after enduring the most excruciat- 
ing suffering, aged 7 years 6 months and 6 days. 
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John Bernard Fanthome married Miss Sophia Fauvel, daughter 
of J. F. Fauvei, a Frenchman in the service of Rampur and who is 
known popularly in Rampur as 'Fool' Sahab, and later became an 
indigo planter in Shahabad in Rampur State where he is buried. 

Another of Captain Bernard Fanthome's son was James Fan- 
thome who was employed at Rampur, His son was Frederick 
Fanthome. author of many pamphlets and books such as " Primary and 
Fundamental Truths," " Reminiscences of Agra," etc. His son is Fre- 
derick Edward who was employed in Murray & Co.. Lucknow, and is 
my informant. 


William Fanthome, another son who was trained to be a 
Chemist and opened a shop at Moradabad. Shore in his Masnavi 
refers to him and his sons. The following few lines will suffice : — 
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Another son was Henry Fanthome who was employed in the 
Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, and the author of the Hindustani 
English Dictionary designed for senior students, in 1872 and was 
connected for a considerable number of years with the Oudh 
Akh bar, Lucknow, He was a good Persian and Urdu scholar. He 
died in Lucknow July 1911. He married Miss Rose Anna Fanthome 
who died on 29th December 1933 at Lucknow, aged 85 years. His 
son is Mordaunt Evelyn, aged about 63 who retired from the service 
of Kilburn and Company, Calcutta, and is one of my informants. 


The last to be traced is George Fanthome — "Jaijis" and "Sahab", 
the poet who will be dealt with later. 

Of the grandsons of Captain Bernard a few names may be 
mentioned briefly. John Francis Fanthome was the son of John 
Bernard Fanthome of Bharatpur. He was born in 1846 became 
Deputy Collector, and died in 1914. He married Miss Winifred 
LeMaistie, daughter of Mr. Le Maistre and Marie Fanthome 
who was killed in 1857 at Shahjehanpur in the Indian Mutiny. He 
wrote and published Miriam, a story in English of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. The book is intended to embody chiefly the trials and 
experiences of a Christian family during those terrible times. There 
are occasional peeps at the life of the zenana. It contains pictures 
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of the life then lived, and described social customs and Indian 
festivals. It is interlarded with Hindustani words and phrases then 
and now current. It reveals some of the most beautiful traits of 
character of Hindus and Muslims. John Francis was mostly 
educated at St. John's College, Agra, under Bishop French who 
held him in high esteem. He was well respected as a member of 
the U. P. Civil Service. He was an accomplished Urdu and Persian 
scholar and had a knowledge of Arabic. He also wrote a num- 
ber of pamphlets besides Miriam, He settled in Agra and for 
many years after retirement assisted his old college by working 
honorarily as a Librarian and secretary and his services as such 
were greatly appreciated. He had a good collection of Persian 
and Urdu books, 

Frederick Fanthome was the son of James Fanthome who was 
in the service of the Nawab of Rampur but who in his early years had 
started life in Government service. Frederick also served one of 
the Nawabs of Rampur and received a pension from Rampur State. 
He lived at Agra and was an antiquarian. He published many 
books and pamphlets such as ' Primary and Fundmental Truths." 
Thacker and Spink Calcutta 1895. An analysis of "Sir William 
Hamiltons Lectures on Metaphysics Reminiscences of Agra" (Thacker 
6c Spink, Calcutta, 1894). The Reminiscences of Agra" shows research 
and deals with the Agra Mission and death of Marie Christian, wife 
of Akbar. He was a devout Catholic. 
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CAPTAIN BERNARD FANTHOME 
1774-1845 
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CAPTAIN BERNARD FANTHOME. 
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Captain Bernard Fanthome. Jean Baptiste Fanthome. 
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It is necessary to append a few notes about the genealogical 
tree of the Fanthomes as the pedigree is confusing in the extreme, 
the oral information about it so meagre and conflicting in- some 
places and having no corroboration with recorded account and the 
absence of authenticated written or documentary proof. In these 
notes the source of information where possible is also indicated. 

(1) Jean De La Fontaine. According to Mr. Mordaunt Evelyn 
Fanthome, the son of Henry Fanthome, the original ancestor of the 
Fanthome family was Jean Baptiste De La Fontaine. He was one 
of the principal Generals in the army of the then Emperor of Delhi. 
He is reported to have died in 1796 and to be; buried in Patna. He 
is said to have married three times and two of his wives are said to 
have been of Indian parentage, one of them ; being the daughter 
of Nawab of Cambay and the sister of the wife of Colonel Gardiner. 
He is also said to have married one Miss Hamilton, sister of Major 
Francis Buchanan Hamilton I.M.S. It is not known who was the 
mother of Captain Bernard' Fanthome or of Jean Baptiste Fanthome. 

(2) Captain Bernard Fanthome is the definite and acknowledged 
ancestor of the family of Fanthomes in India. He is dealt with in 
detail in the book.' 

(3) Jean Baptiste Fanthome is said to be the half-brother of 
Captain Bernard Fanthome. He was in the service of Scindhia as 
will appear from the article of Kincaid on Indian -Bourbons. Maharaja 
Scindhia ordered a second invasion of Bhopal under his famous General 
John Baptiste Fanthome. The first invasion was in 1812 but the siege 
oj Bhopal was given -up owing to outbreak of cholera. Salvadore 
Bourbon was sent by Nawab Wazir Mohammad Khan to meet the 
invading General and he so outmanoeuvred Fanthome that Fanthome 
consented to stay operations and the two Commanders exchanged 
turbans saying, "We are both sons of France; why should we fight." 
The British power through Colonel Ochterloney later intervened and 
the town of Bhopal was saved. 

(4) John Fanthome or John Bernard Fanthome. He is describ- 
ed at some length in the book. He served in Bharatpur State and 
he was a great Persian and Urdu scholar. He was known as Jani 
Sahab and was poetically surnamed Shaiq. 

(5) James Fanthome, the second son of Captain Bernard 
Fanthome, was in the service of the Nawab of Rampur. 

(6) William Fanthome was trained to be a Chemist and opened 
a chemist's shop in Moradabad. He is mentioned by Shore in his 
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Masnavi. He had numerous children and his descendants are still 
living in Moradabad, one of them being a doctor there. Despite 
numerous enquiries no names of the descendants are forthcoming. 

(7) Marie Fanthome wag married to Le Maisfre and was the 
heroine of Miriam written by John Francis Fanthome, Deputy 
Collector, U, P., who married her daughter, Miss Winifred Le Maistre. 

(8) A daughter married to James Gardiner, grandson of Colonel 
W. L. Gardfner of Kasganj. She was probably by an Indian wife 
and her existence is proved by independent sources. 

(9) George Fanthome was probably a son by an Indian wife. 
He is mentioned in the Intkhab-i-Yadgar. He was a poet with the 
takhhllus of Sahab and Jarjis. It is said that he married many 
times and according to Chapman of Rampur on the authority of 
Ramu Sahab he had four sons and two daughters. He died in 
Bareilly, and is buried in Faltunganj, Bareilly, U. P. 

(10) Henry Fanthome was the Head Translator in the Newul 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, and the author of a famous English-Urdu 
Dictionary. He was a great scholar. He died in Lucknow in July 
1911. His wife was Miss Rose Anna Fanthome who died on 29th 
December 1933 at Lucknow at the age of 85. 

(11) John Francis Fanthome (1846-1914). He was a Deputy 
Collector in U. P. and the author ef Miriam. He was educated for 
the most part at St. John's College, Agra, under Bishop French who 
held his pupil in high esteem. After retirement he settled in Agra 
and served as a Librarian and Secretary of his old college in an 
honorary capacity. He was an accomplished scholar of Urdu and 
Persian and had a good knowledge of Arabic. The information 
regarding this branch of the family is supplied by George Fanthome 
of the Salt Department. 


(12) Frederick Fanthome, T.O.S.F., son of James Fanthome. 
He was a scholar and a wri ter of many books and p am phlets • 
"Primary and Fandamental Truths 1895," ' An Analysis of Sir William 
Hamilton s Lectures on Metaphysics", Reminiscences of Agra." He 

lived m Lucknow. His son Frederic Edward Fanthome employed 
in Murray & Co., Lucknow, has kindly given the information regard- 
ing this branch of the family. 


(13) Alfred Fanthome was an Advocate- at Bareilly and the 
information with regard to him and this branch of the family is 
supplied by the late Munshi Lskhraj, .Advocate of Bareilly, who 
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knew him and by Joseph Fanthome alias Banney Sahab of 
Faltunganj. Bareilly, who is still alive and who is his younger 
brother. Information is also based on the communications of 
Mr. Chapman who collected it from Ramu Sahab of Rampur and 
of Albert Fanthome of the Telegraphs. 

(14) There was an auctioneer in Lucknow of the name of 
Fanthome who must have been one of the sons of Captain Bernard 
Fanthome. 

The family tree appended to this account has been construct- 
ed from information received from many sources. The Fanthome 
family is an old and prolific one. The information communicated 
to me is scanty and often confusing. The pedigree is therefore 
necessarily incomplete. No perfect accuracy is claimed for it, as 
documentary evidence is not always forthcoming. It is largely 
based on tradition, family statements and personal communications. 
It is possible that Fanthome is not noticed by Compton and other 
historians on account of the subordinate part he played. If more 
material were available the pedigree could be collated, amplified 
and brought up to date. 


George Fanthome. 

There appears little doubt about George Fanthome being the 
son of Captain Bernard Fanthome. The statement of Raymond 
Aylard Fanthome — 'Ramu Sahib' is that Captain Bernard married 
seven times in all, and that the last time he married his wife was 
a daughter of Prince Feroz Shah of Delhi. She gave birth to 
two children, a boy George Fanthome and a girl. It is not known 
when George Fanthome was married but it is stated that his 
children were six in number, four sons and two daughters. 

This statement finds substantial corroboration in the account 
given by Joseph Lionsl Fanthome alias Banney Sahab of Faltun- 
ganj Bareilly, the sole surviving son of George Fanthome. He is 
about 75 years of age. According to him, George Fanthome had 
four sons : — Alfred Fanthome, — Vakil at Bareilly; George Vincent 
Fanthome, who has said to have disappeared; Aspha Tufenel 
Fanthome, who was Sub-Inspector of Police or of B. N. W. Ry. 
Service Nepalganj; and Joseph Lionel Fanthome, alias Banney 
Sahab. There were also two daughters, 

George Fanthome according to Banney Sahab was bom 
about 1809 and died in 1879. In the Intkhab-i- Y adgar of Amir 
Mined which was written in 1290 A. H, he is stated to be 52 years 
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cf age and that he studied Persian and Arabic under Hafiz 
Shubrati Talib, Moulvi Mohammad Nurul Islam and Moulvi Hifz- 
ullah. In poetry he adopted the nom-de-plume of Jargis', an 
Urdu form of his name George and also ' Sahab He was the 
pupil of Mir Najaf Ali Shafqaat, son of Yar Mohammad Khalifa 
Mian Durgah Shah Sahab religious preceptor Hafiz Shah lamal 
and who was in his turn the pupil in poetry of the famous Shah 
Naseer of Delhi. In one or two of his Maqtas ' Sahab ' refers' to 
his poetical preceptor and teacher : — 

|* l; ft- V 

fjf *i X (_ )*' j* 

£ }}0 Ot jj® ;)0 at jb 

It appears that George Fanthome was Muslim because his 
mother was Muslim. This is the statement of Banney Sahab who 
himself is a staunch Muslim. It finds indirect support from the 
perusal of the Dewan itself. There is not one line in praise of 
lesus Christ and the Virgin Mary. There are no invocatory poems 
addressed to them as is customary with Christian poets of Anglo- 
Indian families. On the other hand there are invocatory lines 
addressed to Muslim saints and to Ali. This is not conventional. 
There are also verses on Muslim festivals such as Id. 

b® ^ OaC 
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In the dewan it is written that the ghazal in Persian was 
composed a few days before his death and he died on 10th of 
Mohurram 1296. A. H. 

No details of his life are available. He must have spent his 
time in Rampur and Bareilly. In 1290 A. H. when the Intkhab-i- 
Yctdgar was compiled he was probably not in Rampur for the 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
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notice runs "As he has connections with this State from the time 
of his father his name has been included in this book." 

' Jargis and Sahab' is a poet of remarkable powers both in 
Urdu and Persian. He has a complete mastery over language 
and verse technique. He is at home both in Persian and Urdu 
and writes with practised ease and fluency in both languages. 
His verses have harmony and display a choice diction. As befits 
a poet connected with the Nasir School of poetry he writes in stiff 
metres and difficult rhymes and double rhymes. He successfully 
overcomes the difficulties produced by hard qafias and revels in 
them. It is true that his poetical imageries are of the conventional- 
type, and the thoughts the heritage of the old poets, but his profi- 
ciency in the art of poetry is admirable, and his command of the 
language with its nuances remarkable. He takes pride in his 
poetical achievements and a few Maqias are quoted below 

t) hh A a.#* (1 ) 

e® k_5 1 jfc ( 2 ; 
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It appears that his life was full of vicissitudes, and the follow- 
ing couplets are not merely conventional but reminiscent of his 
connection and stay at Rampur State and have a personal emo- 
tional appeal. 
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George Fanthome also shows familiarity with English. In his 
dewan he has translated many of his couplets in English and the 
English' renderings are written probably in his own hand. There 
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is a remarkable and excellent rendering into Persian verse of the 
famous stanza of Grey in his widely famed Elegy. 

" Full many a Gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a blossom is bom to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

\ mr s\ t«A> 
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Jt is stated that George Fanthome was also a competent poet 
in English and composed the following stanzas on hearing of the 
death of his young son Felix Solomon, aged four years, which 
occurred at Bareilly on June 17th, 1 850/ 

J 

A roseate bough put forth a gem; 

The fruit of early care ; 

It smiled and adorned the parent stem. 

And looked beautifully fair. 

H 

A killing blast blew over its face, 

A short existence being its doom ; 

The tender symbol of love and grace, 

W as alas nipped in its bloom. 

m 

Weep in plaintive notes nightingale, 

And on thy briny nectar feed ; 

The fair morning rose is now a tale, 

And the stem it adorned, a shaken reed 
IV 

May your plaintive doleful cries 

Reach beyond the ethereal skies 
And may the zephyr of Elysian bower 
Revive in grace the withered flower 


George Fanthome". 
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Sahab has also two ghazals on ' Basant ' the Hindu festival 
which is celebrated in India and on a gayer scale in the Indian 
States, where dance parties and convivial gatherings are convened. 

^ 

J JZi I? ^ ^ J u ^sJu> 

George Fanthome has two nommes-de-plumes~ Jargis, which is 
usually for his Persian poems, and Sahab for Urdu poems, but there 
is no rigid adherence for he frequently uses Jargis for Urdu verses, 
and in some ghazals he used both nom-de-plumes in one ghazal. 

y ¥*+ 3 ^* (fc- £ 
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It is very probable that George consulted Talib his Persian 
tutor in Persian poetry as he consulted Shafaqqat in Urdu poetry. 

The dewan is in manuscript in a good state of preservation. 
It is written in good handwriting but is probably a rough draft as 
much space is omitted, corrections are made and notes are written. 
The ghazals are arranged Radifwar, but there is no strict order 
maintained. Urdu and Persian ghazals are juxtaposed. Some 
ghazals are complete; others are unfinished. Even some couplets 
leave out the first or second hemistich. The total number of 
ghazals including fragments and single lines is 228. A selection 
from his ghazals will be found elsewhere. I have also been able to 
secure some more poems which include Qasida, chronogrammatic 
verses etc. which are not found in the dewan. The dewan also 
contains some clever and rare specimens of Poetry such as ' Kah 
Mukri/ and riddles in which Amir Khusru is so proficient. They 
contain Hindi words in profusion. A few are noticed elsewhere. 
There are two complete Mukhammas Tazmins, one on the ghazal of 
Ata Barelvi, and the other on his own Urdu ghazal. There is a 
fragment of a Mukhammas on Nasikh's ghazal. 

George Fonthome is one of the distinguished poets amongst 
Anglo-Indians and deserves mention even amongst capable practi- 
tioners of art. His Persian verses are creditable performances and 
this excellent combination of Urdu and Persian poetry in the same 
poet is a rarity. 
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John Bernard Fanthome — "Shaiq." 

It is somewhat difficult to establish beyond doubt the identity 
of Shaiq. The biographical notice in the Intkhab-i-Yadgar compos- 
ed in 1290 A. H. runs thus: — " Shaiq poetical name; Jani Sahab 
son of Captain Fanthome Sahab; he was adept and unrivalled in 
the art of soldering; he was peerless in the world in quickness of 
intelligence; he was employed in Bharatpur State. Eight years 
ago he died there. He is being noticed in this book for this reason 
that he is the hereditary partaker of the salt of the State. His 
father occupied a distinguished post in the State for a long time. 
He was brought up here (Rampur)." A few verses are given as 
specimen of the poetry. In Khum Khanai Jaweed of Lala Siri Ram 
it is stated that 

" Shaiq.— Mr. John Bernard Fanthome alias Jani Sahab; his 
family had long resided in Delhi and thoroughly adopted the Hin- 
dustani and Muslim mode of living. His (Urdu) language was 
extremely chaste. His verses also show delicacy of thought. He 
does not indulge in a plethora of metaphors and similes which thus 
give an appearance of spontaneity to his verses. It is not known 
who his poetical master was. A few verses (6 in number) are 
given below which belong to the period of 1870 to 1880." 

The enquiries from other branches of the family reveal that the 
representatives do not know if John Bernard Fanthome of Bharatpur 
was a poet. They, however, maintain that he was a scholar of 
Urdu and Persian. Romu Sahab of Rampore and Banney Sahab of 
Bareilly confirm that John Bernard Fanthome who was born of a 
Christian mother and remained Christian, was a poet at Bharatpur. 

It is unlikely that there was another son of the name of John of 
Captain Bernard Fanthome and who was at Bharatpur. The 
testimony of a contemporary compilation the Intkhab-i-Yadgar is 
not to be lightly disregarded especially when it finds corroboration 
elsewhere and at. Bharatpur and when it is not confronted by any 
other incontrovertible evidence of a documentary character. Mr 
George L. Fanthome states that there are Urdu and Persian books 
in his family but he has not been able to have any access to them. 

It is not known on what authority Lala Sri Ram bases his biogra- 
phical notice. John Bernard Was certainly not alive in 1880 or 
even in 1870, the period to which he refers about the specimen of 
his poetry. Reliance cannot therefore be placed on his account. 

It is possible that a few Fanthomes may have settled in Delhi and 
may have adopted Islamic mode of life. The inscription about 
his death at Bharatpur is conclusive evidence of the date of his 
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The career of John Bernard has been described before and 
need not be repeated here. A few facts may, however, be recapi- 
tulated. He was born in 1817 and died at Bharatpur in 1866. He 
served in Bareilly Collectorate and later joined Bharatpur's service 
where he became Head Clerk of the Political Agent's office and 
rendered creditable service in the Indian Mutiny by transmitting 
intelligence to Agra. He was married to Sophie Fauval daughter 
of a Frenchman, an indigo planter in Rampur State. The following 
entries from a typed memo probably compiled by Miss Winifred Le 
Maistre wife of John Francis Fanthome, Deputy Collector, son of 
John Bernard Fanthome are of interest. 

(1) My mother (Marie Fanthome wife of Le Maistre killed 

in Shabjehanpur) died at Benares on the 25th of 
November 1892 Friday. 

(2) My son died at Simla on the 29th of March 1895 Friday. 

(3) My father (Le Maistre was killed in the Mutiny of 

1857 at Shahjehanpur on Sunday the 31st of May 
1857. 

(4) My uncle John died at Bharatpur on the 8th of July 

1866 Sunday. This entry tallies with the inscription 
on the grave of John Bernard Fanthome. 

(5) My grandmother died at Bharatpur on 6th September 

1862. This entry is important as it relates to the 
wife of Captain Bernard Fanthome. It however does 
not tally with the date given by Hyderabad who 
states: — "his second wife died in 1859 at the age of 
forty-one." Is this another wife? 

(6) My aunt Sophie died at Agra on March 22nd 1873. 

(7) My uncle (Richard Le Maistre) died at Bijnor on 

April 4, 1884. 

(8) My aunt Martha died at Fatehgarh. 

(9) My cousin Cecilia died at Bharatpur burnt on 27th 

April 1861. This entry tallies with that of Bullock. 

(10) My cousin Edward died at Bijnor. 

(11) Ada died at Lucknow. 

(12) Captain James Blair, Bengal Staff Corps, born 28th 

October 1840, died 29th March 1870, Political Agent 
of Bharatpur. 

Only a few lines of Shaiq's verses are available and they are 
given separately. He writes with ease and fluency and shows 
considerable command over language. It is not possible to form 
any judgment about his poetry with so little material at hand. It must 
however be said that he writes correctly and displays considerable 
practice. His verses have spontaneity and grace. 
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Alfred Fanthome, "Sufi" 


He was the eldest son of George Fanthome. His Mus lim 
name was 'Fareed Shah'. He was born about 1839 A. D. and died 
at Bareilly about 1910 or 1912 where he lies buried in the Meuri 
Takia near the Chaupula, Budaun Road. He first practised as 
a High Court Vakil at Moradabad and later at Bareilly 
where he lived at Mohalla Moti Mian. He practised mostly on the 
criminal side. Despite efforts, his poems could not be 
traced. Banney Sahab has, however, sent a Musuddus in sixteen 
stanzas in the form of a letter addressed to a beloved, describing the 
twelve months and his forlorn condition, in the style of the Hindi 
"Barah Masa". It will be found elsewhere. It is said that when he 
died, his effects were clandestinely removed and purloined by the 
man who was with him, a relation of a woman who was either 
Alfred's wife or his mistress. The only other verse that could be 
secured is 


A^ L S y • vbJ £ J. I ; S| jklfc oi<4 £•; 
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Munir Khan, a one-eyed man, was his servant at Morada- 
bad. He wrote some verses about him one of which contains a pun 
and runs thus 

J{ y i ct-jf Jo (jVJfoO* Jjs 

■ Alfred Fanthome was a linguist knowing many languages 
fncluding English, Persian, Urdu, Arabic, Latin. 

Joseph Lionel Fanthome 
alias Banney Sahab 

Joseph Lionel Fanthome youngest son of George Fanthome, 
is also an Urdu poet He was about 70 years of age in 1933 and 
lives in Faltunganj, Bareilly. He has a limited knowledge of 
English as he read only up to the Middle standard. He is a devout 
and staunch Muslim. He is also known as Banney Mian or Banney 
Sahab. He lives a retired life owing to his being an invalid and 
having lost his only son, Ibrahim. A few of his verses will be 
found elsewhere. 

Before the account of the Fanthome family is closed, it may be 
Of interest to give the family tree of the Le Maistre family as it is closely 
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connected with the Fanthomes and is an important Anglo-Indian 
family. 


Caesar Le Maistre 

(Barrister in Sussex, England,) 


Stevens Caesar Le Maistre 

(Came out with Impey. Puisne Judge in the time of Warren Hastings, 
He is mentioned in the trial of Nuncoomar, His grave is in 
Park Street, Calcutta.) 


John G. Le Maistre 

(Barrister in Bareilly and died in Delhi. He married Miss Tonnochy sister of 
Mr. Tonnochy, a Joint Magistrate of Bareilly who had much money and 
squandered it in follies. The Tonochy in Naini Tal 
was built by him. He also built other 
'follies' elsewhere.) 


r — 

Thomas Henry 
LeMaistre 
(He went to Cal- 
cutta and rose 
to bea Deputy 
Registrar of the 
High Court.) 


I 

Edward Richard 
LeMaistre 
(He was Deputy 
Collector U, P. 
Married Miss 
Cawood) 


John Le Maistre 
(Married Miss 
Fanthome. 
Killed in the 
Mutiny at 
Shahj ahanpor e ) 


1 

daughter 

(Married Mr. Phillip, 
Deputy Collector 
fn the Punjab) 


daughter 
E. C. LeMaistre 
Married Mr. Fanthome 
Dy. Collector, Agra) 


L 


r 




Edward Emma LeMaistre Agnes Married 
John Married Mr, Mr. Hill 

LeMaistre Passanah. Inspector 

I of 

Edward Le Maistre Police 

(He is really a Passanah 
but he has assumed the 
mother's family name 
LeMaistre) 


Ella Married 
Mr. Monks 
a Deputy 
Collector 
in 
U. P. 


— 1 
Edgar Charles 

Cawood 
LeMaistre. a. 
Deputy 

Collector born 
in 1857 

(My informant.) 
Married Miss 
Conoor 


Edward Richard 
(dead) 
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The Indian Bourbons. 

The history of the Indian Bourbons is extremely curious and in- 
tricate. The records are few and traditions obscure, and the avail- 
able material is conflicting and occasionally confusing. It is said 
that a history of the family was compiled in the eighteenth century 
and carried by priests to Goa for safety during the turbulent years 
towards the close of the century, but it is not now extant. The 
present narrative and the genealogical tree are based on the 
scanty and occasionally controvertible materials. The authorities 
consulted are: — 

1. The illuminating articles of Colonel W. Kincaid in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review of January to April 1887. 

2. Sir Edward Maclagan's '' The Jesuits and the Great Mogul," 
chapter X which contains an excellent and critical survey of the 
material and authorities. 

3. The Hayat Qudsi. 

4. O. C. Felex's articles entitled "Historical Account of the 
Indian Branch of the Bourbon Family." 

5. 'Hyderabad's article in the Statesman newspaper of April 
17, 1931. 

6 Blunt's "Christian Tombs and Monuments in the United 
Provinces." 

7. The Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Agra 
Dtocesan Calendar, etc. 

8. Oral communications by members of the family or their 
connections. 

It would be best to give the traditions as they exist and then 
discuss the controvertible points. 

In 1560 John Phillip Bourbon of Navaire, who was a member 
of the younger branch of the family of Henry IV, King of France, 
came to India, having, tradition relates, been obliged to leave 
France because he killed a relative of high position. He 
landed at 'Madras', where one of his companions, a priest, 
remained. Bourbon sailed on to Bengal and went up country 
to Delhi, where Akbar conferred on him the title of Nawab, and 
placed the Imperial seraglio under his care, having first married 
him to his Christian wife's sister Lady Juliana, a lady doctor in 
charge of the health of the harem which contained 5000 ladies as 
stated in the Aini Akbari. This honourable office xemained in the 
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fa mil y till 1737 when Nadir Shah sacked Delhi. The family must 
have remained and resided for a time at Agra because the buil- 
ding now occupied by the Catholic Mission Press is said to have 
been the first Catholic church and according to family tradition was 
founded by Lady Juliana. 

John, Phillip's son was Saveille Bourbon who was born in 
1580 and married Allemaine in 1600. Alexander Bourbon was born 
in 1605 and married a Miss Robertson in 1640 and his eldest son 
Anthony Bourbon married the daughter, or grand-daughter, of 
Yakub Khan, a relative of the ruling house of Afghanistan and a 
convert to Christianity. Yakub Khan held a high post ot Delhi 
with the title of Nawab. 

Francis Bourbon, the son of Anthony Bourbon, was born in 
1680. In 1710 he married an Armenian girl, probably a 
connection of his own. He was the last man to hold charge 
of the Imperial seraglio when Delhi was sacked in 1737 and 
narrowly escaped with his family. He took refuge with his 
family in the Fort of Sirgarh, in the jagir of Shergarh 
or Sirgarh; possessed by the family since Akbar's time or 
at least since Alexander Bourbon's time, and a dependency of 
the native State of Narwar, the Rajah of which, it is said, had up to 
that period held the Bourbons in much esteem. Francis Bourbon 
collected all the members of the family which numbered 300 souls 
and fled to Sirgarh. They resided there in safety for many years. 

Francis Bourbon had a son, also called Francis Bourbon who 
■was born in 1718 and who had married a Miss de Silva in 1732 
and they also resided in Sirgarh. In 1778 the Rajah of Narwar 
was tempted to obtain possession of this important fief, deli- 
vered an attack on Sirgarh, caused the massacre of nearly all 
the members of the family and attacked the fort af Sirgarh with 
its dependent town where the head of the house was residing. 
On the arrival of the Raja's forces. Francs and his youngest son 
Salvador, hastily collected a small party of relatives and retainers 
and sallied forth to fight, but he and his son were killed and his 
adherents defeated. The town and the fort fell into the hands of 
the enemy but not before Salvador Bourbon, the son of Salvador 
and the grandson of Francis Bourbon escaped with his mother, a 
Miss Bervette and two or three of the younger children. 

This Salvador Bourbon was only about eighteen years of age as 
he was born in 1760. Despite his youth he managed to convey his 
charge to Gwalior where they found safety with the Christian families 
of the place. The real history of the family begins with him. 
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Narrative has forsaken the domain of tradition and is 
now on the hard soil of historical facts. In the year 1780, Gwalior 
was taken by Colonel Popham. Salvador who was living in 
straitened circumstances appeared before him and related the mis- 
fortunes that had overtaken the family. Taking pity on his sorry 
plight Colonel Popham promised him a grant of two villages in 
Gwalior State and a house in Gwalior. It is said that the 
two villages granted by the Sanad in the family in July 1780, were 
Barnai and Sikrai. The family now being settled, Salvador's 
mother — a Bervette — advised her son to go to Bhopal and seek 
service under the Begum Mamola or Asmat Begum, wife of the Ruling 
Nawab Hyat Mohammad Khan and of whose ability and generosity 
she had heard glowing accounts. He took her advice and went 
to Bhopal in 1785. He was fortunate enough to find favour in the 
eyes of the Begum and as long as she lived, he remained in her 
service. On her death, which was not long afterwards brought 
about by the intrigues in which Chhotey Khan took a prominent 
part, he was obliged to fly to Gwalior. In the year 1796 Wazir 
Mohammad Khan, the Minister who had succeeded Chhottey Khan 
who had assasinated' his mistress at the instigation of her husband 
recalled Salvador, and appointed him Commander of the forces 
then actively engaged' in defending the territory of Bhopal State 
against the inroads of Marhattas and Pindari predatory horse. In 
this warlike duty he was aided by his cousin Pedro Bourbon who, 
now grown up, was the elder of the children saved from the Sirgarh 
massacre. This Pedro Bourbon may be identified with the man 
who was known as Imdad Masih who died in Bhopal in 1833 and 
about whom an inscription exists in the cemetery proper in Agra 
(No. 163 — Blunt). He was the son ofPedro Bourbon, born 1734, and 
married to Louisa Bourbon and known as Khairat Masih. This 
Pedro Bourbon alias Imdad Masih was married to Simi Bibi Anna 
daughter of Hakim Inayat Masih and who died in 1832 (Inscription 
at Agra No. 162: — Blunt). It is probable that when Salvador left 
for Bhopal in 1796 he was accompanied by all the members of the 
family because the Marhattas having occupied Gwalior, the villages 
and lands bestowed upon them by General Popham for their sup- 
port were resumed by the Marhattas and lost for ever to the family. 
Pedro's son Anthony married Miss Francis and was at an early 
age appointed to a command in the Cavalry, probably ot the 
Begum of Bhopal, He served on several occasions with distinction 
especially during the Mutiny. He died in 1876, leaving a widow 
known as Madame Bourbon and four unmarried daughters who 
were in 1887 reported to be in straitened circumstances. Anthony's 
half brother John married a lady of the house of Begum of Scrdhana 
whose service he entered. He had three sisters, Francesca, Louisa 
and Juliana. The elder, Francesca, married a Mr. Francis who was 
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also of the house of Sardhana; the two younger married two mem- 
bers of the Berwett family at Lucknow and settled there. Anthony 
Bourbon's elder daughter Mary married Mr. Manuel an Eurasian 
pleader of Lucknow. The details will be found in the genealogical 
tree and have been supplied by oral communications. They have 
not been verified by written records except in a few cases where 
material was available in church registers. It is however felt that 
the information may not be complete and perfectly reliable. 

Reverting now to Salvador, alias Inayat Masih he and the 
Minister W azir Mohammad Khan successfully resisted the ever 
recurring attacks of the Marhattas, but at last Scindhia and The 
Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur determined to combine their forces for the 
purpose of crushing Bhopal to avenge their Defeats, Jugiva and 
Sadik Ali Khan were appointed commanders respectively of the 
Gwalior and Nagpur armies, and in 1812 the combined forces num- 
bering 82,000 (52,000 of Scindhia and 30,000 of Bhonsle) invaded 
the state and demanded the surrender oi the forts and the city. The 
Bhopal army was routed and dispersed but only a small army of 
about 3,000 remained to guard the city. The town was besieged, 
but incited by the heroic bearing and bravery of the Minister and 
Salvador, the greater number of the male population joined in the 
defence of their town of Bhopal. Indeed it is recorded that even 
the women and children performed deeds of heroism. The siege 
was endured for six months when cholera broke out in the enemy's 
camp which caused the dispersion of the besiegers. 

The Maharaja Scindhia ordered a second invansion, being 
enraged at his losses, and sent a force under his famous General 
John Baptiste with instructions to level the city. Salvador again 
came to the rescue. Wazir Mohammad Khan sent Salvador to 
meet the invading General at the frontier for the purpose of gain- 
ing time sufficient to allow him to secure the intercession of the 
British whose aid had been invoked through Colonel Ochterloney, 
at that time, Resident of Delhi. Salvador met John Baptiste and 
successfully persuaded him to stay operations. The two Com- 
manders, it is said, exchanged turbans after the manner of the 
country, establishing brotherly relations. The British subsequently 
intervened and the town was saved. 

The Pindari horse was a pest and was constantly attacking 
the south border of the State and besieging the forts of Sewas 
and Chapnair. The Minister and Salvador went with an army 
and relieved these places, and after ridding the frontier of the 
enemy the Minister sent Salvador to Nagpur on a mission of peace 
and friendship to the Bhonsle. Through the good offices of Mr. 
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Je nkin s the Resident he was successful. Unfortunately during his 
absence his patron the Minister died of fever but r.ot before he had 
conferred upon Salvador a landed estate of the value of Rs. 12,000 
a year in perpetuity as an acknowledgment of his services to 
Bhopal. Salvador did not long enjoy his hard earned reward; 
he died shortly afterwards and was succeeded in the estate by 
the younger of his two sons Balthasar, Shahzad Masih the poet; 
the elder son Pascola receiving a separate maintenance in land of 
the value of Rs. 1500 per annum. 

Notwithstanding that Ghous Mohammad Khan was the rightful 
Nawab, the late Minister's younger son Wazir Mohammad was 
elected Ruler of Bhopal. He at once appointed Balthasar Bourbon 
alias Shahzad Masih his Minister and sent him on a mission to 
General Adams who was in ihe vicinity of Bhopal operating 
against the Pindaries, instructing Balthasar to use his best efforts 
to secure a treaty between the British and the State. To obtain 
this important concession Balthasar volunteered to bring a contin- 
gent of Bhopal troops to serve with the British. His services were 
accepted and the Nawab Wazir Mohammad raised 31 lakhs af 
rupees by pawning his family jewels to defray the cost of the 
expedition. Balthasar thus well equipped with horse and foot 
served the British with distinction accompanying the General as 
far as Kotah. By this timely aid, Balthasar Bourbon won for the 
State not only the long sought for treaty but also five parganas and 
the Fort of Islamnagar. To this document, executed in 1818, Baltha- 
sar's name appears as representing the State. 

About a year subsequent to this event i.e. in 1819 Wazir 
Mohammad Khan was accidentally shot. He left a young widow, 
the Qudsia Begum, and a daughter, a baby in arms, the Sikandar 
Begum. Begum Qudsia's youth (she had been married only two 
years), her good looks and unprotected position surrounded as she 
was by factions and pretenders to the throne, would doubtless have 
caused much embarrassment ending possibly in civil wan had it 
not been for tact and skill displayed by the Minister Balthasar 
Bourbon, He carried on the administration for eight years so wisely 
and so well that in the year 1 828 Mr. Maddock, the then Agent to 
the Governor-General, attested with his signature a Sanad con- 
ferring a fresh Jagir or landed estate upon Balthasar from the 
young Qudsia Begum, of the value of Rs. 34,000 per annum, 
in perpetuity, a property which at Madame Dulhin's death had 
increased in value to Rs. 80,000. 

Balthasar's wife was a daughter of Captain Johnstone of the 
Bengal Army, but there were no children by this marriage. There 
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is an interesting story connected with this lady. It appears that 
Captain Johnstone married a Pathan lady of Delhi, related to the 
Imperial House, who when her son was sent by Captain Johnstone 
to be educated in England, learning she might also be robbed of 
her only remaining child, a daughter, fled for protection to relatives 
in Hyderabad and was residing there with her daughter when a 
mission was sent from Bhopal by the Begum to seek for a wife 
for Balthasar. The girl. Miss Elizabeth Johnstone, was young in 
years and was selected and the mother and daughter proceeded to 
Bhopal where the marriage took place in i 821 . This lady subse- 
quently known by the honorific title of Madame Dulhin (or the 
lady Bride) told Colonel Kincaid how for some years her mother 
Mrs. Johnstone feared to make enquiries about her son but that 
later when her husband died she and also Madame Dulhin made 
many ineffectual efforts to trace him. After her husband's death 
in 1830, Madame Dulhin with her adopted son, Sebastian Bourbon, 
accompanied the Qudsia Begum and her daughter Sikander Begum 
when they were obliged by the threats of the latter's husband, the 
Nawab Jahangir, to take refuge in the fort of Islamnagar. She 
remained with the- Begums during all the trying years that followed 
until the death of Jahangir released them in 1844. Shah Jahan 
Begum, the Ruler of Bhopal, was born in Islamnagar shortly after 
the ladies fled to that place and Madame Dulhin made the young 
princess her special charge, remaining in terms of intimacy with 
her till her death. 

As the young heir to Bourbons grew to manhood he was 
treated by the Sikander Begum who became regent for her 
daughter Shah Jahan Begum with great kindness and special 
attention was paid to his education. Sikander Begum's first act 
on being appointed regent was to restore to the family the lands 
confiscated by the Nawab Jahangir in revenge for the attachment 
to the ladies. She retained Madame Dulhin and her adopted son 
constantly about her court. 

Sebastian Bourbon, also known as Meharban _ Masih who was 
born in 1830 and was 57 years of age in 1887 married a Miss 
Bernard, daughter of Captain Bernard of Sardhana. She was a 
cousin on the mother's side of the Filose family. After his marriage 
in 1849 Sikander Begum appointed him to the command of the 
force and sent him against the rebellious members of her House 
who had joined her Gond; subjects in mutinous acts. Sebastian 
was severely wounded in this action. 

The history of the family has been carried up to the year 
1857 and it was in this year that the Bhopal Bourbons rendered 
Sikander Begum such valuable service by their courage, fidelity 
and steadfast bearing, that this lion-hearted woman was enabled to 
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suppress all attempts at rebellion within her State, although the 
mutineers were countenanced by some disloyal members of her 
own family. When affairs reached a crisis Sikander Begum 
unfurled the Green Standard of the Faith amongst her wavering 
troops. She, accompanied by Sebastian, rode to the military 
parade ground in the suburbs of Jahangirabad and at once appeal- 
ing to the cupidity and loyalty of her troops issued to each soldier 
a gold mohur and made them a spirited harangue promising them 
honour in the field against the enemies of the British and declared 
publicly that she would never survive their disloyalty. At the same 
time she took the precautions of appointing Sebastian Captain of 
the city and its gates and replacing the guards at the palace by 
Christian soldiers and members of Bourbon family. She placed 
herself in close and confidential communications with the Political 
Agent at Sehore 20 miles from Bhopal, where the Bhopal contingent 
of artillery, horse and foot, though officered by British officers, was 
in a state of mutiny. On the arrival of Colonel Durand at Sehore, 
with the fugitives from Indore, Sikander Begum was able to render 
him great assistance in conveying the women and children to a 
place of safety at Hoshangabad, Central Provinces. This party was 
convoyed by her own troops, as the Bhopal Contingent could not be 
trusted, and the party was advised to pass through Echarwar, the 
chief place on Madame Dulhin's estate which was administered and 
managed by a member of Bourbon family. The officer escorted 
them to Hoshangabad and was able with the assistance of the 
Begum's confidential’ officials whom she sent along with Colonel 
Durand to defeat a base plot for the massacre of the party, hatched 
by some members of Mohammadan escort, ThflS again at a tim e 
of need the Bourbons rendered valuable service to the State they 
served. It is also stated in " Bengal Past and Present " Vol. XXV, 
Parts 1 and 2, January— -June 1923, that during the Mutiny of 1857 
the fugitives from Agar were hospitably received in Bhopal by Jean 
or John de Silva and several members of Bourbon family who were 
then residing in the town of Bhopal. 

Colonel Kincaid thus concludes the article, " The latter 
history of family furnishes a sketch of Bhcpal history for the 
last three-quarters of a century. The fidelity of Bourbons 
is not more admirable than the generous acknowledgements and 
rewards bestowed upon them by the chiefs they served, were 
honourably acquired. He further adds a few remarks with 
reference to the position in 1887 of the community and the ' change 
that has been effected in their customs and habits owing to long 
settlement in India. These circumstances are not so flourishing owing 
to the reduction of the landed property since the death of Madame 
Dulhin in 1882. Inter-marriage with individuals of oriental race 
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appears by this history to have in no way detracted from either 
their mental or physical capacity, though it has darkened their 
complexions Since the settlement in Bhopal and probably long 
before, they have found it necessary to assume the social customs 
and costumes of their Moslem masters. They seclude their women 
from public gaze and all wear the Mohammedan dress. The mem- 
bers of the family bear Muslim names in addition to their own and 
this extends even to the women and is the result of close intimacy 
which prevailed between the family and the rulers and the Muslims 
and Christians live in perfect amity and participate on occasions 
of their respective feasts and festivals." One of the representatives 
of the family now living is Aijaz Masih who has furnished the 
dewans of Shcthzad Masih. 

The church history of the period is interesting and deserves 
a brief reference. At the time of Salvadore and his son Balthasar 
Bourbon, priests were sent from Agra and Nagpur to attend to 
the spiritual wants of Christians in and around Bhopal 
and Shahzad Masih had for seme time a resident chaplain in his 
palace. At the death of Shahzad Masih in 1830 Father Constance 
Fernandez, the resident chaplain, went to Gwalior* and became 
chaplain of the Filose family whose heac^ was John Baptiste who had a 
small chapel about 1832 in that place. From 1840 to 1860 Vicars Apos- 
tolic of Agra sent from time to time a Catholic priest to visit Bhopal. In 
1851 Revd. Father Bernard visited Bhopal and. Madame Dulhin 
promised him to give up her garden situated about a mile off from 
the palace where her husband Hakim Shahzad Masih with other 
Christians and many of the Bourbons lie buried, for the purpose 
of building a church and a presbytery. The work commenced but 
was given up for want of support. In 1861 the Begum of Bhopal 
Sikander Begum made a tour of India. She was attended during 
her visit by a troop of the Amazons. Her retinue contained a 
number of ladies belonging to the Bourbon family who were Christians 
but conformed to the Muslim mode of life. Madame Dulhin was 
also with the Begum and at Agra she paid her respects to the 
Bishop of Agra. She besought the Bishop to send a Catholic priest 
to be her chaplain and look after the spiritual wants of 125 souls. 
She promised to erect a church and give a suitable house to the 
priest and a salary of Rs. 100 per month to him. In 1863 the Bishop 
sent Rev. Father Pius but no suitable accommodation was found 
for him and he fell ill. The Vicar Apostolic of Patna went to Bhopal 
to see the congregation himself and he castigated the Christians 
for their neglect and drunkenness. Father Pius left the place to 
regain his health. The Bishop personally saw Madame Dulhin 
and asked her to make suitable arrangements. In these discussions 
Mr. John de Silva was the principal counsellor of the Dulhin 
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Saheba but no suitable house for the Chaplain could be assigned. 
Since 1865 Bhopal became a visiting station. In 1871 Madame 
Dulhin again renewed her request and promise and Father Raphael 
and Father Norbat were sent to Bhopal, and the building of a church 
commenced, and there were regular services and sacraments. It 
is said that there was a persecution of Christians in 1873 in the 
time of Shah Jehan Begum and her husband who was not well 
disposed towards the Christians. With the funds provided by 
Madame Dulhin the new church was completed and opened in 
1875. It was blessed by Rt. Rev. Dr. Paul Tosi and is situated 
outside the walls of the city, in the suburbs of Jahangirabad 
and is capable of holding a congregation ot 300 persons; near it 
is a pavilion for the members of the tamily when they came to 
service on Sundays and fete days. A part of the chancel is curtained 
off for the women, few of whom sit in the nave. 

Before the controversial points are discussed it would be 
best to deal with another body of persons who claim Bourbon 
descent — namely a small group connected with a family called 
D'Eremao. There is a Christian cemetery outside Delhi, known as 
the D'Eremao Cemetery, in which several of the family were 
buried and the former habitat of the family was Delhi and its 
neighbourhood. The best known of the D'Eremaos were Captain 
Manuel D'Eremao and Lieutenant Domingo D'Eremao who are 
both buried in Delhi Cemetery. Captain Manuel held high posts 
under the Marhattas and played a part in the cessation of Hansi in 
1 806 to the British. The family held property in the neighbourhood of 
, Delhi and there was litigation about this between the children of 
Domingo between 1882 and 1887 in which interesting statements 
were elicited. The tradition of the family is that the D'Eremaos 
were Bourbons and adopted the surname of D'Eremao from the 
title of Dur-i-Yaman or Dur-i*Aman (Pearl of the Yemen or of Oman) 
conferred by the Emperor Bahadur Shah on their ancestress The 
story is that Captain D'Eremao's father Nicholas Valle de Bourbon, 
was killed in an affray in trying to save the life of the Emperor 
Alamgir II, who was assassinated in 1759, and that Nicholas's 
lather Sebastian was the founder of the family. The original foun- 
der, according to this version, was not a contemporary of Akbar, 
otherwise unknown but a well known historical character of a 
century later than Akbar, namely Jean Baptiste Gaston de Bourbon, 
Duke of Orleans, the second son of Henry IV, who towards the 
end of his turbulent and inglorious career, was relegated 
by Louis XIV to Blois. Gaston is said by the histories to have 
died at Blois on February 2, 1660, his body being buried at S. Denis 
and his heart in the Jesuit Chapel at Blois. But according to the 
D Eremao legend he escaped from his internment at Blois, came to 
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India where he rose to high rank in the Moghul court, and married 
a lady Juliana about whose existence there are various theories 
and versions. According to Mr. Emanuel D'Eremao, Juliana was 
the sister of Miriam a wife of the Moghul grandee Mir Jumla. Ac- 
cording to a statement by another descendant Paul D'Eremao 
Juliana was a physician and cured the mother of King Bahadur 
Shah of a disease in the breast and her sister Isabel married a 
D'Eremao. According to Emanuel D'Eremao there was a further 
Juliana, a granddaughter of Aurangzebe who cured King Bahadur 
Shah's mother and married Sebastian Valle, the son of Gaston 
de Bourbon. A reference is no doubt made in the Will of 
Lieutenant Domingo "D'Eremao to Juliana as his paternal grand- 
mother and the reference apparently relates to the second Juliana. 
There is however a distinct connection between the D'Eremao family 
and the historic charncter Juliana Diaz da Costa. The whole story 
is a confused one and has been apparently twisted and embellished 
to suit the interests of the claimants. The claim to descent from a 
Bourbon prince has not been satisfactorily established and will 
need additional investigations and proofs. There is no mention 
of the Bourbons, either in the historical accounts of Juliana Diaz 
da Costa or in the litigation of 1881-1882. The available material 
has been critically examined by Maclagan who has also given a 
genealogical tree which is appended below. The narrative above 
is substantially based on the account given by Maclagan. 


The following is the rough indication of the D'Eremao claim:- 


Jean Baptiste. 

Sebastian Valle de Bourbon. 
Nicholas Valle de Bourbon. 


Juliana Miriam Mir Jumla. 

Juliana, granddaughter of Aurangzeb. 
Isabel Gascoin. 


Captain Manuel D'Eremao died 1829. 


St. Domingo D'Eremao died 1852. 


1 

Elizabeth 

1 

Grace (Mrs. 

i 

Anna (ft/ 

(Mr, Elliot) 

D'Abreau) 

Burridge. 



afterwards 




Mrs. Gomez. 


Mrs. 

1 

Burton Jones. 

i 

Mr. Pratt. 


Justiniana died 1843. 
An Afghan princess. 


Emanuel Revd. Paul 

Antony. Joseph 

Patrick died 
'1896. 


a son. 
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It would be convenient to discuss briefly the claim of the Bhopol 
branch of Indian Bourbon as certain doubts have been cast. The 
points at issue may be summarised as follows: — 


1. Was the original ancestor a Bourbon? 

2. Was he connected with the French Royal Family? 

3. Was Juliana, the sister of Akbar's Christian wife? 

The solid historical fact is that shortly after the sack of Delhi 
by Nadir Shah in 1731 there was a considerable number of persons 
bearing the name of Bourbon settled on a family Jagir at Shergarh 
near Narwar in Central India. We learn from a letter of Father 
Strobl, S. J. that a church with a resident priest was opened in 
Narwar in 1743 and Father Tieffenthaler ,S. J. was for thirteen years 
resident chaplain to this family at Narwar. 

According to an account given by Balthasar Bourbon ' Shahzad 
Masih ' to Sir John Malcolm, and published by him in his " Central 
India in 1 832 " the founder of the family was a Frenchman called 
John Bourbon who came from Pari or Bevi in the time of Akbar, and 
nothing was said of his connection with the French Royal family. 

When the French traveller, Louis Rousselet was at Bhopal in 
1867 he met Madame Dulhin, and a picture of this lady is included 
in his L'lndes Rajahs published in 1875. Incidentally the English 
translation of this work under the title of ' India and Native Princes' 
also gives the portrait of Madame Dulhin. In this book he gives the 
tradition, as communicated to him at Bhopal that the original 
founder of the family Jean de Bourbon was made prisoner by 
pirates in the Mediterranean and taken to Egypt, where he rose to 
distinction in the army. From Egypt he proceeded by way of 
Broach to Agra, where he married and had two sons. One of them, 
Sikander, was granted the hereditary charge of the palace of the 
Begums and the fief of Shergarh. Jean de Bourbon, says Rousselet, 
was made by Akbar " Seigneur de Barri et Mergare " places which 
he considers to be reminiscent of Berry and Mercocur, two of the 
French fiefs of the house of Bourbon. This family, he says, pre- 
served in Bhopal an escutcheon of the founder adorned with fleurs- 
de-lis. . From Rousselet comes the suggestion, apparently made for 
the first time, that the founder of the family may have been an 
illegitimate son of the famous Connetable de Bourbon who was killed 
in Rome in 1527. Upon this conjecture Rousselet, based a romance, 
entitled Le Fils du Connetable which he published in Paris in 1 882. 
The book professes to be founded on statements made to the author 
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by Madame Dulhin but the whole work is characterised by Maclagan 
as a pure romance. The book was translated and published in 
London in 1892 as The son of the Constable of France or the Adven- 
tures of Jean de Bourbon. It was also probably translated in 
Persian or Urdu and from certain notes recorded by Hosten S. J., 
it appears that Father Noti S. J. had also seen the Persian or Urdu 
translation of Rousselet's Romance. 

After the death of Madame Dulhin in 1882, there was a special 
investigation by the Political Authorities into the circumstances and 
history of the family. There was said to have been a family history 
compiled in the eighteenth century and carried by a priest to Goa 
for safety towards the end of that century. In the investigation 'the 
records were found to be few and the traditions obscure ' but the 
general results, so far as the history of the family are concerned, 
were set forth in a very interesting paper by Colonel W. Kincaid in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review of January to April 1887. The tradition 
had by this time considerably developed. It was alleged that in 
1560 John Phillip Bourbon, a member of the younger branch of the 
family of Henry IV, having killed a relation in a duel, emigrated from 
France to India. He proceeded by way of Madras and Bengal to 
Agra, where he was well received by Akbar, and was married to 
Juliana, the sister of Akbar's Christian wife. He was given the 
title of Nawab and placed in charge of the Zanana. 

The question subsequently excited the special interest of the 
late Father Noti ; S. J., who was at one time resident in Bombay. 
He obtained from the family a document purporting to be an Urdu 
translation of a Persian statement presented to Jehangir about 1605 
or 1606 by Jean Philippe (who must then be very old). In this 
document Jean Philippe states that he was the son of the famous 
Charles Conne table de Bourbon and that his mother died shortly 
after his birth.- He adds that he escaped from Rome after the 
Constable's death by arranging ‘a mock funeral of himself and after 
adventures amongst the Turks came to India. Father Noti, it is 
said by Maclagan, also had documents stating that John Phillip's 
wife was an Abyssinian princess who bore the name of Magdalen ; 
that Akbar made him Raja of Shergarh, that he was still alive in 
1606 and that he had two sons : Alexander born about 1550 and 
Saveil (Charles) born about 1560. The results of Father Noti's 
investigations, however, have not hitherto been published. 

There is also a memorandum in the Agra episcopal archives 
(it is not known at what date or on what authority it was written) 
to the effect that "the old church ’ (at Agra) was built by Philip 
Bourbon of the house of Navaire and his wife Juliana, an Armenian 
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lady who was in medical charge of the Emperor's harem. They 
are both buried in the church itself: probably the epitaphs are in 
Armenian." There is, however, no trace of their tombs. 

Such, in brief, are the data as summarised by Moclagen, on 
which the tradition rests. In the form now prevalent it traces the 
Indian Bourbon family to a Tohn Philip de Bourbon of the House of 
Navaire, and to a Lady Juliana, the sister of a Christian wife of 
Akbar. There is a strong tradition on both points, but it lacks 
sufficient outside support, in the opinion of Maclagan, to allow us to 
accept it as it stands. 

Evidence exists, no doubt, that a polyglot Bible, said to be 
given by the Jesuits to Akbar, was shortly before the Mutiny of 
1857, in the hands of a branch of the Bourbon family at Lucknow, 
and subsequently in those of a Father Adeodatus of Lucknow ; and 
this so far as it goes, connects the family with the immediate 
entourage of the Emperor Akbar. " On the other hand," observes 
Maclagan, " the name Bourbon is nowhere mentioned by the Jesuits 
nor has any allusion been found in the contemporary Jesuit writ- 
ings to any one corresponding to the traditional John Philip ; and 
this is the more remarkable in view of the fact that Father Jerome 
Xavier, who was at the court at the time, came himself from Henry 
IV's country of Navaire. One Jacome Felippe, is no doubt mentioned 
as an agent of the Jesuits with the Prince Salim but his name does 
not tally with that of John Philip and he is described as an Italian 
who had come from Goa with the Fathers. We are told also in the 
Jesuit letters of 1608-1609 of an unnamed Frenchman captured by 
the Turks in the Mediterranean who was compelled to become a 
Muslim and who afterwards came to Lahore with his wife and 
children, was known to Father Xavier and died confessing Chris- 
tianity. But there is no indication that the man was identified in 
any way with the House of Navaire or with the Indian Bourbons. 
Indeed in describing the family in Narwar which went by the name 
of Bourbon, the Jesuit documents tend to trace their origin to an 
Armenian rather than to an European ancestry. No mention of 
John Philip has been discovered in any Indian history or memoir, 
and inspite of efforts which have been made by M. A. Lehuraux of 
Chandamagore and others, no trace can be found in European 
records regarding the Bourbon family of any individual answering 
to the traditional ancestor of the Indian Bourbons." This admirable 
summing up by Maclagan, however, does not take into account how 
the family came to be assigned or continued to be in possession of 
the fief of Shergarh and which was no doubt in affluent circumstances 
as to maintain a resident family chaplain. It is true that the tradi- 
tion lacks outside corroboration but it is firmly rooted and the family 
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has been bearing the name at least since 1737. It is a pity that no 
historical data is available to arrive at a definite conclusion but 
the facts enumerated point the way of the family being descended 
from a Bourbon though it cannot be said with certainty that the 
original ancestor belongs to the royal house of France. 

Maclagan is also not prepared to support the claim of the 
family with regard to the marriage of Philip Bourbon with Juliana. 
He writes "We know of two authentic ladies of this name (Juliana), 
viz. one who was the wife of the Armenian Sikander and mother of 
Mirza Zulqarnain, a lady who died before 1598; and another known 
as Lady Juliana Dias da Costa who died in 1734. Attempts have 
been made, but without real success, to identify the former with 
the wife of Jean Philippe de Bourbon. It is no doubt possible that 
there was at Akbar's court another Juliana, of Portuguese origin, 
with medical proclivities. The existence of such a person may be 
indicated by a letter written in 1832 by the Bishop and Vicar 
Apostolic of Agra to the traveller Dr. Wolff, which says that the 
Jesuits first gained Akbar's favour: per impegnodi una certa Signora 
Giulina di Goa che come Dottoressa si trovava nel Serraglio del 
Suddeto Imperatore. But this tradition is late, and on our present 
information it appears unlikely that a second Juliana existed at the 
court unmentioned by Jesuits and the probability is that her name 
has crept into the story by a confusion with the other two ladies cf 
the same name mentioned above. And if there was no such Juliana 
as the Bourbon tradition postulates, then that tradition ceases to 
give support to the tradition of a Christian wife of Akbar." 

Maclagan's tentative conclusions are based mostly on Jesuit 
records but it must be conceded that they are not complete nor 
have they been fully explored and edited. It is equally true that 
the evidence furnished by the Bourbon family in India is very meagre 
and lacks extraneous corroboration. Further researches are neces- 
sary to reveal fresh matter to enable one to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. It is sufficient to state that the exploits of Salvadore 
Bourbon and Balthasar Bourbon in Bhopal are of sufficient magni- 
ficence to entitle the family to take a prideful place amongst the 
distinguished Anglo-Indian families of India. 

Shahzad Masih "Fitrat" 

The career of Balthasar Bourbon alias Shahzad Masih has been 
described elsewhere. We may now proceed to deal with his career 
as a poet. His poetical name is Fitrat. He writes with equal ease 
and fluency in Persian and Urdu. There are two dewans one in 
Persian and the other in Urdu which were received from Aijaz Masih 
of Bhopal, a descendant of Shahzad Masih, through the good offices 
of Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya. The Urdu dewan consists of 66 pages 
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and is not complete. The paper is thick, yellow with age and is 
frayed at the edges owing to decay. There are ghazals also written 
in the margin but many of them are not completely decipherable 
owing to the brokenness of the edges. The Takhullus Fitrat appears 
in every ghazal in red ink. Many lines are erased and it appears 
that this is the manuscript copy of the author. Many pages are 
missing from the book in the beginning and at the end. There are 
also a few emendations but many verses contain (^jo) which is cr 
sign of approbation. There are over 150 ghazals besides those 
written in the margin. There are eight Mukhummas at the end of 
the ghazals. The first is of the ghazal of Hafiz but the verses of 
Fitrat are in Urdu. 

The second is the Persian ghazal of Qateel; the third is the Urdu 
ghazal of Rangin; the fourth is the Urdu ghazal of an anonymous - 
poet; the fifth is the Urdu ghazal of Majnun; the sixth is his own 
Urdu ghazal; the seventh is the Persian ghazal of Qateel; the eighth 
Mukhammas is of an Urdu ghazal but it is incomplete. 


Some of the Maqtas are notable: — 

Cfa? I }4 jk' ijrij J'\ LZJjIaf 


*-■£> f> of jSy& 

Jfj J^"** y> i_jf 

A ft f** lS& *i ffP * 
j5> Ofjiuti.lw Do If 

O 4 * i ciV $ y> If ^ 

O 4 *® ijitf 1 fjk f J*f, 

<0 igKkf cuiilL* ^f uzjyLai 

£ #Oj*«f bUJf ^jO If tiilf (j&j? 
OJ) f X / IgiUO ja. 


o-fS L Jrfj 

O** cpf- £ 

Ojloi yi £ Ja*u fj fykjuj 

ft t 2 *!** o^lai if 

fHl& <=J *2 <£» JoJ 

r* * 

Ojla? 2 ^ jJATj*; If ^fjJO ^yki 


UtOlla 2 Uf^u. Ojtai jf (jiuu 

^ J* **V 5y>*“ ) i>* l/*' 4 ^ 


-lb 


oi)^ M 


o^Iaa jf 


w <=-^ *■» 

^ Jte ,Uit ^ c/B , ^ «.L» ^ J ^ J, ,4 

yi *i ty J. Mfc/ ^ 

ijr ff jlafjd. 24l Jo fya 

J JU» UV o*- itoy a yS o/B L *J> f 
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• There is no doubt that Fitrat is a poet of high order. He has 
a thorough command over the language and is well versed in the 
technique of poetry. He employs various artifices and figures of 
speech to show his mastery over the language and verse form. 
His verses have a compactness, neatness and flow and are marked 
by a felicity of diction and harmony of numbers. The influence of the 
Lucknow School of Nasikh's poetry is occasionally reflected in some 
of the verses. 

^ £ ft U*] *1 tf* 

He has written ghazals in Sanaats Mukarir, Ishteqaq, Lazim o 
Malzum etc. A few examples are quoted below. 

^ ul^ H I a.y&, OS i eiW 

&'> Ljf w'.jj JW Jt t- c* ft! 

Fitrat has also written in difficult metres with - stiff rhymes and 
double rhymes in the vogue then prevalent. 

A selection from his Urdu and Persian Dewans will be found else- 
where. His position as a Urdu poet of repute is undoubtedly high 
amongst Anglo-Indian poets of Urdu. He con also be considered 
along with good second class Urdu pcets generally. 

There is also a Persian Dewan by Fitrat. It is similarly incom- 
plete towards the end and is worm eaten in place. Many ghazals 
are however decipherable and a selection will be given at another 
place. He shows complete mastery of language and shows remark- 
able skill and practice in the composition of Persian poetry. 

I have also seen a Mss entitled Taimur Nama which runs into 
354 pages. In the end it is written. 

^i***’ < jj+xSo 

In the beginning and end of this manuscript are also the seals 
which may be indicated as below 

& I A | 

It is not known whether this Masnavi is from the pen of Shahzad 
Masih or is only a copy of the book owned by him. A few lines 
are given else where. I have a transcript of this manuscript. 
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The dewctns of Fitrat had hitherto been untraced and no tazkira 
has quoted even one line. Even his poetical title was not correctly 
known. 


The two sets of genealogical tree of the family, the one pre- 
pared mostly on the. oral communications made at Bhopal and the 
other at Lucknow are appended. 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE BOURBON FAMILY (LUCKNOW) 

John Phillip Bourbon 

Table No. 1. Born A. D. 1535 

Arrived in India 1560 
Married Juliana 


Saveille Bourbon born 1580 
Married Allemaidee 

I 

Alexander Bourbon born 1605 
Married Miss Robertson 1640 


Anthony Bourbon born 1646 

Married grand daughter of Nawab Yakub Khan an Afghan 


f i ~i i i I l 

Francis Bourbon Anthony Bourbon Salvadore Saveille Mary Catherine Isabel 
Born 1680 | 

Ignatius Bourbon 

I 

Gaspar Bourbon 


Delhi was sacked 
in his time. 
Married in 1710 


Francis Bourbon 
born 1718 
married Miss De 
Sylva in 1732 
(continued) 
see Table No, 2. 


Ignatius Bourbon 

I 

Mary Bourbon married David 

I 

James David 
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(continued) 

Table No. 2. 

Pedro Bourbon 
born 1734 

(see Table) 

No. 3. 


r 

John Bourbon 
Married to Miss 
Short sister of the 
Christian wife of 
King of Oudh. 

f I 

Son Son 


r — 

Pascola Bourbon 
married 

Salvadore Bourbon 

I 

Anne Salvadore 
married 
Mr. Johannes 


FRANCIS BOURBON=MISS DE SYLVA 


1 

Saveille Bourbon Salvadore Bourbon 
| Married Miss Burvett 

Saveille Bourbon | 

| Salvadore Bourbon born 1760 

Son Arrived in Bhopal 1785. Married Miss 
j Thome. Fled from Narwar in 1779 

took refuge in Gwalior. Alias Enayat 
Masih buried in Agra, also called 
Sosher Bourbon. 



I 


Balthasar Bourbon 

I 

Nathalia Bourbon 
Married to Mr. Mountere 

l 


Daughter 


r 


i 

Simon Bourbon 

I 

Osborne Bourbon 

H 1 

Louis Peter. 


r 


Balthasar Bourbon alias Shahzad Masih. 
Born 1772. Married Miss Johnston 
Madame Dulhan Saheba 

I 

Sebastian Bourbon. Adopted son. 
Born 1830, alias Meharban Masih. 
Married Miss Bernard 1849 


1 

Phillip Bourbon 


J 

Isabella Bourbon 
Married 
Mr. Johannes. 


I 

Margheritta Johannes 
married 

Mr. Manuck Moses 

i 

f i i 

Joseph Jacob John 
Bernard 


Bona ventura Bourbon born 1849 alias 
Enayat Masih. Married Miss Errauj. 


Ventura 


Balthasar 


1 

I 

Salvadore 


Jaspar 


"1 

Anne 
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(contd.) PEDRO BOURBON. BORN 1734 alias KHAIRAT MASIH 
Table No. 3. J 

2nd wile — Pedro Bourbon alias Imdad Masih died in Bhopal in 
1833 and married Sunai Bibi Anna, daughter of 
Enayat Masih. (Table No. 4). 


f 

John, half brother 
of Anthony Married 
a lady of the house 
of Begum Sumru 
whose service he 
entered, 
(continued) 


Anthony Bourbon. Born 1816, Late Captain of 
Begum's Horse. Married twice. First Miss Francis 
Second Miss Venicent. 

T“i i 1 

Francesca Louisa Juliana 

r r 

r . i i i i 

Mary married Agnes Emily Eugenia Catherine 

Mr. Manuel Pleader Married blind 

of Lucknow. Mr. Goodey 



1 

r i i 

Edwin Joseph Charlotte 

1 

Caroline 

i i 

Anne Harriet 

1 

Ellen 

1 

Mary 

Married 

married 

married married 

married 

Agnes 

Songster 

Mr. Jones, 

Claudius, Bonny 

Godhel 

married 

1 

Inspector 

Bailey 

- 

Hanby. 

William 

Police, 

Guard, 

, 


Songster 

Bareilly 

Oudh and 



1 


Rohilkhand 



Son 


Railway 
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(continued) 
Table No. 4. 

r 

John 


PEDRO BOURBON alias IMDAD MASIH 

I 


1 

Francisca married 

l 

Louisa married 

1 

Juliana 

Mr. Francis 

Mr. Burvett 

married 

Bourbon 


Mr. Burveit 



Dominica married Louisa married — married a second 
Mr, De Sue first Mr. Clausey time Mr. Anthone 

i l I 

Francis De Sue Winifred Clausey Son 



John surnamed William was an Madeline married 
Jacob Accountant in Sindh Louis Francis, Clerk, 

I Allahabad 



Margaret Angelina 



Albert Harry William Agnes Alice. 


Table No. L JOHN PHILLIP BOURBON (BHOPAL) 

Born 1535 
Arrived India 1560 
Married luliana 

i 

Saveille* Bourbon bom 1580 married Allemaidee in 1600 


Alexander Bourbon Born 1605 
Married Miss Robertson in 1640 

l 

Anthony Bourbon Born 1646 

married granddaughter of Nawab Yakub Khan, an Afghan Noble 
(continued) (according to Bhopal traditions married Miss Merrican) 

Table No. 2 ( 

r 


Francis Bourbon 
born 1680, married 
an Armenian girl 
Miss Louisa in 1710 
Delhi was sacked 
in his time. 


I 


i 


i 


1 


Antony Salvadore Saveille Catherine Mary Isabella 
Bourbon 
married a 
Portuguese 
lady 
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(continued) 
Table No. 2. 

r — 

Francis Bourbon 


ANTHONY BOURBON 

i 

_ 1 

Anthony Bourben 


r 

r i n i 

Mary Francis married Anthony Dominico 

married Esa Louisa Burvett 

J 

, r 

r 1 

daughter daughter 


r 


"1 


daughter daughter 


r — 

Mary married 
Pedro Bourbon 


r 

Mary 


1 

Ignatius married 
Pas cal a De Sylva 

I 


Catherine Anthony 


Louisa 


r 

Salvadore 
married Iasbella 
Burvett 

l 

1 

Francis married 
Miss Ncrthalia an 
Armenian 
(see Table No. 4). 

! 1 

Saville daughter 


1 


r 

Sebastian 
slain at Narwar 

1 

Balthasar Inayat Masih 
married Isbella Thome 
Born 1760 Came to 
Bhopal in 1785 
(continued) 

(see Table No. 3). 

1 

Dominioa Married 
Mr. Merrick 
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(continued) 

Table No. 3. 

r 

Balthasar Bourbon alias 
Shahzad masih Married 
Miss Johnstone 1821 
alias Dulhan Saheb 


BALTHASAR BOURBON alias INYAT MASIH 

} 


r 


i 

Phillip 

married Miss Smith 

I 

Isabella Bourbon 
married Mr. Johannes 


I 


Sebastian Meherban 
Masih married Miss 
Bernard 

I 

Bonaventura alias 
Inayat Masih 1849-1894 
married Miss 
Earrauj 1866 

L 


— 1 
Bibi Joanna 


Pascola Bourbon 
married Mr. Joseph 

I 

Annie Joseph 
married 
Mr. Johannes 

f 

Margherita Johannes married 
Captain Moses Manuck 


“1 

Annie 

married 

Pedro 

Bourbon 


r 


Joseph Manuck 
alias Dularey Saheb 


l i 

Jacob John 


1 

Bonaventura 


r 


"i 


i 


Balthasar Salvadore Napoleon Gaspard Bourbon Sarfaraz Shahzadi 
Bourbon 
1867-1899 
or Shahzad 
Masih II 


or Imdad Masih 
1869-1912 
married Winifred 
Bourbon 1174-1918. 
No issue. 


alias Babbar Masih 
1872-1,905 Married 
Rosina Bourbon. 
1885-1921 


Masih 
died a 
boy 


Bibi 

married 

Mr. 

Francis 


_ 'l 

Bonaven* 

tura 

Bourbo 

Aijaz 

Masih 


l. 


Madeline Bourbon 
married Mr. S. C. 
Ghosal 


r 


"i 


Frank Bourbon Hjdayat 
Masih died 1936 


I 

Edwin Bourbon Imtiaz 
Masih P. W. Inspector 
at Manmad 


Juliana died 
young. 


r 


r 


i 


Mumtaz Masih Iftkhar Masih Mary Blanche Adeline 


Ellaine. 
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'continued) 
Table No. 4. 


FRANCIS BOURBON 


r 

Pedro 

married Miss A. Merrick 


£ 


1 

Domingo 

married Miss H. Merrick 

j 


r i 

Mary Pedro 

married Joakine 


Paul 


John 

i 


Marry 


Maud 


i — 

Anthony 
married Louisa 

i 

l 


Manuel married Catherine Bourbon 

i 

Gasper Bourbon 

Z1 


Miss G. Bour- 
bon married 
Mr. Isa 


Miss G. Bour- 
bon married 
Mr. Burvett 


Miss Bourbon 
married 
Jacob 




Married Miss A. Bourbon=Pedro Bourbon = Catherine Schol 

1 


Anthony 


(continued) see Table No. 5. 

r 


Francisca married 
Thomas Francis 




1 


Louisa married 
Burvett 


L. 


r — 

Domingo 

Francis 

l 

Francisca 


I 

Louisa Elizabeth 
married Mr. Clency 

l 

Winifred Susan 
Clency 


1 

Eliza Francis 
married 
Mr. Anthony 


r 




Jacob Burvett 
married 
' Miss Louisa 


r~ 

Margaret 


r 


Emelia 


1 

A boy died minor 


1 

Miss K. Bour- 
bon married 
Masita. 


Juliana married 
Mr. Burvett 


1 

John married 
Miss Short 


1 

Madeline 

Burvett 

married 

Francis 


r 


r 

I 

I 

i 


Albert 

Henry 

Agnes 

Alice 

William 
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(Continued)— .MARRIED MISS A. BOURBON = PEDRO = CATHERINE SCHOL. 


Table No. 5. 


J 


r 

Juliana married Burvett 


r~ 

Mary 


r 


i i i 

George William John 

r — 


T 

John married Miss Short 

l 

1 


Mary 


Grace married 
Jacob Moses 


Victor 

Vincent 


Peter 

Phillip 


Miss Kitty 


c 


f 

Georgiana 


Agnes 


i 

Francis 


Peter 


"1 


Married Anthonia Francis = Antony = Cecilia Vincent 

J 1 1 

r 


r 

Rosa Mary 
married Mr. Manuel 

I 

l 


Agnes 


Amelia 

married Goodday 


'1 




1 

Mary Jane 

I 

J 


Joseph 


1 

Joan Isbella 
Mr. Plough 


i 


i i. i. i i 

Edwin Henriette William Mary Agnes Joseph 

Manuel 


Chariotte Anne Caroline 
Manuel Manuel Manuel Manuel Manuel Manuel Manuel 


ASEER. 


There is an uncertainty about his real name. The Khum 
Khanai Jaweed and the European Shurai Urdu mention his name 
as Balthazar, but the Majmui Nagz of Qudrutullah Qasim which 
appears to be more reliable, gives his name as Bertram. 

Despite extensive researches no details or dates about his life 
could be secured. He is described as 'a son of European, a friend 
and companion of Nawab Zafaryab Khan son of Shamru, a pupil 
in poetry of Naseer'. He is said to have been a very brave and 
powerful man and could hold and keep a small elephant standing 
with his great strength and would not allow it to move even when 
it was urged to do so by the elephant driver. 

The poetical tazkiras only cite two verses. They are 

ybU jb ajUJ js| 

li) 4* I'r ^ £ 5 ; 

jAifc If vcJb. ^ J ^ *S 
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I have been able to discover nc less than fourteen ghazals 
which probably exist no where else. In the Tazkira entitled Sham- 
suzzaka compiled by Farasu in 1799 A. D. they are written along 
with those of the other poets who wrote on the prescribed tarah and 
probably recited them in the Mushairas convened by Zafaryab Khan 
at his residence. 

The fact that he was a pupil of Nasir is confirmed by one of 
the last lines of one of his ghazals. , 

ji"'! eJ c* C >f fij* iV’W 

As a poet Aseer has shown mastery of technique. He writes 
with confidence in the difficult tarahs with stiff qafias and radifs 
which were set for the Mushairas and which were greatly in vogue. 
He has a complete command of the language and composes his 
verses with ease and facility. He is a true pupil of Naseer and 
follows the traditions of his poetical master faithfully. There is 
nothing of poignancy and distinction in his verses and he c ann ot 
claim a better title than a good average pupil of his celebrated 
Ustad. 

A selection from his newly discovered ghazals will be found 
elsewhere but a few bright gems are quoted below, 

<J”r ^* 4 - / 

lif yASily <£ (jt 5 ; yy&S }> 

£ yi+*J 

OO — w 

LEZUA FAMILY. 

1. Louis Lajoie "Tauqir" 

2. Domingo Paul-Lajoie "Zurra" 

3. Louis Patrick Lajoie "Tauqir" 

These three poets originally belonged to a Sardhana family 
but it appears that Domingo Paul Lajoie migrated to Bikaner and 
sought service in that State. Louis Patrick Lajoie was the son of 
Domingo Paul Lajoie and was alive in 1938. I addressed a number 
of letters to him and he promised to send me an account of the 
family and biographical notices of his father and his own self in a 
number of letters which unfortunately he failed to redeem despite 
my eager and even frantic letters. He was, however, good enough 
to lend me the dewan of his father 'Zurra' in manuscript of which 
I possess a transcript. I have, however, visited Bikaner and collect- 
ed what information I could from Mr. .Charlie Luckstedt, an elder 
cousin and heir of Louis Patrick Lajoie. 
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The name of the family, it appears, has undergone many 
changes in spelling. In the Depositions of Dyce Sombre case, is 
mentioned the name of John Louis Peter Legois, a captain in the 
service of Begum Sumru; in the church registers kept in the Roman 
Catholic Church Hazratganj Lucknow the baptismal entries contain 
the names Lesoua, Lezua and Lezuar. In Bikaner the family name Is 
Lajoie, which may now be taken as the standard one. 

The family clearly belongs to Sardhana. John Louis, Peter 
Legois was a Captain in the service . of Her Highness Zebunnissa 
Begum popularly known as Begum Sumru. He was examined as 
a witness in the Dyce Sombre Case on -6th January 1853 where he 
described himself as a resident of Sardhana and of about 56 years 
of age. He stated, '-'I was a Captain in the service of the late 
Begum Sumru. I was not dismissed but I left her service four or 
five years ago before her _ death. I left the service of my own 
accord. I was not dismissed at the instigation of Dyce Sombre or 
by his orders or in consequence of his displeasure with me. Dyce 
Sombre frequently sent me messages after I had left service to 
come back again. I do not know whether or no I am a legatee of 
Rs. 10,000 or any ofher sum under the will of Dyce Sombre, I am 
not aware that my brothers are legatees under the will. George 
Thomas otherwise known as Jouri Jung was my brother in-law. I 
married his sister Juliana. George Thomas known as Jouri Jung is 
dead. He died four years ago, a little less than four years ago; 
he has left a widow and a daughter. I am at present in straitened 
circumstances, so are two of my four brothers one of the other is 
in employment and the other is in receipt of pension. I have been 
five years out of employment. Michael Angelo sends me ten 
rupees a month. For about the last four years I have received 
this pension from him". It will thus appear that John Louis Peter 
Legois had four brothers; he was married in the family of George 
Thomas; he was a servant of Begum Sumru and a resident of Sar- 
dhana. In a letter dated Paris 8th February 1849 of Dyce Sombre 
to Major Reghelini there is another reference; "I hear Mutti Jan 
or alias Peter Legois is come back again to Sardhana. Do let me 
know what he does and what has become of his wife Juliana, 
George Jung's sister," 

The family is connected by marriage with Burvetts of Lucknow 
Hakim Smith, De Sylvas of Jaipur and Bhopal, Grierson of Morada- 
bad. 


The following pedigree is constructed from the information 
supplied to me by Mr. Luckstedt and the entries in the Roman 
Catholic Church registers at Lucknow. 
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Louis Lajoie poetically surnamed Tauqir was a Captain in the 
Topkhana (Artillery) of Gwalior. He was married in Sardhana 
and died about 1859. He was probably the Captain in Begum 
Sumru's army referred to in the Depositions. 

John Lajoie was a Killedar in Bhopal and a brother of Captain 
Louis Lajoie. I could trace no members of Lajoie family in 
Bhopal. 

Domingo Paul Lajoie Zurra, came to Bikaner and will be dealt 
with later. 

John Lajoie, son of Captain Louis Lajoie and brother of Domingo 
Paul Lajoie, was attached to the army of Gwalior. He also became 
later a Court Inspector in United Provinces and retired while he 
was in Service in Aligarh. He died in Agra about 1877 at the age 
of about 75. He was a good scholar of Persian and Urdu. His 
son was Louis Lajoie who died in Jodhpur about 1890 where he 
was serving as a guard in the Railways. He fell from the tr ain 
and was cut to pieces. He was unmarried. 

Nathalia, sister of D, P. Lajoie, married Grierson of Moradabad' 
who is mentioned in the Masnavi of Shore Sahab. 

Louis Patrick Lajoie Tauqir will be treated separately. 

Henry Lajoie, brother of Tauqir was born in Bikaner and baptis- 
ed on 25th September 1 882 and the sponsors were Alexander Elliot 
and Louisa Elliot. Nathalia was born on 29th December 1877 and 
was baptised on 14th March 1878 and J. Burvett and Juliana Burvett 
were the sponsors. On 7th December 1883 a daughter, Blanche, 
was born, the sponsors being Peter and Mary Burvett. On 2nd 
January 1876 a son (probably Louis Patrick Lajoie) was born to 
Dominicia Lesoua who was employed as a clerk in the Post Office 
and his wife Rosina and he was baptised on 10th May 1876 by Father 
Lewis and whose sponsors were J. Burvett and Mary Smith. These 
entries in the Baptismal Registers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Hazratganj, Lucknow, relate to Domingo Paul, his wife Rosina and 
their children. Henry and Blanche died when they were very 
young. 

1. — Captain Louis Lajoie "Tauqir" (1797-1859 A.D.) 

Captain Louis Lajoie Tauqir can only be identified with John 
Louis Peter Legois who was a Captain in the army of Begum Sumru. 
He was born about 1797 A.D. as he was 56 years of age in 1853 
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when he was examined as a witness in the Dyce Sombre Case. 
He was a resident at Sardhana. He left the service of the Begum 
in 1931. He was married to Juliana, sister of George Thomas 
Jouri Jung. He had four, brothers, two of them employed and two in 
straitened circumstances. He was out of employment himself in 1848 
and was in the receipt of a dole of rupees ten from Father Michael 
Angelo. It appears that he sought service in Gwalior in the 
Topkhana and attained to the rank of a Captain. The most 
famous of his children was Domingo Paul Lajoie Zurra who rose to 
high rank in Bikaner service. 

Tauqir writes with great ease and fluency. He has a com- 
plete command over the language, idiom and verse technique. A 
few of his ghazals have been found in the bayaz of George Paish 
Shore. These ghazals show considerable mastery and are in 
dfficult rhymes and double rhymes. A few verses were also given 
to me by Mr. Luckstedt. J 

It appears that in poetry he was the pupil of John Thomas 
'Tumas' of Sardhana. He intercallated one of Tumas' misrah in his 
ghazal and is probably meant as a tribute to his poetical master. 

Tauqir is one of the outstanding poets amongst Indo-European 
poets of Urdu. 


2.— Captain Domingo Paul Lajoie "Zurra" (1838-1903). 

Captain Domingo Paul Lajoie 'Zurra' was the son of Captain 
John Louis Peter Legois. He died in 1903 in Jaipur and was about 
65 years of age. He was bom at Sardhana. He was married to 
Rosina Burvett. Rosina Burvett's sister was Emma Burvett who 
married Daniel Luckstedt whose son Charlie Luckstedt aqed 74 
years, is my informant. It appears that he was first employed ^ 

he iS S ° described “ a baptismal entry of 
1876 m the Church Register of the Roman Catholic Church of 

Lucknow Zurra came to Bikaner through the influence of Doctor 
George Smith who was the State Physician of His Highness Maher 
rajah Sri Sardar Singh Ji of Bikaner. Doctor Smith "Burvett 
and vrae adopted in the Smith family by Captain Carlos Smith 
m Gwalior Army and his sister Rosina Burvett was married to 
Captam D. P. Lajoie. In Bikaner he held the posts of Z n 
charge of the jcnl, municipality, and a Captain in the Bikaner Army. 

Captain D. P. Lajoie has the distinction of leaving a conmi^ 
dewom in Urdu His poetical master was one Yakta of LucSow 
to whom he refers frequently in the concluding lines of his ghazX 
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The dewan contains 140 ghazals, including three Sahras, one poem 
on Holi and a poem with a chronogram on the death of Khan 
Bahadur Dewan Amin Mohammad Sahab, Dewan, Bikaner Raj 
(1888). The ghazals are in every radif. His son the late Mr. L. P. 
Lajoie, M.B.E., wrote to me that besides the Dewan he had had 
other poems of his father in his possession which now, however, 
seem to be lost. It is said that in later years he also consulted 
Shore Saheb in poetry. 

The Lajoie family is connected by marriage with the Puechand 
Smith families. Captain D. P. Lajoie wrote a Sahra on the occasion 
of the wedding of Dr. George Smith alias Peary Saheb which was 
celebrated in Lucknow in 1873. Dr. George Smith enjoyed great 
influence and popularity in Bikaner. When Doctor George Smith 
married a second time, a Miss Burvett of Lucknow, he wrote another 
Sahra. Dr. George Smith retired with a competence to Lucknow 
and lived in Golaganj. His first wife was Christiana daughter 
of John Grierson of Sardhana and Moradabad but had no children. 
George Smith had an attack of paralysis towards the end of his 
life and the evening of his life was ciouded by the bad behaviour 
of his wife who took away all his money. A Joseph Smith 'Rais 
of Lucknow' died in 1874 as a chronogrammatic verse in the Dewan 
No. 2 of Shore will show. When George Puech Shore was married 
a second time, Zurra wrote a Sahra and expressed regret that he 
was not present in person. 

«** (jb" at jy & 8 ;d 

George Paish Shore has written a Sahra, a congratulatory ode, 
on the wedding of one Joseph Lezua which is in his first Dewan 
which was published in 1872. Joseph is described as a Rais of 
Sardhana and he may be the son of one of the brothers of Captain 
John Louis Peter Legois, father of Captain D. P. Lajoie. 

It is said that Captain D. P. Lajoie had the Dewan and bayaz 
of his father Tauqir with him but all these papers were lost at 
Jaipur where he died, The ghazal on the festival of Holi as cele- 
brated by His Highness Maharajah Shri Doongar Singh Ji of Bikaner 
is remarkable for the local colour. It will be found elsewhere. A 
number of interesting Maqtas in which he refers to jesus Christ or 
his poetical master Yakta or to his own poetry are given below. 
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It is related to me that once Zurra sent a ghazal to Shore 
Saheb probably for correction in which he inadvertently incorpo- 
rated one of the Misrah of his father. This was pointed by Shore 
Sahab but he allowed it to remain. 

Zurra writes with great fluency and ease and has a thorough 
command over the language. He deserves a high place amongst 
Indo-Europeon writers of Urdu verse. 

3.— Louis Patrick Lajoie, M.BJE , "Tauqur” (1876-1938.) 

Louis Patrick Lajoie was born on January 2, 1876. and he was 
baptised on 10th May 1876 by Father Lewis in the Roman Catholic 
Church, Hazratganj, Lucknow, and his sponsors were J. Burvett and 
Mary Smith, probably his relations. His father Captain Domingo 
Paul Legois (or Dominica Lesua as he is described in the register) 
was employed as a clerk in the Post Office. In 1 893 Louis Patrick 
entered the Bikaner State service in the Regency Council and 
worked as Head Clerk in the Revenue Department and later on as 
Tahsildar. In 1910 he was appointed Nazim. He worked as an 
Inspector-General of Customs and Excise from 1912 to 1935. In 
1918 he worked as Joint Revenue Member of the State Council in 
addition to his own duties. In 1926 he officiated as Home and 
Finance Minister for over 1 J years and also twice as Revenue 
Minister. In 1932-35 he had the duties of Revenue Commissioner 
and District Magistrate, Sadar Division, in addition to his duties as 
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Inspector- General of Customs and Excise. From 18th September 
1935 to 21st April 1938 he was employed as Additional Revenue 
Minister, Bikaner. He was a popular President of the Municipal 
Board of Bikaner for over 18 years. 

' In recognition of his services His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikaner was graciousfy pleased to confer upon him the high 
honours of Gold Kara (gold anklet) and of Tazim-as a personal 
distinction and he received the title of M,B.E. from the British 
Government. 

He was extremely social and was loved by his colleagues, 
subordinates and the public and was held in high esteem by His 
Highness the Maharajah. The official notification dated April 23, 
1938, about his demise runs as follows: — "His Highness the Maha- 
rajah who is at present away from the Capital has heard with 
greatest regret of the demise of Mr. Louis Patrick Lajoie, M.B.E., the 
Additional Revenue Minister of His Highness' Government, which 
occurred at 1-40 a.m. on Friday, the 22nd April 1938. 

"With the passing awayjof Mr. L. P. Lajoie His Highness the 
Maharajah has lost an old and highly trusted servant who entered 
Hts Highness' service in the year 1893 and had since then served 
His Highness and the Bikaner State in various capacities with devo- 
tion and distinction. 

"His Highness the Maharajah has commanded that this notifica-- 
tion should give expression to his appreciation of the valuable and 
loyal services rendered by Mr. L. P. Lajoie during the last 45 years. 

"Without attempting to enumerate the many meritorious services 
of Mr. L. P. Lajoie, special mention may be made of the posts of 
Nazim, Inspectors-General of Customs and Excise, Revenue Com- 
missioner and District Magistrate, Sadar and Additional Revenue 
Minister of His Highness' Government, all of which Mr. L. P. Lajoie 
filled at different times. He also acted as Home and Finance 
Minister for a period of over 1-| years. In all these posts he gave 
ample proof of his ability, his integrity and his high sense of duty. 

"In recognition of these services His Highness the Maharajah 
was pleased to confer upon him the high honour of Gold Kara and 
of Tazim as a personal distinction and at His Highness' recommen- 
dation he received from the British Government the title of M.B.E. 
On the auspicious occasion of the Golden Jubilee of His . Highness - 
the Maharajah's Accession to the Throne His Highness- was pleased 
to announce the conferment upon him of a Badge of Honour of the 
Second Class. 
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"The sad deaih of Mr. L. P. Lajoie is deeply mourned by his 
colleagues and all officers and subordinates who came in contact 
with him. 

"As a mark of respect to the memory of the late Mr. L. P. Lajoie 
all public offices and Courts remained closed on Friday, the 22nd 
April, 1938." 

L. P. Lajoie was not married and his branch of the family is 
extinct with him. 

L. P. Lajoie adopted the poetical surname Tauqir ', the same 
as his grandfather. There is a tendency amongst the Indo-Euro- 
pean families to perpetuate the Takhullus current in the family. 
Amongst the De Sylva family the Takhullus Fitrat is very popular. 
L. P. Lajoie consulted his father Zurra who corrected his poetical 
effusions. I am informed by Mr. Luckstedt that L. P. Lajoie was 
greatly interested in painting and Indian music and could follow the 
intricacies of Indian Rag and Ragini. In painting he took lessons 
from Burvett the artist. 

Louis Patrick Lajoie made his appearance as a poet in the 
poetical magazines of the period and he contributed to the Pyam-i- 
Yar. His ghazals were published in the Pyam-i-Yar of Lucknow of 
lanuary, February, March, April, May and August 1895 when he is 
described as a clerk of the Regency Council of Bikaner. One of 
his ghazals was also published in May 1902 in the Pyam-i-Yar and 
he seems to' have adopted the poetical title of Bekhud. 

The output of Tauqir is meagre. Luckstedt informed me that 
Tauqir found no time to write verses and his inclinations towards 
poetry were less pronounced. • He gave me a few verses written 
in his own handwriting. The verses disclose no special merit and 
will be found elsewhere. 


George Puech 'Shore" 1823-1894. 

Probably no other Anglo-Indian poet was such a prolific 
writer of Urdu verse. Shore wrote copiously and is the author of 
six complete dewans in Urdu, a long Urdu Masnavi of auto- 
biographical interest, a Persian dewan, and an anthology of his 
religious and devotional verses. All these xcept the last were pub- 
lished by him. He has also left a book in Urdu prose recounting his 
personal experiences during the Mutiny which has also been published. 
He also maintained a beautiful bayaz which contains choice verses 
from various Urdu and Persian poets. I possess a number of his 
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dewans but a complete set is with his son. Mr. Leo Puech, at 
Meerut and I had been allowed access to them through his courtesy. 

Not only the vast amount of his verses are available but his 
biographical details are abundantly given in his Masnavi which 
throws considerable light on his life , views and career. It is a frank 
and straightforward narrative and the present account is mainly based 
on it. There are, however, only vague references to his ancestry. 

George Puech Shore was the son of John Puech who resided 
at Aligarh and owned property. Shore has commemorated his 
death by a chronogrammatic verse in his second dewan. John 
Puech died in 1872. 

kty 4&J I ; > Jst| ui, 
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His father received a pucca well as a gift in Atrauli, district Aligarh; 
in 1871 and Shore wrote a chronogrammatic verse. His mother 
Madeline Puech, the daughter of Koine Farasu-Sahab died at Ali- 
garh in 1872. Shore had numerous brothers and sisters. Mrs. 
Dudman, niece of Shore, mentioned to me that John Puech had 18 
children, the principal ones being George Puech, John Koine Puech, 
a daughter who was married to Constantine of Agra, and Anna 
who was married to Bensley of Alwar and who died at Aligarh 
in 1877. Shore refers to his many brothers and sisters in his 
Masnavi. 

Jr* J If Ji* 1 ! 4I & c&> 

Shore describes in some detail the misfortunes of his father and 
mother at Koil. Aligarh, during the Mutiny and the plunder of his 
worldly goods by the rebels. The family at Aligarh took refuge 
at first in the house ot Pedron and then in their dhobi's house and 
afterwards in the house in village Sahnol of Sheikh Khushwakht 
Ali, a Rais, for five months. The family had to flee a second time 
to Agra and returned to Aligarh after the restoration of order 
when his father got rewards and cash in compensation. Shore 
speaks in the highest terms about his father's Muslim protector and 
his meritorious act and excellent character. 

Shore has mentioned in his Masnavi that his ancestors came from 
France and were servants of Gwalior State. 
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There is no record of ancestors in the family. The only reference 
that could be traced to this family is in Compton's Appendix under 
Captain Paish who was a servant of the Gwalior State and who 
is also mentioned in the Gwalior State Gazetteer. Compton 
writes "There appear to have been two officers of this name. One, 
a Captain in the Chevalier Dudrene's Corps, was killed at the battle 
of Malpurain 1799, in the charge of Rathor cavalry, that over- 
whelmed the force ; the other, a Lieutenant in Perrone's Fourth 
Brigade was wounded in the storming of Scunda in 1801, As both 
incidents are gleaned from Skinner's Memoirs it is possible that 
they refer to one and the same individual and that he was only 
wounded, not killed in the first action". It is very probable that 
Captain Paish may be the progenitor of the family of Puech 
and the spelling may have undergone a transformation as it has 
done in many cases. 


George Puech was born at Koil on December 1, 1823 A.D. 
He studied Urdu and Persian by private tutors and old-fashioned 
masters (Mianji) from ten to eighteen years of age at his own 
house. He served for a few years in the police force in the Meerut 
district but resigned the post. He came back to Koil and was 
appointed a Thanedar (Sub-Inspector of Police) in Iglas, d is trict 
Aligarh. He quarrelled with the Mohammedan Tahsildar of Iglas 
who it is said intrigued against him, and resigned again as the 
Tahsildar complained against him to the Collector and Magis- 
trate of Aligarh. After a short stay at home, George Puech went 
to Agra to seek his fortune, where through the kind offices and 
infludence of his relation Constantine, a leading man and Rais 
of Agra, the Collector of Agra appointed him as a police officer 
at Khera, district Agra, where he served with diligence and honesty 
for two years. His maternal grandfather Farasu Sahab then 
pressed him to go to Meerut as he had no male issue. The 
Collector dissuaded him from going and offered him advance- 
ment but Shore took leave and proceeded to Meerut where Farasu 
warmly welcomed him and insisted that Shore should marry 
Shore went back to Koil but fell ill and suffered from inter- 
mittent fever which ultimately was cured by the homely medcine 
of Choubey Ghanshiam Dass. Shore married Miss Maryan, 
a granddaughter of Salvador who was a friend of John Puech and 
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a Sar Subah in Gwalior State. This wife died ' at the age of 34 
after a lingering illness of seven years on the 11th January 1879. The 
marriage was celebrated with great eclat at Agra and there were 
many celebrations including dinners, dances and other festivities. 
The bride and bridegroom came to Koil a-nd there was a round of 
gaieties and after a brief stay left for Harchandpur, district Meerut, 
for the residence of Farasu Sahab where the celebrations* 
entertainments and festivities were repeated for eight days. After 
two months, occurred the Mutiny. Farasu Sahab gave shelter to 
European officers who gave him certificates which were very 
useful to him later. The rebels came to know of this protection 
and they took revenge by inflicting injuries on Farasu Sahab, and 
plundering his house at Harchandpur. Farasu saved his life by 
fleeing into another village. Meanwhile Shore, his wife and 
other relations had already made their escape good and had gone ^ 
to Meerut after a hazardous journey. 

When order was restored Farasu took Shore to the Commis- 
sioner of Meerut and requested employment for him and his 
younger brother. The Commissioner gave a letter of introduction 
and recommendation to the Deputy Commissioner Gurgaon who 
appointed Shore Kotwal of Rewari where he worked for four months 
and was promoted to a post in Customs (Parmat) by Mr. William 
Ford, Commissioner of Customs. Shore served for six years. In 
the meantime Farasu was handsomely rewarded with cash and 
three villages including Harchandpur. The younger brother of 
Shore couid not brave the danger of leaving the house and stayed 
back looking after the affairs of the property of Farasu Sahab. The 
younger brother, however, soon died of cholera leaving behind a 
widow, a daughter and a posthumous son. For two years Farasu 
lived in grief but he died of dysentery at Harchandpur after, a five 
days illness in 1861 A. D. Shore took leave and proceeded to 
Harchandpur but found that Farasu had left everything to his old 
Hindu mistress known as Bai Sahab. Shore returned to his post 
with a heavy heart. When Shore was serving at Basana Chowki, 
a patrol fabricated a false report against him and the Commissioner 
acting on this complaint degraded Shore who appealed to the Lt. 
Governor Montgommery but was unsuccessful. He resigned the 
post an d came back to Harchandpur to contest, his inheritance. 
Then followed moves and counter-moves between Shore and his 
supporters on one hand and Bai Sahab and her partisans on the 
other. The mistress of Farasu who had been with him for sixty . 
years wanted the property to be transferred in the name of a young 
Rajput from Jaipur by the name of Ram Singh who was familiarly 
called by her as Nanji and who was given out as her nephew. 
Shore won over her two Mukhtars (agents) Azimuddin and Devi Prasad 
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and also won over the patwari. He had Ram Singh sent away and 
influenced Bai Sahaba through her advisers to make a will in 
favour of Shore Azimuddin got two-thirds and Devi Prasad one- 
third of a village as a price of their support. Tc establish his claim 
firmly and his possession Shore stayed at Harchandpur for two years. 
Bai Sahaba however died suddenly of nasal trouble at the age of 70 
after a brief illness of eight days, and Shore wrote a fulsome en- 
comiastic ode on her death, praising her many good qualities, 
Shore erected a tomb on the graves of Farasu Sahab and his 
brother. 

Shore's troubles, however, were not over. There was dispute 
over the mutation proceedings. An objection was filed by the 
young widow of his deceased brother who wanted the name of 
her son and daughter to be entered along with Shore and claimed 
half of the property for them. The applicatian was rejected and 
she was directed to seek her remedy in Civil Court. She was 
financed by another woman who lent her Rs. two thousand and 
she filed a civil suit which progressed for about a year but which 
was ultimately compromised. The son and daughter got a house 
and the two villages which were to remain in theka with Shore for 
15 years for a sum of Rs. 1,500 yearly. Shore has written ill of his 
brother's wife who is decribed as a drunkard and an ill tempered 
woman, an associate of bad characters, a bad influence on her 
children who did not bring them up properly and who remarried 
beneath her position. He has written scathingly about the children 
who made ill-assorted marriages and looked with contempt on 
Indians. A few lines deserve to be quoted: — 
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At the instigation of his mother, this young son of his brother filed 
another suit against Shore but it was unsuccessful. The relations 
between the families remained strained and Shore had nothing 
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further to do with them. This was a great blow io the parents of 
Shore. 

In 1872 John Puech died of eye trouble at Aligarh, having lost 
his eye sight before this. His mother died of cholera bowed 
down with grief at the death of her son and her husband. Both 
were buried at Aligarh in the garden of his father, and tombs were 
erected by Shore. 

The first wife of Puech, Maryan fell ill in 1 872 and suffered 
from an acute female complaint. He got her treated at Meerut, 
Delhi and Gwalior. At Gwalior she was treated by Amir Ali and 
remained there for 2 years. Meanwhiie Shore returned to Meerut 
and drowned his suffertng in the company of dancfng girls and 
singers, notably Mughal Jan. He however heard disquieting news 
about the recrudescence of his wife's illness and he went to 
Gwalior and took her to Agra for treatment under Doctor Makund 
Lai. The treatment lasted for a year but did no good She 
developed insanity and died in 1879 at Agra where she is buried. 
Shore wrote two chronogrammatic poems. Shore again took to 
poetry and kept Mughal Jan in his pay to beguile his time. He 
grew tired of her and kept Ramzano another dancing girl. All these 
facts are frankly stated in the Masnavi. There is also a Maqta of 
a ghazal in Dewan No. 3 in which he writes: — 

IjLa. ft a U ; <tf s$ j Jy* > '**) £ J** ,j* Jjf 

He was persuaded by his friends to marry again. He went 
in search for a bride to Agra and Lucknow but in vain. He 
then returned to Koil. There he heard of a widow of Sawai 
Sikander of Gwalior who was 'also a relation. Shore wrote letters 
offering himself in marriage and the lady agreed, but malicious 
reports were sent to the Padre at Gwalior who refused to solemnise 
the nuptials. Shore appealed to the Bishop, and was married by 
the padre by the order of Bishop in 1880. There was a round of 
festivities and the wedded couple returned from Gwalior to Agra 
and from there to Meerut. Shore wrote his own Sahra. In 1881 
a daughter was born to Shore and was adopted by a widowed 
sister of Shore residing at Aligarh. She however died in her 
infancy when she was onjy nine months old. In J 883 another daugh- 
ter was born to Shore after two years. Then follows in the masnavi the 
story of how Shore lost Rs. 12,000 through the treachery of a friend 
Syed Ali, of Jalali and the description of men and places such as 
Aligarh, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, Alwar; Gwalior, Moradabad, Cawnpare, 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Sardhana. The Masnavi is incomplete and 
was published in its unfinished form, posthumously. The descriptions 
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IX. — Nazm Marfaat Part, I and II. Printed in 1889 in Vidya 
Darpan Press, Meerut. 

X. — Waqai Hairat Afza. A manuscript in prose relating to 

the incidents of the Mutiny of 1857 written in 
1862. (Since published.) 

XI. — A Bayaz of 162 pages neatly bound in cloth and leather 

with letter press in gold, in manuscript. 

Shore consulted Mirza Rahim Beg poetically surnamed Rahim. 
He refers to his poetical preceptor in many of his verses and has 
written some ghazals on ghazals composed by him. Mirza Rahim 
Beg originally belonged to Delhi but lived at Sardhana. He was 
the pupil in poetry of Mohammad Bakhsh Nadan and in medicine 
of Hakim Bu Ali Khan. Rahim Beg at first adopted the nom de 
plume of Sharar. In 1271 A. H. he rendered a metri- 
cal translation of Qasasul Ambia at the request Pf Hakim Ahsanul- 
lah Khan of Delhi, He died in 1875 as is evidenced by two chrono- 
grammatic poems composed by Shore and included - in his Dewen 
No. 2. Shore mentions that Rahim Beg, a rais of Meerut, was his 
Ustad. 

The Dewan No. 1 contains a prose introduction in the conven- 
tional style then prevailing — jinglinq prose of Sarur Lucknavi in which 
Shore mentions the leading incidents of life. There is an invoca- 
tion to Jesus Christ in prose. Then follow qasidas in praise of 
Aftab Rai, Har Gopal Tufta of Sikcndrabad, Nasir Ali Khan, Deputy 
Collector of Settlements Meerut; Captain Thomas Holland of Customs 
Department, Jullunder; John Smidt, Tahsildar, Mauranipur, Jhansi: 
Syed Abdulla Khan Sadarus Sudur (Civil Judge), Meerut; "Raja" 
Sheodhan Singh of Alwar, His Honor Hon'ble Sir William Muir Lt.- 
Govemor, U. P.; and William Ford, Revenue Commissioner, Multan. 
The qasidas occupy thirty pages and the Ghazals 150 pages. Thefo 
follow Mukhammasat five in number on the ghazals of Zouq, Atish, 
Zafar, Ghalib, Naseer Dehlvi and a laudatory Khamsa in praise of 
Nawab Shah Jehan Begum of Bhopal. There is also a Musuddus 
on the atrocities committed by Indian soldiers during the Mutiny. 
There are fifteen quatrains, one of them written in letters with no 
dots. Then follow a number of chronogrammatic poems commemo- 
rating the various events of general and domestic importance. The 
entire dewan runs into 230 pages. The first dewan has a special 
feature that many ghazals are written on the ghazals of poets many 
of whom are masters of Urdu poetry and the opening lines of ghazals 
are written in the margin. Thepoets on whose ghazals Shore has 
written ghazals are Nasikh, Naseer, Rind, Raheem his Ustad, Momin, 
Mir, Zafar, Sauda, Juraat, Mirza, Haidar, Mushtari, a dancing girl of 
Lucknow, Qalaq, Atish, Anis, Marauf, Mahr Lucknavi, Arif, Mushaffi, 
Ghalib, Shaifta, Zamin Ali, Zouq, Mobin, Tishna, Mufti Sadaruddin, 
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The first dewan is written with great care and Shore 
has tried to do his best. The dev/an is in conventional style 
and contains the stock imageries, conceits and thoughts much as 
he would like to claim distinction and credit for freshness of 
thought for his verses. There is fluency, rhythm and vigour. 
He shows remarkable command over language, its idioms and the 
dexterous use of them. Some of the ghazals are in stiff rhymes 
and double rhymes. 


The second dewan which was published in 1878, sixteen years 
aiter the first, does not contain any qasidas in the begin- 
ning. It runs, into 228 pages and contains mostly ghazals. It 
also contains poems on Christmas Day, New Year's Day, 'Id 
Pasko' and on the famine of 1877. It contains a long qasida in 
honour of Hakim Amir Ali Khan Sahab, Jagirdar and Rais, Gwalior; 
another on the Delhi Durbar of 1877, 23 Rubais; 5 Sahras congra- 
tulatory poems on weddings of his friends and their sons, a few cHro- 
nogrammatic poems, three poetical epistles, one of them on Holi and 
the two invitations written for his friends and twelve Hindi songs 
such as Tappa, Thumri, Dadra, Holi Soroth, Holi Kafi, Holi 
Sindaura, Holi Jhanjhoti and Holi Sarang. A few af the Maqtas 
deserve to be quoted. 
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The ghazals do not bear the opening lines of the ghazals 
of other masters of Urdu poetry. They are a creditable 
performance and show a greater practice on the part of Shore. 
The qasidas are written with greater vigour and one of them 
is chronogrammatic throughout. The versified letters though 
poor in quality are good reading and rich in similes and 
metaphors. The Hindi songs are remarkable for their music. 
Shore has the takhulus Shore Pia. The Tappas are in Punjabi. A 
few notable men of Meerut contributed chronogrammatic verses on 
the publication of the dewan. 


The third dewan was published in 1884 and contains 232 
pages. It contains a qasida in praise of Prince Duke of 
Connaught and an attempt has been made to rival Zouq in 
his fine qasida which begins: 

lS)\ IfS j S 


There is one Musuddus on the plight of Delhi and its ruins 
after the Mutiny. There are four Tazmins on the ghazals of 
Zouq, Nasikh and Safeer Lucknavi; four Sahras including one 
on his second marriage; six chronogrammatic poems including 
one celebrating the birth of a daughter. A few interesting 
Maqtas are given below: 
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There are also a few rubais, a number of chronograms. 
The dewan makes no new revelation but shows greater mas- 
tery over language and forms of poetry. 


The fourth dewan was published in 1888 and contains 
about 260 pages. The ghazals occupy 200 pages. There is 
a long qasida on the occasion of the celebration of the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria. There is another qasida in honour of Maha- 
raja Sheo Mangal Singh of Alwar written on behalf of one 
Shadwell Plough, a servant of the Alwar Raj. Then follows 
a Mukhammas on the famous ghazal of Qazi Akhtar. There 
are a number of poetical invitations written by Shore for a 
number of his friends on various occasions such as Holi, weddings, 
house warming ceremony, receipt of mangoes, births, anniversaries, 
etc. There are also a few sahras and poems on Christian fes- 
tivals as Christmas Day and Easter. There are eleven qitas, 
four rubais, a few stray verses and some chronogrammatic poems. 
There is an appreciative and laudatory account of the dewan 
Shore in prose by Nawab Mohammad Isharat Ali JChan "Ranj" 
of Meerut. A few songs in Hindi, mostly "Holi", conclude the 
dewan. 


A few notable maqtas are 
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given below, 
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The fifth dewan was published in 1890 and is an attempt to 
write ghazals on the ghazals of Dagh contained in Aftab-i-Dagh 
and Gulzar-i-Dagh, the poetical works of Mirza Dagh Delhvi. There 
are six congratulatory poems including one on the birth of a son, 
Leo Alexander, in old age on 8th September 1889 and birthday 
of his daughter Agnes. The ghazals as they are modelled on 
those of Dagh show great variety. They are more compact 
and show greater depth of feeling. They have music ,- the diction 
is more pleasing ; the movement is faster. A few Maqtas are 
given below. 
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The sixth dewan was published posthumously by Shore's 
wife in 1894. It contains 94 ghazals, two' invocatory poems, one 
on the recovery of Shore from the cancer of the back, a Khamsa 
on the devotional ghazal of Rizwan Furrukhabadi ; a Qita in 
which he lampoons the hardships of litigants, corruption in court 
officials, neglect on the part of legal practitioners, law's inordinate 
delay and the ruin caused by litigation ; congratulatory poems 
on the occasions of the birthdays of his sons and daughter; 
chronogrammatic poems on various events of public and domestic 
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interest and a qasida in praise of Shah Ahmadullah Sahab Sadar 
us Sudur (Civil Judge), Meerut. A few maqtas are quoted. 
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The Dewan in Persian entitled Gulshani Farang was published 
in 1890 A.D. The only copy which I could trace is in the Habib- 
ganj Library in the District of Aligarh. It contains 145 ghazals, 
each page of the dewan containing 9 lines. It also contains eight 
Rubais. A few pages in that copy are missing as a qita is incom- 
plete. It contains a taqriz from the pen of Munshi Mumtaz Hussain 
Mukhtar and contains a laudatory account of the dewan and its 
author in the approved and conventional style. There are also 
chronogrammatic poems by the author and his friends. The 
ghazals are written on the ghazals of Hafiz, Saadi and other 
masters of Persian poetry. The author shows craftsmanship and 
a good knowledge of Persian language and prosody. A few maqtas 
may be quoted here. 
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A selection from this dewan as well a3 others will be found 
elsewhere. 


The devotional poems of Shore were published by him in 
two parts under the title of Nazm Maarfat. The first part was 
published in 1889 and printed at the Vidya Darpan Press, Meerut. 
It is of 65 pages and contains 47 ghazals in 42 pages, the rest of 
the pages being taken up by an invocatory Ode addressed to 
God, another invocatory Ode addressed to Jesus Christ, three 
Mukhammas on the ghazals of Zafar and Safeer Lucknavi, a Mustzad 
on Jesus Christ, an intercallation of a verse in the form of Kh am sa, 
28 rubais, one Qita and twelve Matlas. 

The second part of Nazm Marfaat was published in 1 892 and 
printed in Rahmani Press, Meerut, and contains 50 pages, of which 
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38 ghazals occupy 42 pages and the rest is devoted to a Manqabat 
addressed to Jesus Christ, a Mukhmmus describing the crucifixion 
of Christ and seven rubais. The ghazals are "written in praise 
of God or Jesus Christ. They are religious in the sense that there 
are no amatory sentiments. The contents are either ethical, devo- 
tional or spiritual. A selection will be found elsewhere. Some 
of them are new compositions, but many have been culled from 
his other dewans and incorporated in this work, 


A few Maqtas however bear quotation. 
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The poems contain reflections on the instability of worldly 
grandeur, the vanity of worldly ambitions and religion, the final 
mainstay and refuge of man. The sentiments are excellent but 
the poetry occasionally fails to rise with the sublimity of thoughts 
and nobility of the theme. 

The Waqai Hairat Afza, or the Happenings of the Mutiny, was 
written in 1862. I have its copy in manuscript. It is also published. 
It is a deliberate and avowed attempt to copy the style of Raj jab 
Ali Beg Sarur of Lucknow, the author of the famous Fisanai Ajaib 
and his ornate and jingling prose. It is in rhyming prose and 
details the personal experience of Shore during those troublous 
and stormy times. 

Briefly the account is a suffering of his maternal grandfather 
Francois Koine at Harchandpur district and his father and mother 
and a very young sister at Koil, Aligarh. There are a few additions 
to the biographical details as gleane i from this book. Francois 
Koine was a wealthy and influential man in Herchandpur and its 
neighbourhood. His unmarried wife was Bakht Bai Sahab to 
whom he bequeathed all his property by a registered will when 
he died on 15th July 1861. Shore's younger brother John Koine 
Puech died on 1 8th November 1858. His father John Puech had 
a brother Joseph Puech who also resided at Aligarh and who lost 
everything and took shelter with his brother in the house of Khush- 
waqt Ali Sahab at village Sahnol in District Aligarh, and then at 
the recrudescence of trouble, escaped with him to Hathras and 
then to Agra. Shore had a sister Marian Puech who was married 
to James Gardner, grandson of Colonel Gardner of Chhaoni Etah. 
She died in 1857. John Puech, his father, used to do money-lending 
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business and thus earned his livelihood at Aligarh. Before 1863 
George Puech used to adopt "Puech" as his takhullus as there 
are many ghazals and poems in which he has used this nom-de- 
plume. It was later that he adopted Shore as his poetical surname. 

The story narrated in the book is briefly as follows: On 1st 

May 1887 Shore went to Delhi to transact some business of Francois 
Koine. On 9th he saw a big mela on the banks of the Jumna 
which was attended by many Moghul princes. The same night 
he witnessed the Kathak dance of Janki Dass of Lucknow, He 
returned to Herchandpur at noon on 10th. Certain disquieting 
reports were bruited about the Mutiny at Meerut and Delhi but 
they were poohpoohed by Shore and Francois Koine. The reports 
were later confirmed and greatly disturbed Francois Koine who had 
a reputation of being a very wealthy man in the neighbourhood. 
The forces of pillage and rapine were let loose and the ruffians seized 
this golden opportunity to loot the rich. News was brought that 
a few Europeans with ladies and children from Delhi were hiding 
themselves in the house of a Yogi (Hindu Fakir). Shore and 
Francois Koine had them brought to their house, gave them shelter, 
food and raiments and treated them most hospitably. "They were 
Ll-Col. Knyvetle of 38 Regiment Volunteers, Lt. Wilson of the Artillery 
of Delhi, Salkeld Engineer, Barrack Master, Delhi Lt. George Forrest 
of Artillery, Delhi, Lt. Montague Proctor of 38th Regiment, Delhi, 
Gambier Sahab, Ensign and Adjutant, 38 Regiment Volunteers, Lt. 
Abbott of 54th Regiment, Mr. Marshall, a merchant of Delhi, Mrs. 
Forrest, wife of Lt. George Forrest, with three daughters, Mrs. Fraser, 
wife of Captain Fraser, Engineer, and daughter of the late Colonel 
Forrester, Mrs. Bagley, wife of the Army Surgeon with one young 
child, Mrs. Lomim with one young child, in all seventeen." For a 
detailed and correct account see page 272. They arrived at 
the house of Koine on 17th May. In token of gratitude for hospitality 
'and help they gave a certificate to Koine. The fugitives were rescued 
by Captain Gough and Mr. Mackenzie on 18th May and left for Meerut 
under the escort of a few men provided by Koine. On 27th May 1857 
General T. W. Holland, Quartermaster-General, Delhi, came wounded 
accompanied by one Jat named Mamraj and was fed and helped by 
Francois Koine and Shore at Harchandpur who dressed his wounds. 
On his departure he also gave a testimonial. On 4th June 1857 
Dr. Battisan came in the guise of a Hindu Fakir and was similarly 
helped and escorted to Meerut. In the meantime one Shah Mai 
of Pargana Baraut collected ruffians and hooligans and embarked 
on a career or pillage and loot. He threatened Francois Koine 
and demanded money but the little paid to him did not satisfy 
him. The fact that Francois Koine gave shelter to English fugitives 
from Delhi was also bruited abroad and turned the . people against 
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him. Realizing the grave danger, Koine sent Shore and his brother 
and their wives and a small child of John Koine Puech to a neigh- 
bouring village, but the villagers were unsympathetic and hostile 
and after some hardship they returned to Harchandpur. A second 
demand for money from Shah Mai v/as met with a curt rebuff from 
Koine which infuriated Shah Mai and he attacked the house at 
night and took away all the movables to the extent of Rs. 10.000 
after beating Farasu and his unmarried wife. Before this pillage 
Koine had already sent his family to Meerut and they crossed the 
Hendon which was in floods in an old charpoi tied over earthen 
vessels to act as buoys. Koine escaped and rejoined Shore at 
Meerut. 

Shore then describes the plight of his parents at Koil. His 
father John Puech had been sending messages to Shore through 
his servant Moti who was dressed as a beggar and concealed the 
letters in his hollowed bamboo stick. His father carried on money- 
lending business in a small way but had . the reputation of being 
a very rich m an . He was naturally the victim ot the looters. His 
house was pillaged 2 or 3 times but the inmates of the house were 
not molested and they shut themselves in their rooms. They concealed 
themselves under logs of fuel. Mrs. Madeline Puech with her small 
daughter was sent to the house of Miss Madelaine Pedron at Aligarh 
but the house was looted to the extent ot Rs. 25,000. Mrs. Madelaine 
Puech with her daughter took refuge in her sweeper's house and 
John Puech concealed himself amongst logs and stocks of fuel. The 
rebels scenting concealment rushed to the house of the sweeper 
where Shore's mother with her servants were disguised living as 
Mohammedan purdah ladies. They gave themselves out as Muslim 
servants and with great trouble and a number of oaths convinced 
the rioters that they were Muslims and saved their lives. They then 
tried to take refuge in the house of a washerman but he refused 
shelter and they went to the house in Pedronganj where they were 
rejoined by Shore's father. Then Sheikh Khushwaqt Ali came to 
their rescue and took them and ‘ Joseph Puech and his family to 
his village Sahnol. He kept John Puech and Joseph Puech for 
1 5 days and their wives for six months in great comfort and security. 
The English recaptured Aligarh and John and Joseph Pu^ch returned 
when Mr. Cox was Collector of Aligarh. After two weeks, the 
rebels again overmastered the city and the English fled. John 
and Joseph Puech went to Hathras where they were well treated 
by Choubey Ghansbyam Dass Tahsildar. They then marched to 
Agra with a detachment of ihe English army and took refuge in the 
Fort along with other refugees. In September they returned to 
Aligarh and received compensation and rewards. Then follows 
the account of the recapture of Delhi, 
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This book is an interesting specimen of prose by an Anglo- 
Indian writer. Probably it is the solitary example of its kind in 
prose. It is written in excellent Urdu and contains numerous apt 
ghazals, couplets and poems which are interspersed appositely 
in the prevailing fashion. In the end the author has clearly 
stated that he has modelled this book on Sarur's Fisanai Ajaib 
and that he has read it three or four times and that he has acknow- 
ledged Sarur to be his Ustad, although he has not seen him. He 
hoped that Sarur would glance through his book. 

The Masnavi published posthumously is incomplete. The des- 
cription of Sardhana and its men and poets was just begun and 
not finished. It runs into 316 pages. It is badly and incorrectly 
printed and the corrigendum even is not satisfactory. The Masnavi 
is more of autobiographical interest than of poetic merit. It des- 
cribes the leading incidents of Shore's life frankly and in detail ; 
it gives an account of the leading Anglo-Indian families and its 
representatives then living ; it describes the places he visited, its 
buildings, its arts and crafts and its sights. It is entirely descrip- 
tive and does in no way enhance the reputation of Shore as a 
poet. On the other hand it definitely detracts from the merit of 
his poetic output in his dewans. At many places the couplets 
sink into doggerels and on the whole the Masnavi is vapid and 
listless as a work of art. It is also full of mistakes and solecisms 
of language and idiom. Its chief merit lies in its furnishing com- 
plete details of Shore's life — an unique human document in the 
whole range of Anglo-Indian poetry. 

As a poet Shore ranks very high amongst Anglo-Indian poets. 
His claims for superiority expressed in his numerous Maqtas are 
no doubt grossly exaggerated and were probably never meant to 
be taken seriously. They were written more or less in a conven- 
tional manner. But Shore genuinely loved poetry and 
he devoted the whole of his long life in its cultivation. He deli- 
berately tried to outvie Dagh but he lacked Dagh's poetic fire. 
He had however a complete mastery over language and its idiom 
and wrote fluently and copiously. No other Anglo-Indian poet could 
claim such a large output in Urdu. He had good knowledge of 
Persian and wrote with ease in that language. He also knew Hindi 
and could compose songs. His knowledge of Indian Music was also 
creditable. He could write good prose in Urdu and Persian. 
Above all he prided himself to be an Indian, He sounded a 
note of dissent from the tendency to treat Indians, their culture, 
their art, their poetry, their customs and mode of life with contempt. 
He denounced cheap Westernisation. He had the most friendly 
and fraternal relations with his Hindu and Muslim friends and 
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lived like a real Indian gentleman of those times sharing their 
pleasure, tastes and hobbies. 

Shore was a great poet and the facility to write occasionally 
betrayed him into writing poor verses. Naturally a man who 
could write ten dewans could not write at his best always. He 
published everything he wrote. If he could have weeded 
out his mediocre verses he would have left a better im pression. 
On the whole Shore deserves a high niche in the temple of Anglo- 
Indian Urdu poetry and an honourable mention as a Urdu poet 
amongst writers of Urdu verse. 

:o: 

Burvetts of Lucknow. 

1. William Joseph Burwett "William." 

2. William Burwett "William." 

Two poets have been traced in this family. The first one is 
William Joseph Burvett poetically surnamed William, who was the 
pupil of Daya Krishna Rahyan of Lucknow and who published the 
dewan entitled Johur-i-Farhang in 1878. I have a printed copy 
of this dewan. He continued to contribute his gha2als to the 
Pyam Yar, a monthly poetical magazine of Lucknow till 1891. The 
second is William Burwett also poetically surnamed William who 
was employed in Military Works and contributed a number of 
ghazals to the Pyam Yar in the years 1886 and 1888 from Ferozpur 
Cantonment, Punjab. The issues of the Pyam-i-Yar distinctly 
mention these names and there is no room for any doubt about 
the identity of these two poets. 

The family is an old one in India but the records are few and 
data exceedingly confusing and conflicting. No reliable informa- 
tion is available except what is contained in historical annals, 
church registers and oral communications. The information is of 
a very disjointed character and it is difficult to piece it together. 
The family appears to have sunk low in the social scale and there 
is a general unwillingness to impart information on the part of the 
members of the family residing in Lucknow. 

In an illuminating article entitled 'Bravette' published by Rev. 
H. Hosten, S. J.; of Calcutta, in The Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society of May 1922, the origin of the family is traced 
to one Jacome Brave tte, a young Christian born at Agra, the son 
of a Frenchman who had served the Moghul Emperors as lapidary 
on the authority of Father Anthony Bolelho, S. J., who adds that 
Jacome was still alive when he wrote his account (in C. 1670). 
There can be no doubt that the young man is the Jacome Bravette 
who was buried at Agra in 1886. His funeary inscription in the 
Pedro Santos Cemetery runs "Acui/az/aco/me/Bravette/Fabsceo 
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Aas/I de Marco/1686. The inscription is not given in Blunt's list. 
It may be translated as follows "Herewith Jacome (James) Bravette. 
He died on the 1st of March 1686." Father Anthony Botelho who 
took this man as an interpreter when he went with Father Hanry 
Buzeu to pay his respects to the Persian Vazier at Agra who was 
appointed Captain of Agra Fort and to whom Dara Shikoh had 
given a recommendation for friendly treatment to the Fathers. 

Jacome Bravette may be identified with the son of the Sieur 
Bravet, the French trader to whom Jahangir paid Rs. 30,000 for 
some bric-a-brac which he had brought from Europe and another 
Rs. 30,000 for a tiny padlock. 

Col. Kincaid records that Salvadore Bourbon, father of 
Salvadore Bourbon, who fled from Narwar and later served in 
Bhopal married a Miss Bervette and later Juliana Bourbon and 
Louisa Bourban, half sisters of Pedro also married Bervettes. 

One Gastin or Goston Bronet who was alive in 1774 wrote 
for Colonel Gentel, a Persian history of Lady Juliana da Costa, the 
translation of which, by Professor E. H. Palmer, was published in 
Maltebrun's Nouvellis Annalis des Voyages, Vol. i, for 1865. In his 
history of Juliana, Gastin or Goston Bronet (the name as deciphered 
in the Persian Manuscript) declares that he collected information 
from his ancestors. Probably he is the same as the August me 
Brabette, who in 1776 is described as the intimate adviser of 
Shujjuddaulah of Faizabad (vide Emile Barbi La Nabob Rene 
Madoc Paris Alean 1844, page 38), perhaps he had married in 
Juliana's family at any rate from the Bourbons and the traditions 
of his own family, he may have known much about Lady Juliana. 
He would have made the acquaintance of Col. Gentel at the Court 
of Oude, Faizabad; where Gentel spent fully 10 years (1764-1775) 
and married in Lady J uliana's family; Miriam. 

In 1776 Rene Madec, a Breton of Quimper, who from a sailor 
became a Nawab, married in his camp at Paphund (Fatehpur, U.P.) 
Mariana, a daughter of Augustin Barbette (sic) and Magdalen of 
Delhi, Augustin and his relations coming from Lucknow to the 
marriage. Father F. X. Wendell. SJ., officiated. Colonel Madec 
or Dedoc is noticed by Compton in Appendix and he was in 
Fatehpur in refuge after his disastrous defeat while in service 
of Rana of Gohad in 1776 in the defiles of Biana in the Me watte 
district, where his force was attacked by a large band of Rohillas. 
He left for Europe after 1782 where he was not long afterwards 
killed in a duel. Madec wrote from Agra in 1775, where he was 
casting cannons. "I married in this town a girl bom in the country 
of French origin and therefore a Christian. About 150 years ago 
in the reign of Jehangir a Moghul Emperor, who was very fond of 
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foreigners, several Frenchmen and other Europeans fixed at Agra, 
dra wn thither by that Emperor's favours. Their prosperity subsists 
to this day, to the number of some 30 families, whom the blessing 
of God and the care of Jesuits have invariably maintained in the 
profession of Christianity. My young wife gave several children 
of whom a boy and girl are alive. I have them brought up near 
me" (Emile Barbe, pages 40-41). In 1778 Madec returned to Brittany, 
where he was ennobled and died in 1784, his widow born in 1763 
living on till 1791. Her name appears in the form of Bravette 
(Emile Barbe, page 288). One of the children, a daughter Mary, 
died at Bharatpur, May 21, 1771, and is buried in the Padre Santos 
Cemetery, Agra, where the inscription quoted by Blunt as No. 120 
on page 43 runs Ice repose Le Corpse de Marye fille de 

Rene Madec de ede (sic) a Bhartepour b 21 de Mai 1771. 

The advent of the English in Oudh proved the financial ruin 
of the Bravettes; they were deprived of their pay (Emile Barbe, 
page 247). 

From a perusal of the church registers of Lucknow not perused 
by Father Hosten the following entries are of interest: 

Death. 

1. No. 35. John Burwett, aged 82 years, a pe ns ioner 

(probably a police officer) died on 26th January 

1878 of paralysis. 

2. No. 92. Marian Burwett, age 70 years, a widow, died 

of diarrhoea on 21st March 1883. 

3. No. 99. Stephen Burwett, aged 17 years a bachelor 

died of phthisis on 12th October 1883. 

4. No. 100. Theresa Burwett aged 70 years widow of 

John Burwett (No. 1) died of dysentery on 17th 

October 1883. 

5. No. 209. George Burwett died ,40 years of age of 

cholera on September 11, 1892. He was probably 

an Inspector of Police. 

6. No. 303. John Burvete died on 17th May 1896 aged 

35-| years of remittent fever. 

7. No. 520. Peter Burvette died of phthisis on 2nd Novem- 

ber 1903 aged 23 years. He was a pressman, 
ew Register. 

8. No. 92. Joseph Burwett died on 18th June 1907 aged 

70 years of convulsions. He was a Government 

pensioner. He is the poet No. 1. 

9. No. 101. Juliana Burwett wife of the late Mr. Berwett 

died of dropsy aged 84 years on 23rd August 1907. 

She was probably Juliana Bourbon, 
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10. No. 132. Grace Burwett wife of Mr, Burwett died of 

enteric fever on 1st May 1908 and 38 years. She 
was probably the wife of William Burvett the poet 
No. 2. 

11. No. 135. William J, Burwett died on 15th April 1915 of 

heart failure aged 56 years. He was a Government 
pensioner and a Municipal Commissioner. He may 
be identified with the poet William Burvett No. II. 

12. Virginia Burwett died on 10th June 1920, a widow and 

a pensioner aged 56 years. 

In the Baptismal registers a few entries are of interest where 
Burvetts have stood sponsors to the children of their friends and 
relations. 

Baptismal Register. 

1. No. 73. Joseph Burwett stood a sponsor to the son af 
Dominica and Rosina Lesoua on 10th May 1876. 

' 2. No. 98. Joseph Burwett and Juliana Burwett stood 
sponsors to another child of Dominica and Rosina 
Lesoua on 14th March 1878. 

3. No. 190. Peter Burwett and Mary Burwett stood spon- 

sors on 29th January 1884 to a daughter of Domin- 
go and Rozina Lezua who is described as a Captain 
in the army of Rajah of Bikaner. 

4. No. 238. Edwin Burwett and Mary Burwett stood 

sponsors to a daughter of James Francis on 7th 
October 1886. 

5. No. 242. Louisa Burwett stood sponsor to the son of 

Jacob in 1887. 

6. No. 338. William Joseph Burwett and Grace Burwett 

stood sponsors to a son of Joseph Smidt on 12th 
June 1891. 

7. No. 394. James and Virginia Burwett stood sponsor by 

proxy to a daughter of Numa Austin D'Sylva in 1894. 

8. No. 917. Peter Burwett and Mary Burwett stood spon- 

sor to a daughter of D'Rosario in 1902. 

The post-mutiny graveyard at Oliver Road, Hazratganj, contains 
the following inscriptions on the graves. 

1. Sacred to the memory of Beltazar Burwett-Surgeon to the 
late Ex. King of Oudh. Died on 23rd August 1862 aged 65 years. 

2. In memory of Joseph Burwett the adopted son of Mrs. 
Burwett died of dysentery 30th January 1867 aged 52 years. 

3. To the memory of Ellen Burwett the, beloved daughter of 
Joseph Burwett died of cholera on 22nd August 1869 aged — years — 
months. 
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No other name has probably so many variations as Burwett. 
It is 'written as Berwett, Burvette, Bervette, Burwitt, Bur wit, Burvett,. 


The f amil y is connected by marraige with the families of Bourbon* 
Short, Manuel, Johannes, Queros, Lajoie and others of Lucknow. 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE BURWETT FAMILY OF LUCKNOW. 


r 

Beltizar Burwett 
1797-1862. 

I 


n - 


John Burwett married 
Theresa 1796-1878. 


f 


1 


Rosina Burwett 
married Domingo . 
Lajoie. 


Stephen. 


Peter. 


"i 


r 


Emma Burwett 
married 
Luckstedt. 


Rosie 
married 
D'. Rosario. 


I 

Ango 

married 

Abel. 


Charlie 

Luckstedt, 


[ 

Joseph Burwett (1837-1907) 

married Juliana Bourbon 
(1823-1907). (Poet) 

\ 


r 


j 


Juliana. 


Lydia. 


r 




John Burwett William Edwin Mary 
1849-1905. 1859-1915. died married 

(Poet) 1929 Smidt. 

married 
Miss 

Nicholson. 


r 


Marjorie, 


Olive. 


r 


I 

1 

Maggie 
died as 
an 

infant. 


George Bitia married 
Burwett Butterfield 
Artist, of Gwalior. 


Sarah 

married 

Benjamin 

Dean. 


I. 

Sonny. Daisy married 

Pickard, 


l 

Archibald, 


Ethel. 


Gladys. 


Beltizar Burwett was the surgeon to the late King of Oudh. 
He died on 23rd August 1862 at Ihe age of 65 as his grave exists in 
the post mutiny graveyard at Oliver Road, Hazratganj, Lucknow. 
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John. Burwett wets probctbly his brothsr. Hs died on 26th 
January 1878 of paralysis aged 82 years. He is described as a 
pensioner and police officer in the Church Registers of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Lucknow. He was probably an officer in the 
Topkhana of the last King of Oudh. His wife was Theresa Burwett 
who died at the age of 70 of dysentery. 

Joseph Burwett the poet is described by Mr. Luckstedt as the 
son of John Burwett. while Mrs. Edwin Burwett states that he was 
son of Beltizar Burwett, He was married to Juliana Bourbon. In 
the- church entry Juliana "wife of the late Mr. Burwett" is described 
to have died of dropsy aged 84 years on 23rd August 1907. Joseph 
Burwett is said to have been a Superintendent in the office of the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police and he died on 18th June 1907 
aged 70 years, of convulsions. He is described in the entry as a 
Government pensioner. 

George Burwett was an artist and attained some fame in his 
profession. 

Edwin Burwett married Miss Mary Nicholson (my informant) 
and died in 1919. 

1. William Joseph Burvett "William". (1837—1907) 

William Joseph Burvett as he spelt his name as will appear from 
his signature on the dewan. was born in 1837. There are no details of 
his life which can be verified from historical or written records. He 
was probobly married to Juliana who died in 1907 aged 84. The 
marriages of his two daughters are recorded in the church marriage 
register. Sarah Burvett aged 16 was married to Benjamin Dean aged 
28 in 1872; Mary Anne Burvett aged 21 was married to Joseph Ralph 
Smidt aged 22 in 1890. He is said to have been a clerk in the Post 
Office and he is recorded in the death register as a Government 
pensioner. 

In poetry he was the pupil of Daya Kishen Raihan son of Munshi 
Ganga Kishen Aziz. Daya Kishen was well known in Lucknow 
poetical circles and was a pupil of Mauji Ram Mauji who in his 
turn was the pupil of Mushaffi. Daya Kishen was the Sarishtadar 
of Raja Ulfat Rai, Bakshi of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah. 

The dewan contains no preface and no information about his 
life or career. The first ghazal is an invocatory one in praise of 
Jesus Christ. Some of the notable Maqtas are: — 

dJjj j^i !— (**>-1 (_**! 

Ujfc tsu** jjj unfits." lsV 6 
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^ Jii* ^ da |o=L JUJI ^ oluf ^ 

LU,« c 5 U } a> } S oU*.f yZ <Sa^ £ ^talc U» ; Jo» 

;,5 K ^*3 ^ 2 ^ *.,* * JiJ J? JUcf Jj| 

|*U) ^jJyl tsU*«* 3 ^. 
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JS A »U £ )^5 jV ;»>a» JS yi> Jp 4* ^f^JU u b3 Ji ^ 

The dewan contains 96 pages and contains 193 ghazals in every 
radif. There are no Qasidas, Rubais; Qitas, Mukhammas Musud- 
dus, Masnavis etc. William was only a ghazal writer The dewan 
was published in Matbai Anwar-ul Akhbar Aminabad Lucknow 
under the superintendence of Mohammad Tegh Bahadur in October 
1878. It contains only two chronogrammatic Qitas one by Lalta 
Prasad Qinayat pupil of Daya Krishna Rohyan and the other by Da va 
Krishna Rahyan and the date is 1878 A. D. A ghazal was sent to the 

Pyam Yar and only two lines have been published in that magazine 
of February 189L * 

There is no doubt about the poetical merit of the dewan Th« 
verses are neat, compact and flowing. William has a thorough 
command oyer the language and verse technique. Some of Ms 
ghazals are Mustzad, a very popular form of a ghazal with old masteS 
and a few are written in stiff metres with difficult rhymes and radjfs 
which show his poetical prowess. He is the onlyAnglo Indian pZt 
of Lucknow who has left a dewan of considerable merit and interest 
A selection from his dewan will be found elsewhere, 

William Burvett "William" 1859-1915, 

William Burvett 'William' was the son of William w u 

Burvett. Inthechurch registers of the Roman Catholic ChtLh Lucknow 
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he is stated to have died on 15th April 1915 of heart failure aged 56 
years and is described as a Government pensioner and a Municipal 
Commissioner of Lucknow- The poems published in the Pyam i Yar 
of Lucknow have been sent by him from Ferozpur Cantonment. He 
wo s an accountant in the Military Works and served in various 
places like Peshawar, Allahabad, Simla, Madras, Aden, Bombay; 
Ferozpur and Mount Abu. He was educated at the La Martiniere 
School. He was married to Grace Millicent Nicholson who died in 
1908 aged 38 years. He left two daughters, Marjorie and Qlivia. 


William Burvette was a good scholar of English and also com- 
posed poems in that language. He wrote a poem about 1913 on 
the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner, Sir 
Ganga Singh, which is given below. 

1. The praises of a Prince I sing 

Who is mightier than the mightiest king. 

His numerous subjects hearts' darling. 

His ’ name Maharajah Ganga Singh. 

2. His virtuous acts are manifold. 

With my poor tongue they cant be told. 

To praise him through my muse is bold. 

So through the world his name will ring. 

3. His kingdom was a waste before. 

He made it green for ever more. 

Where peace and plenty reign galore. 

Can any one deny this thing. 

O! mighty king of glorious reign 
Do not my humble lines disdain 
Let not my effort be in vain 
This homage to thy throne I bring. 

For ever will I praise thy name 
Pray for thy glory, wealth and fame 
The enemies be drowned in shame 
And thou prosper 'nealth *Karni's wing. 

N o one will deny that these lines are 'humble'. 

‘Kami the protective State goddess of Bikaner. 
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I also possess eight poems which are Christmas and Birthday 
acrostics written in honour of his wife's relations and officers. They 
were composed from 1891 to 1893. A few are given below. 

Birthday Acrostic 

For Grace Burvett from her affectionate husband wishing her 
long life and prosperity. 

G ood wife I wish thee from my heart 
R eturns abundant of this happy day, 

A joyous far may thou from this day start 

C an grief and sorrow from thee fly away 

E ternal happiness may with thee stay. 15th February 1893. 

G ood wishes for this happy day 
R eceive, dear wife, from me, I pray 
A ccept a husband's loving kiss 
C ongratulations full of bliss 
E ternally my wish is this. 

Peshawar 15th February 1892. 

There are Christmas greetings and acrostics addressed to his 
father-in-law Issac Nicholson, Lt. -Colonel Graves, S. S., 

Executive Engineer, Peshawar Division, Military Works. Major E. 
Glennie, R. E., Executive Engineer, Lucknow Division, Mrc Dickson, 
May Phillips. 

In 1893 during Christmas he also staged a drama based on the 
famous novel East Lynne in 4 Acts. I have a copy of the programme 
with the words of the play. The various parts were taken by the 
members of the Burvett family or relations. Mr. William Burvett 
acted the part of Lord Mount Severn. Mrs. Grace Burvett was Lady 
Isobel Vane, J. R. Smidt was Archibald Carlyle, Mr. Edwin Burvett 
was Captain Levison, Mrs. M. Smidt was Miss Cornelia Carlyle, Miss 
E. Nicholson was Barbara Hore, Mr. C. A. Baxter, Urdu poet, was Mr. 
Dill, and Master C. Devere was William Carlyle. 

In Urdu. William Burvett also adopted the poetical title of 
William. It is said that he also in the beginning adopted Laeeq as 
his Takhullass. It is not known if he succeeded in compiling a dewan. 
It cannot be said as to who his poetical master was. Probably his 
father corrected his verses. Only his contributions published in the 
Pyam i Yar are available. He wrote five ghazals for the Pyam i Yar 
of 1886 and three for the year 1888. His verses are given else- 
where. 
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Willia m is a capable writer of verses but there is nothing distinc- 
tive or meritorious in them. 

Joseph Manuck alias Dularey Sahab 'Ashiq.' 

Joseph Manuck alias Yusuf Sahab, alias Dularey Sahab, was 
the son of Captain Moses Manuck who came from a French stock. 
It appears that this family was related by marriage to the famous 
Bourbon family of Bhopal. Captain Moses Manuck is said to have 
married one Umrao Begum, daughter of John de Bourbon alias 
Babbar Masih, a relation of Shahzad Masih. He had three sons, 
the eldest known as Pearey Sahab who was a great shikari, the 
second Joseph Manuck alias Dularey Sahab and the third George 
Baptiste Moses Manuck alias Habibullah Shah. Captain Moses 
Manuck was the comptroller of the household and was a Captain of 
the palace guards at Moti Mahal of Sikander Begum of Bhopal. This 
appointment was also held by Pearey Sahab. This account is, how- 
ever, at variance with the genealogical tree given on page 217 (ante). 

Joseph Manuck alias Dularey Sahab was born in 1272 A. H. 
and was thirty-two years of age when Alamgir Khan of Bhopal, 
whose poetical title was 'Namood' (Syed), compiled his tazkira 
entitled 'Shabistan-i-Alamgiri' which was printed in Mufeed-i-Am 
Press, Agra, in 1304 A.H. Alamgir Khan, a nobleman and a Jagir- 
dar of Bhopal, used to convene a musbaira in his house and invited 
only a select company of poets of Bhopal who recited their 
compositions according to the prescribed Misrah Tarah and when 
the collections of these ghazals became large he published the 
ghazals with the biographical accounts of the poets who had 
composed them and participated in the mushaira, in the form of a 
tazkirah. The poets who entered the poetical arena were: Alamgir 

Khan, son of Mian Dastgir Mohammed Khan, who was the son of 
Nawab Jehangir Mohammed Khan known as Nawab Doolan 
Bahadur, the Prince Consort. Alamgir Khan was the poetical pupil 
of Inayat Mohammed Khan Rasikh of Rampur who was himself the 
pupil of Ahmad Ali Raza of Rampur whose poetical master was 
Sheikh Ali Baksh Bimar and Saiyid Ismail Hussain Munir 
Shikohabadi, pupils of Nasikh. Along with Rasikh there were Mian 
Aqil Mohammed Aqil, Sheikh Munir-Uddin Tamiz, Mohammed 
Azizullah Khan Aziz, Sheikh Nurul Hasan Ikblas, Mohammed Shah 
Mir Khan Aish and Hafiz Saiyid Mumtaz Ali Hafiz. Yusuf Sahab 
a ias Dularey Sahab Ashiq was also a prominent member of this 
gathering of the elite of Bhopal who took prominent part in the 
poetical contests. 

Dularey Sahab married in Agra and it is said that he embraced 
Islam. This is supported by oral traditions in Bhopal and the poems 
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that he composed tor there is no reference to Jesus Christ anywhere 
in his verses. He is noticed by Namood in the following terms: "Ashiq 
takhullus, a master of high poetical flights, endowed with a poetical 
temperament of high order, a bulbul of the magic garden of poetry, 
an interpreter of the music, sweet and melodious, a carefree tem- 
perament, jovial and humorous, an expert in winning hearts, a 
second Joseph of Egypt in beauty, Yusuf Sahab alias Dularey Sahab, 
son of Captain Manuck, a man of French extraction, a pensioner 
of the State, honoured and esteemed, learned in arts and a poet 
of distinction. He is an expert in the art of hunting and shooting 
and is bold and courageous. He treats tigers as deer. He is the 
enlivener of assemblies and is sure to kindle laughter in the most 
dejected. In appearance he is a human being but in reality he is a 
saffron field which provokes hilarity and laughter. He was born 32 years 
ago at Bhopal and his compositions are included in this tazkirah." 

From this biographicaf notice in the coloured and exaggerated' 
language of the tazkirah writers, it is clear that Yusuf Sahab be- 
longed to a distinguished family otherwise he would not 
have obtained entry in such an exclusive gathering. He was a 
pensioner of the State. Great stress is laid on the writer's joviality 
of temperament but there is no reflection of it in his peoms. In the 
last lines of his two ghazals Ashiq has made a reference to Nawab 
Alamgir Khan, the convener of the Mushairas. He writes : 

(_4*t (_>!}■> jjAtr Jb Jja. 

% L fit Jr 1 * ,-tI 

As a poet, Ashiq is conventional and writes in the stereotyped 
style. He, however, shows considerable practice and writes with 
ease. There are no great poetical flights. There is no freshness 
in his poems. But he is a facile writer and displays great know- 
ledge of language, idiom and verse technique. He has composed 
many ghazals and a representative selection will be found else- 
where. It is not known who was his poetical master but he must 
have been one of the local celebrities. Ashiq occupies a promi- 
nent place amongst Anglo-Indian writers of Urdu verse. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Indo-German Poets of Urdu and Persian. 
Indo'German Poets. 

Begum Sumru and her Court. 

1. Nawab Zafaryab Khan "Sahab.” 

2. Francois Gotlieb Koine "Farasu." 

3. John Smidt. 

Begum Sumru. 

Begum Sumru was not an Anglo-Indian and is not mentioned 
as a poet but she was a patron of the poets who thronged her court 
at Sardhana and who were encouraged by her benefactions. The 
great Indo-European poet Farasu belonged to her court and on 
whom were lavished largesses. Harchand of Sardhana, the author 
of many Urdu dewans, a prolific writer of Urdu verse who took 
prominent part in the Mushairas of Delhi also belonged to her 
court. John Thomas Jan , Louis Lezua Tauqir, Farasu and many others 
flourished in Sardhana and wrote poems under her auspices. Not 
only was Begum Sumru a patron of poets and litterateurs but she 
herself was proficient in Persian and Urdu as is testified by the 
various writers of the period. George Thomas, her famous General 
describes her in 1796 as follows: "Begum Sumru is about 45 years 
of age, small in stature but inclined to be plump. Her complexion 
is very fair, her eyes black, large and animated; her dress perfectly 
Hindustani and of the most costly material. She speaks the 
Persian and Hindustani language with fluency and in her conversa- 
tion is engaging, sensible and spirited. Brijendra Nath, in his "Life 
of Begum Sumru" has quoted the testimony of many writers about 
her proficiency in Persian and Urdu languages. Farasu has written 
a very large number of Qasidas in Persian which he presented to 
her on festivals and other important occasions and a number of 
poetical epistles in Persian with the object of gaining some favour 
or begging for some help or reward. Her own life was written in 
Persian verse by one Lala Gokul Chand, the Ehas Moonshi of the 
Begum, in 1824. There is no doubt that Begum Sumru took a keen and 
active interest in Persian and Urdu poetry and encouraged it by 
bestowing rewards in the best manner of oriental sovereigns. It is 
thus befitting that she should be mentioned here as a patron pf 
Indo-European poetry. 
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1. Nawab Zalaryab Khan 'Sahab/ 

Nawab Zafaryab Khan, poetically surnamed 'Sahab' was both 
a poet and a patron of poets. He has also played a minor role in 
the history of India of that period. 

His real name was Aloysius or Louis Reinhardt. He is also 
mentioned in the 'Depositions' relating to Dyce Sombre case as 
Louis Balthazar. He enjoyed the titles of Muzzaffaruddaula, 
Mumtazul Mulk Nawab and Nasratjung which according to 
Brijendra Nath, the author of the Life of Begum Sumru were secured 
at the request of Begum Sumru his step mother, after the death of 
her husband Sumru in 1778. 

Zafaryab Khan was the son of Sumru by a Mohammedan wife 
who probably later embraced the Christian faith and was known by 
the name of Dominica. J. Rose Troupe in 'Depositions', however, 
mentions that Zafaryab Khan was the son of Sumru by "an Indian 
wife who was a Hindu native of India of good family with whom 
General Sombre cohabited and who turned Roman Catholic and 
was probably called Dominica. She was called the Barra Bibi. 
Several years before her death, which took place at Sardhana 
about 1841 in the house of Baron SoJaroli, she became an imbecile, 
the result of her great grief at the loss of her son. The General 
was never married to her but had a son by her before he was 
married to the Begum. She lived in the Begum's palace though in 
a separate house. Raghellini, a servant of the Begum who had 
considerable knowledge of the family, speaks with some authority 
on the subject in the "Depositions." He says : "I cannot say whether 
Louis Balthazar was entitled by birth to succeed to his dominions 
and rights of his father. He was the son of the Burra Bibi who was 
a concubine and not the wife of General Sombre. Louis Baithazar 
never did succeed to the dominions of his father. When he married 
Bahu Begum she wished her husband to assert his rights. He 
endeavoured io do so but the Begum, being the stronger, kept 
possession of all the territory. Some people used to consider him 
of weak intellect and some did not. There were different opinions 
about him. Louis Balthazar was married to Miss Lefevre, the 
dauqhter of a Frenchman. Her mother was a native. She was 
then called in Hindustani Bahu Begum. I believe Juliana Reinhardt 
who was called Sahab Begum was married in or about 1806 to one 
George Alexander Dyce. He was the son of a British Officer but 
not one in the service of the Begum. The Begum wrote to Captain 
Ochterloney. the Resident at Delhi, to send her a good husband for 
Juliana and Captain Ochterloney because he had some differences 
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with the Begum, sent G. A. Dyce, the illegitimate son of a British 
officer. He was not approved by the Begum but Bahu Begum, the 
mother of Juliana, selected him. Out of regard to Juliana the Begum 
promoted the said George Alexander Dyce to be Colonel of her 
army on the death of Colonel Poethod." It must be mentioned ihat 
the statements of Raghellini and Rose Trump who were partisans, 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 

It is not known when Zafaryab Khan was born. He was 
baptised a Christian at Agra in 1781, on the same day with 
Begum Sumru. He died at Delhi a prisoner in 1803 A.D. and was 
buried by the side of his father in the old Roman Catholic Church 
Cemetery built by his father, his remains having been transferred 
from Delhi to Agra. 

After the death of Sumru his corps were continued in the name 
of Zafaryab Khan and his mother and they received • for their 
maintenance the sum of Rs. 65,000 per month. Begum Sumru who 
had passed into the harem of Sumru being very gifted, ambitious 
and with a forceful personality, took the command of Sumru's forces 
which is said to be 4,000 strong with 82 European officers. She was 
regularly installed in the charge by the Emperor Shah Alam and 
thus attained the dignity and power of an independent ruling 
princess with an army of her own. When she took command of 
the army her chief military officer was a German named Pauli. In 
1786, George Thomas entered her service and in 1787 he received a 
commission under Begum Sumru whp was an important figure in 
Delhi politics by that time. He rose to be her highest General in 1790 
when a young dashing, good-looking Frenchman named Levassoult 
entered her service. Lbvassoult soon rose in the estimation of 
his mistress by reason of his personal charm as well as his military 
prowess, and ingratiated himself in the good graces of the Begum. 
Her fondness and partiality created great jealousy amongst old 
officers and Thomas left in disgust in 1792. Levassoult continued 
to flourish and consolidate his position. So enamoured was 
the Begum that she secretly married him in 1793 with Roman 
Catholic rites, the ceremony being performed by the Rev. Father 
Gregorio, a Carmelite monk, wfth two brother officers and country- 
men of the bridegroom, Bernier and Saleur, as witnesses. The 
marriage was secret as the Begum did not wish to compromise her 
position by marrying one beneath her station. At the time of this 
marriage the Begum added the name of Nobilio to her Christian 
name Joanna. Levassoult was intensely disliked owing to his 
arrogance which increased with the power which he enjoyed as a 
favourite and the secret husband of the Begum. Even before his 
marriage he was reserved and refused to mix- freely with the - European 
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officers of the Begum whom he considered his inferior in birth and 
culture. After the marriage he objected to dining with the officers 
and refused to receive them at the table. The officers deeply 
resented this and regarded Levassoult as a paramour as the fact 
of marriage was kept secret. Levassoult furiher enraged the 
officers by procuring the degradation of Legois and rendered his 
degradation the more mortifying as his place was given to a junior 
officer. Legois was a friend of George Thomas who incurred the 
displeasure of the Begum and she was trying hard to compass his 
ruin and lead an attack on him. Legois strenuously opposed the 
Begum from the proposed hostilities. The soldiers remonstrated at 
this degradation of Legois but in vain and they soon broke out in 
open rebellion. The rebel army invited Zafaryab Khan, entered 
into negotiations with him and swore fidelity to him. The Begum 
thought her position unsafe in Sardhana. She appealed for pro- 
tection to Sir John Shore but not with much success. In October 
1795 the Begum prepared for flight and Levassoult and the Begum 
left — he on a charger and she in a palanquin — for Anupshahr (near 
Bulandshahr) where an English brigade was stationed. Zafaryab 
sent a detachment of cavalry to seize the Begum and Levassoult. 
At Khirwa, only five miles from Sardhana, the. pursuing col umn 
overtook them. They had agreed that either of them on learning 
the news of the other's decease should die by his or her hand. The 
Begum stabbed herself but the wound was not mortal. Levassoult 
thinking she was dead at once blew out his brains though he could 
have easily escaped. For three days the body lay bare io 
insults of the rabble. The Begum was taken captive and kept tied 
under a gun carriage for seven days exposed to the seething heat 
and a victim to the insults of the jeering mob. It is said that 
Zafaryab Khan sent two false letters to the British Commanding 
Officer at Anupshahr. Through the intervention of her friend and 
officer M. Saleur the Begum was released from her painful and 
humiliating position but she was still kept in confinement. She 
appealed to George Thomas who came to her rescue and restored 
her to liberty and power. She recovered her full powers in June or 
July 1796 after remaining for nearly a year in restraint. Zafaryab 
Khan retired to Delhi and remained virtually a prisoner. 

Zafaryab Khan has been described by historians as a man of 
weak intellect. It may be that Begum Samru, who was very ambi- 
tious and wanted to assume the control and command of her 
husband's army and possessions on his death wanted to deprive 
her step-son of his heritage, and so gave out this impression. She 
did finally succeed in her ambition and schemes. He is also called 
a scoundrel and a drunkard. It is not surprising that he behaved 
with cruelty in his treatment of] his step-mother as he can have 
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cherished no love for her, having lost control of the possessions and 
array of his father at the hands of the Begum. It was probably 
natural that he should take to drink and drown his sorrow in liquor. 
It was also the popular pastime of the noble man at that time. It 
is impossible to appraise his character accurately owing to scanty 
materials available and the tainted evidence in the Depositions. 
He was not a historical personage of any eminence and the histori- 
ans of the period have only made a passing reference to him. 
He is however mentioned as "a man of pleasant manners, clever in 
calligraphy, drawing (painting) and music." In Majmui Nagz it is 
said that he was in charge of the administration ^f Sardhana and a 
few parganas on the other side of the Jumna and Badshahpur. He 
is described as a man of great taste and discrimination, but 
pleasure-loving and a tormentor and an oppressor of men. 

Zafaryab Khan married a lady who is referred as Bahu Begum. 
He was survived by a daughter Julia Anne who married Colonel 
George Dyce, of which union the famous Dyce Sombre was born. 
Begum Samru was very kind and generous to the daughter of 
Zafaryab Khan. Though baptised a Christian Zafaryab Khan was 
partial to Muslim. beliefs as in one of his poems he invokes Ali. 

S ) I )■ ^ l [ i ^ ri cH] 

In one of his Maqtas he has also referred to Jesus Christ. 

It appears that Zafaryab Khan maintained himself in great 
state in Dehli. He composed verses and held Mushairas at his 
house in Delhi. He was a great patron of poets and many eminent 
celebrities composed and recited their qasidas in his honour. 
Naseer, the famous Urdu poet, the Ustad of Zouq, has writren a long 
laudatory poem in his honour and prays for the grant of a Khillat 
(a robe of honour) and money. The last lines are 

) ) ^ <22 f )’ ) y> s. ^7! i_jf }•> XiJ" 
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Bahadur Beg Ghalib has witten a long qasida of 45 lines in 
which he describes his munificence, accomplishments, love of poetry, 
qualities, graces, etc., in the usual terms of exaggeration and hyper- 
bole. A few lines are given below. 
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Farasu who describes himself as a nephew of Zafaryab Khan 
has written a number of qasidas and qitas in his honour and 
always invoked his help and received it. A detailed account will 
be found in the portion relating to Farasu. A few lines are quoted 
below. 
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It may be mentioned here that the poetical appellation of 
Zafaryab was Sahab and his title of Zafaryab " Victorious " has 
been well utilised by Farasu in his Maqta. 
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At his Mushairas the principal poets of Delhi used to congre- 
gate and recite their ghazals. Even poets of distinguished rank 
used to take part in these poetical assmblies. Nawab Azamud- 
daulah poetically surnamed Sarwar of Delhi who wrote a well 
known tazkira of Urdu poets which was a renowned book before 
the Mutiny and was a poet of some fame was a regular visitor. The 
other poets who participated were Farasu, Nasir, Maftun, Nishat, 
Aram, Qurban pupil of Firaq, Miran, Rafiq, Khairate Khan Dilsoz! 
Fana, Tamanna, Razi Khan Razi, Khan Sahab, Aseer, Ameenl 
Muhabbat, Qasir, Hasan, Mirza Buddhan Shafiq, Ashiq, Karcliand' 
Mun'im, Maqbul, Firaqi, Zaka, Munshi, Nami, Hidayat, Fitna, F akh rij 
Bekhud, Warusta, Ghalib Ali Khan Ghalib, Shouq. The poems of 
all those poets in prescribed metres or otherwise are found in the 
manuscript tazkira of Delhi poets entitled Shamsuzzaka compiled by 
Farasu in 1798 and presented to his maternal uncle Zafaryab Khan, 
There are also ghazals of Zafaryab Khan in the Misra Tarah. 
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In poetry he adopted the takhullus of Sahab and was the pupil 
of Khairati Khan Dilsoz, an Afghan resident of Aligarh, his com- 
panion and a poetical pupil of Shah Nasir. He used to drink wine 
heavily but was reputed to be very witty and humorous by 
nature. He died in 1825 near Jaipur. 

There are no complete ghazals of Sahab known to exis 
The Tazkiras quote only 3 or 4 stray lines. 

Ub J &> ^b £ JtfaS v_sl f ; tju a r l> L*T ^ 
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The last two lines are quoted only in Majmui Nagz. 

In the manuscript Tazkira, Shamsuzzaka, of Farasu are given 
seventeen ghazals which clearly belong to Zafaryab Khan Sahab in- 
cluding the one which has No. 2 above as an opening line. The 
manuscript is old, in places moth-eaten, but is on the -whole de- 
cipherable. It is also incorrectly written at places. Some of the 
ghazals of Sahab have been attributed to Farasu as the word 
Farasu is over written. I have given the fullest consideration and 
scrutiny and I have no hesitation to say that these ghazals are from 
the pen of Sahab. I summarise a few principal reasons. The 
ghazals occasionally bear the name of Sahab and Nawab Sahab in 
red ink as a heading. Sometimes the name Sahab is erased and 
the name Farasu inserted and if necessary the whole of the hemi- 
stich is altered to fit in the Takhullus Farasu. Sometimes Farasu is 
overwritten and the word Sahab is clearly discernible. Even 
when the Takhullus is altered Farasu has another ghazql in the 
same Tarah. The same liberty is taken with the ghazals pf Dilsoz. 
The ghazals of Sahab are inferior to Farasu in point of merit. The 
interpolations where made are clumsily executed and obvious to the 
eye. Many of the lines of Sahab are incomprehensible. It is need- 
less to dilate on the various reasons. The ghazals after a consi- 
deration both of external and internal evidence clearly belong to 
Zafaryab Khan. 

As a poet Zafaryab Khan cannot claim any great distinction. He 
has a remarkable command of the language and writes with confidence 
in the stiff metres and difficult radifs which were the order of the day 
and in Which Nasir- excelled so well. There is little poeticol merit. 
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His stock in trade in poetry is the usual conceits, metaphors and 
similes which are conventional with the poets of the period. One 
need not look for any sweetness, poignancy and pathos in his 
ghazals. They are intellectual gymnastics. A selection from his 
poems will be found elsewhere but a few of his best lines are given 
below. 
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2. Francois Gotlieb Koine ' Farasoo ' 
1777-1861 A.D. 


The one outstanding name in the annals of Anglo-Indian poetry 
is Farasu. He has many claims for distinction. His literary output 
in verse is very considerable, a portion of which only has been 
retrieved from the limbo of oblivion ; he wrote with equal facility 
and command over language in Urdu and Persian and to a certain 
extent in Bhasha; he practised every form of poetry such as 
qasidas, masnavis, qitas, ghazals, poetical epistles, Hazliat (humour- 
ous poems many of them plumbing the depths of obscenity) ; he 
belonged to the earliest batch of Anglo-Indian poets for he had 
already established his reputation as a poet in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century; he is the compiler of aTazkira which throws 
some light on the poets of the period and illumines the obscurity of 
that age of Anglo-Indian poetry. 

There is no detailed information about his life or career. 
Whatever was possible has been gleaned from his poetical works. 
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the Masnavi of Shore, his daughter's son, the Mutiny accounts of 
1857, the tombstone on his grave, the historical books of the period, 
the Depositions of Dyce Sombre, the church history and works of 
kindred interest. All the available material has been woven into a 
narrative and his life has been reconstructed from this rather meagre 
data. 


The tomb of Farasu has been erected at Harchandpur, District 
Meerut, by his grandson Shore and the inscription runs as follows:— 
"On 15th July 1861 Mr. Farasu Koine Sahab died at the age of 84 
of cholera and dysentery." He was thus born about 1777 A.D. In 
his dewan in manuscript he describes himself "as Mr. Francois 
Gotlieb, son of John Augustine Gotlieb Koine German Alliman, an 
European. This insignificant being and an ignoramus was born in 
India and was brought up here under the care of his Khalu 
(mother's sister's husband) Nawab Zafaryab Khan Muzaffar Junj 
son of Sumru Sahab Alliman. From his infancy he has practised 
the art of writing poetry and recitation of poetry and he has now 
reached the state of manhood ". In Sprenger's catalogue Farasu is 
described thus " Dewan i Faransoo : the author of this dewan 
Francoise Quense, son of Augustine, was attached to the court of 
the celebrated Begum Sumru, Princess of Sardhana. He was a 
pupil of Khairati Khan Dilsoz and wrote graceful verse. A volu- 
minous writer, he left behind " a camel load of works ", " The 

dewan is very rare." There are no details given in any contem- 
porary or later Urdu tazkiras. In the Dyce Sombre Depositions 
Major Raghelini on page 176 speaks of "Froncois Koine as a ser- 
vant of the Begum; he was a pensioner of Dyce Sombre ". In the 
"Bengal Past and Present" Serial No. 80, October to December 1930, in 
the Editor's Note Book occurs the following passages " When still 
about 35 miles from Meerut he (Major-General T. W. Holland) came 
to a village which he calls Khekra and there found Franzoo Sahab 
who had already received a party of fugitives from Delhi and sent 
them up to Meerut. His host, who spoke Hindustani, in preference 
to English was one Francis Cohen, the son of an Indian woman and 
"some German adventurer who came to India in the 18th century 
and was in the Marhatta service." He followed his father in the 
same service and received a pension from the British Government 
in 1806 He had then joined the Begum Sumru and spent many 
years at Sardhana. After the Begum's death in 1836 he entered 
the British service and was a revenue collector for sixteen years. 
At the time of Lt. Holland's visit he was 85 years of age and was 
the owner of several villages. His two grandsons were with him : 
their father is described as a descendant of Mr. Pesch, a French 
emigre". Though the name is variously spelt further light is 
thrown on Farasoo Sahab and the help he gave to the English fugi- 
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tives from Delhi during the Mutiny by the articles of Major Bullock 
in Bengol Past and Fresent, Vol. XI Part II, Serial No. 82, April-June 
1931 and by the Masnavi and Waqai Hairat Afza of Shore. The 
narratives in the Annals of the Indian Rebellion contain accounts 
given by General T. W. Holland, by one of ' the officers of 38th 
Bengal Native Light Infantry and by Surgeon Stanlake Henry 
Basson of the Delhi Garrison and they describe Farasso Sahab as 
Mr. Francis Cohan. The details given clearly establish the identity 
of Farasu Sahab. Sir Walter Lawrence in his autobiography 
(Story of My Life 1928) refers to him when he speaks of a German 
who had established himself as a headman of a village between 
Delhi and Meerut who sheltered and saved two Englishwomen in 
the Mutiny, though even so the old man's services are understated. 
The testimonials granted by various European fugitives are referred 
to in Shore's Waqat Hairat Afza and are probably preserved in the 
family of Shore whose representative is Mr. Leo Puech Special 
Magistrate, Meerut. In Blunt's Christian Tombs and Monuments on 
page 18 there is an inscription relating to a tomb at Sardhana 
which runs as follows : — 

"1821. Koine G., Major. Sacred to the memory of Major 
Gotlieb Koine, Native of Poland, born Sunday, 25th December A.D. 
1745, died Sunday P. M., 11th September 1821. who was in the 
service of Her Highness Begum Sombre for 50 years, the last 32 of 
which as Collector of Budhana. He lived and died with reputation 
of an honest man and a pious Christian." It is not known how he 
was related to Francois Koine but there is no doubt that he was 
related to him, probably an uncle, looking to the disparity in age of 
the two. 

As regards the domestic details of Farasu, very little is known. 
He has claimed in many places to be the son of the sister of Zafar- 
yab's wife. He has addressed a number of qasidas, qitas and 
poetical epistles to Zafaryab Khan and Begum Sumru in some 
of which he has clearly alluded to this relationship. In many 
of his poems he refers to his pension which he received 
from Begum Sumru, and he asks for an increase or payment of 
arrears or extra money to pay off his creditors or cash and cloth 
for winter and rewards on the occasion of Christian festivals. A 
few such lines deserve to be quoted. 
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From the above quotations it will appear that Farasu for the most 
part lived at Delhi and that he was a pensioner of Begum Sumru 
getting about Rs. 200 and that his father and grandfather were 
servants of Sumru. In one of his qitas he prays for permission to 
appear in Begum's presence at all times without let or hindrance. 
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A few more details can be gleaned from his poetical epistles. To 
Major Louis Derridon he has written a number of letters. In one of 
them be writes about the birth of his son. 
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In another letter to Major Louis Derridon he writes. ■* 

^3L*Jo A. Jfa. £ ^ <$ *Ski 

It appears from the last quotation that Major Louis Derridon's 
sister was married to Farasoo. Major Louis Derridon is 

described as a half-bred Frenchman and brother-in-law to 
General Perron who married his sister. Major Derridon comman- 
ded a battalion in Hessing's Corps and was present at the batlle 
of Ujjain when Holkar defeated four of Scindhia's battalions and 
killed nearly all their officers. In this action Derridon was taken 
prisoner and Colonel Hessing paid Rs. 40,000 to ransom him from 
Holkar. Derridon then left Maratha service and received a high 
appointment in the army of Perron in 1 802. He was at Agra when 
the fort was captured by General Lake in 1803. Lady Fanny Parkes 
mentions that Major Louis Derridon was living in Koil in 1838 in a 
house formerly the property of General Perron. His grandsons 
were the owners of .the same property as late as 1871. Major Derri- 
don died in 1 845 and his estates were divided amongst his heirs 
most of whom wjre in 1875 in comparative poor circumstances in 
Agra. There are now two representatives, one in Koil who selis 
inks and the other in Meerut who lives on the charity of ‘the church. 
The Derridon family was closely related to the family of Farasu 
and Shore. 

There is a letter addressed to one Mamola Ian who is describ- 
ed as his wife's sister by Farasu. She was very young and fond 
of dolls and Farasu mentions about his two daughters. 

^ usA'*"’ ^ &&&*& jf yit'f- 

IxU ^ (j*f US 

i*^ * J>«- <=& £ p ^ f f* 
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One of these daughters was the mother of Shore — Madeline 
Puech. 


There are also poetical epistles addressed to James Gardner of 
Kasganj who it appears was on friendly terms and appreciated 
poetry and probably wrote poetry. 


<j/ t'V* 5 i* 1 -’ ^ 

fe. )0 X/ 
Jib. b 8j ,-.)La ,J 


^Al> ux'dj J^ ja jZfSj ^ 

)i ^ <_$/ & A. f> 

JU ; | <j*b (? 

(P X t— >1 y*u 


He also wrote a number of poetic letters to one Augustine 
(probably Augustine de Sylva, "Maftoon" of Agra) who appears to 
be a very great friend and also a poet. 


^ u^Ls JiU yA& 

There are also letters in Persian verse addressed to Jan Sahab who 
probably is John Thomas, to a Signior Neville, to a Mr. Francis 
and to a 'Moonshi Sahab' in which he shows his interest in poul- 
try and asks him to enquire about good quality of Madeira fowl 
and tells him that he has arranged his matter regarding the Patwari 
in Budhana. It would appear that Major Koine who was Collector 
of Budhana was a close relation of Farasu Sahab. i From one of the 
letters it appears that he went to Hardwar with Begum Sumru and 
that he also intended to undertake a trip to Calcutta with Francis. 
There are three or four letters addressed to his beloved but no 
name is mentioned. She is evidently a dancing girl of Delhi as 
there is a reference to her musical talents. 


Farasu had in his keeping a Hindu lady known as Bakhti Bai 
who is described as his unmarried wife, and as having lived with 
him for sixty years in Shore's Masnavi. It was she to whom he 
bequeathed all his property. It would appear that Farasu's son 
died early for there Is no trace of him and his sister. From the 
masnavis in his kulliyat it is learnt that Farasu accompanied the 
Begum in her shooting expeditions. 

In the first ’qasida in praise of the Begum which is in Urdu but 
with Persian verses freely interspersed, it appears that Farasu was 
also employed by the Raja of Bharatpur, and that he was complaining 
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about the arrears of pay there which amounted to one year and a 
few months. 

fja.hu Jjf flag jjUjf v«ajl yi yyi^y^i e>-5f /V 

It would also appear that Farasu was present at the siege and 
capture of Bharatpur in 1826, He wrote a very long Qasida in 
praise of Lord Combermere and Sir Charles Metcalfe running to 550 
lines in which he states that he was present on that occasion and 
prays for employment by the British. 

jL^a^b^a. ^ iff y{ Jfjaf 

5 ^ y 6 X- r$° {J"l c/y 4 J3) 
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In fact Farasu had ever been pressing the Begum to recommend 
him for employment into the British Service. 

U*/ &.\ (ji'* \y*a.y*eh$ yy$ ^ *■- j 

fi 

8J.S* l£> j <£ »— J jj- ^j^a. UbJ 13 J.j\ A j^y* 

hf j*15 ji<* jC>] (j)&; j** / JJja. X j! jjS* «i?3P*' 

It was probably the result of his persistent importunities that the 
Begum recommended Farasu who obtained employment with the 
British and held the post of a Tahsildar. The Begum however con- 
tinued to show him consideration and allowed him a pension after 
he had served in the Sardhana State as stated by Shore in his 
Masnavi. 

X (_)i* <=£~; <3 j»* jjhj UU g£S ^Ufc 

1 j! L' Qi" 4 fji !**■ Qj) ^3 

^ ^ Sr^ e I \)i If*" yi jjl ij/b> p^hi euljUe 

From the article of Bullock it appears that "Francois Cohen or 
Faranzoo Sqhab followed his father in the service of the same power 
( Maratha Service) and to have received a pension from the British 
Government in 1806. After this he entered the service of the Begum 
Sumru at Sardhana where he served many years. On the death of 
the Begum in lanuary 1836 he was employed as a Revenue Collec- 
tor ( Tahsildar) for 16 years. In 1857 being then 85 years of age 
and the owner of the several villages in the Meerut District he gave 
succour to various refugees from the Delhi mutineers" It is not known 
on what authorities this statement is based. There can be no doubt 
about the age of Farasu, At the time of the Mutiny he was 80 years 
old. From the internal evidence furnished by the dewan, and 
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I have been able to hunt up no other authority it appears that he 
■was employed by the Rajah of Bharatpur, a Jat and not a Maratha 
State; that his father and grand-father were both in the Begum's service, 
and that he himself was a pensioner of the Begum. This pension was 
probably given in the first place in view of the service rendered 
by his father and his own relationship with Nawab Zafaryab Khan. 
It appears that he was at one time a Tahsildar in the British service, 
but at what period cannot be determined. It also seems certain 
that at some time or other he was in the Executive service of the 
Begum, a Collector 'AmiT, We do know for certain, however, that 
at the time of the Mutiny he had retired, and was the proprietor of 
a number of villages. In Baghpat Tahsil Meerut there is 
still a Farasu gate. Possibly Farasu was a Tahsildar in Meerut 
district. After retirement he lived the life of a Zamindar and carried 
on-money lending business on a small scale. 

During the mutiny he helped Lt, ( afterwards Major-General ) 
T. W, Holland of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry and Lt. George 
Forrest of the Veterinary establishment with his wife and three daugh- 
ters. Forrest was a private soldier in 1818 and was one of the 
'Devoted Nine' who blew up the Delhi magazines for which he re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross and was the father of Sir George Forrest 
the historian. He had also helped Lt.-Colonel Knyvette, Lt. M. 
Proctor and Lt. H. Gambier af the 38 Bengal Native Light Infantry • 
Captain G. Forrest, Mrs. and Misses Forrest mentioned above ; Lt. 
Vibrat ; Lt. Salkeld, Bengal Engineers ; Lt. W. Wilson, Artillery; 
Mrs. Fraser and Mr. Marshall; Surgeon Stanlake and Henry Batson. 
He was severely beaten and wounded during the Mutiny by the 
local ruffians and rebels for sheltering refugees and giving help to 
fugitives and arrived in that condition to Meerut. In view of his 
services he was rewarded handsomely and his grandson Shore was 
appointed an Assistant Salt Patrol in the British service. 

The Kuliyat of Farasu is in Lala Sri Ram's Library. It is a 
voluminous manuscript but is incorrectly copied and leaves many 
gaps. The handwriting is also not legible in many places and the 
words are sometimes wrongly written. 

I. The name of the dewan is "Gunbad i Geti Numa" and con* 
tains Qasidas mosty in praise of Begum Sumru and some in 
praise of Zafaryab Khan and they run to 240 pages. 

II. On the three margins of these Qasidas is book in Persian 
prose and he has named it Jam Jams he d Numa. It is divided 
into seven parts. 

(a) Yaid Baiza Part I on education of children. 
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(b) Nasim i Janfiza Part II on words addressed to young 

men. 

(c) Asai Musa Part III on words addressed to old men. 

(d) Daman I Sahra Part IV on the subject of love and 

lovers. 

(e) Maqulat I Taala Part V on Sufism and knowledge 

of God. 

(f) Ishrat un Nissa Part VI on the Various postures of cohabi- 

tation. 

(g) Ishq Afza Part VII on love stories. 

III. After the Qasidas and the various parts of Jam i Jahan Numa 
on the margins are the satires and obscene poems. 

IV. The poetical epistles are collected under the title of Nazm 
Insha or Nasim i Dilkusha. 

V. Then follow 14 Masnavis, the last one being in Persian. 

VI. In the sixth part are grouped the Hindi Dohras. 

VII. Dewan i Farsi. 

VIII Intkhab i Farsi. 

IX. Nazm Dewan i Hazliat. (Dewan of poems humorous). 

X. Nazm Dewan i Ghazliat in various poetic artifices and sanaats 

XI. A long congratulatory poem on the Capture of the Fort of 
Bharatpur. 

XII. A collection of poems of different authors entitled Shamsuz- 
zaka compiled about 1792 A. D. 

Farasu has written a large number of Qasidas; They are 
mostly in praise of Begum Sumru and are cast in a conventional 
mould. There is the usual praise of sword, archery, bravery, 
horse, tents, palaces, personal beauty, furniture, generosity, justice, 
mercy, the army and other noble attributes and graces. There is the 
usual prayer for her long life and prosperity and a request either for 
preferment or a reward. The opening description of the Qasidas — the 
Tashbib — takes many forms. Some times it refers to a garden (Ba- 
haria) and some t'mes it is of astrological interest. There are 
Qasidas on the grant of titles to the Begum by Shah Alam ; on the 
occasions of Dashera, Basant, 'Id Pasko', ‘Natal', Christian testivals 
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of Roman Catholics, on her recovery from illness, and Id. There are 
also many qitas begging forgiveness of the Begum and praying for 
reward or payment of arrears. There are no less than 13 poems 
■on Basant festival. There are also a few qasidas and qitas in praise 
of Nawab Zafaryab Khan which must have been written before 
-1803 when he died. There are also qasidas in praise of British 
officers such as Lord Combermere, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Fraser 
Resident, Delhi and Mr. Starling. The Qasida in praise of Lord Com- 
bermere runs to 550 lines, probably a record. In many of these 
qasidas and qitas Farasu has indulged in self praise. A few lines 
may be quoted here. 


U? cfc K ^ 

jtfUJ cJU at '*** 

Ml uiU Jy>\ ^ tji* J? 

f*?l 'J oft 3 J) X 


^Joyb }j‘J jClj, 
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There is no doubt that Farasu was a Court poet of Begum 
Sumru and presented laudatory poems on numerous notable occa- 
sions. When writing of Hindu festivals he used Hindi words with 
great dexterity and appositeness and his various poems on Basant 
reveal his remarkoble knowledge of Hindi. He was also proficient 
in Persian and also knew a little Arabic for in one of the poems he ' 
has intercalated an Arabic verse. The Persian verses are freely 
interspersed in his Urdu poems. In a qita begging for forgiveness 
and addressed to the Begum he writes. 

as f/ 4*} f 3 X j 1 ** 4 

) lax»J| WJ ifui jyiQi* Ja.X 

The qasidas bear witness to the great poetical powers of Farasu 
and his great command over language. A selection from his qasidas \ 
will be found elsewhere. 


The Jam Jahan Numa is written in excellent fluent prose and 
is an eloquent testimony to his great knowledge of Persian. A se- 
lection is given at another place. 

The satires are on a drunkard, fleas entitled <n* : 
hail and rain, on itches, on a prostitute, a Bhatyari, and 

three on catamites. These poems are written in humorous styleand 
the las* five are absolutely obscene and not worthy of any quotation. 
•A few readable quotations are given else where. It will appear 
that Farasu had also a sense of humour and could write with caus- 
tic wit. The obscenity belongs to that period and probably few 
.poets escaped it. 
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The poetical epistles run to 50 pages and are valuable for a 
few details of autobiographical interest. They were written at 
various periods and are addressed to Nawab Zafaryab Khan, Begu 
Sumru, Major Louis Derridon, Augustine (probably Augustine de 
Sylva of Agra), James Garan (Gardner), Francis, Jan Sahab (John 
Thomas) Mamolo Jan, to his beloved, and others. The vesres are 
compact and flowing. Many of them are in short metres. A 
selection from a few letters will be found elsewhere. 

The masnavis are numerous and number fourteen. They are 
named as follows — Kashish i Ishq, Chirag Khanai Ishq, Gulshani 
Ishq, Matlai Nur, Ifrat Nishat, Sharmai Aram, Andohzada, Atishi 
Sauda, Dasht Mubbara, Shamoi i Anwar, Alam i Shauq, Sarmai Bahar. 
Humorous verses in the form of a Masnavi 

Tambihul ghaflin. These Masnavis cover 300 pages With four lines in 
one page. It is impossible to discuss them individually or to dis- 
cribe them in detail. Space would not permit it nor will it be a 
profitable occupation. The Masnavis contain digressions and 
copious quotations. The Masnavis Shamai Anwar contains quota- 
tions from Masnavi Moulana Rum. In the Masnavis Chirag Khanai 
Ishq are ghazals of Insha Juraat and Mushaffi. Incidentally it 
appears that Farasu had a ver} high opinion of Insha for in a qita 
he mentions the various leading poets of the periods and he regards 
Insha the best of his age. A few of the Masnavis refer to the shoot- 
ing expeditions of the Begum. 

The Dohras in Hindi run to 64 pages. They contain a profusion 
of Hindi words. Many of them are versified aphorisms. One of 
them is 

1*1; 5 ;*■***?. ^ $ V'"' 

A selection from these Dohras will be found elsewhere. 

The Persian dewan is arranged alphabetically and occupies 80 
pages but many pages are unwritten and ghazals are incomplete. 
Some of the ghazals are written on the ghazals of Hafiz and other 
leading lights of Persian poetry. Farasu had a complete mastery 
over the language and uses it wPh supreme confidence and skill. 
A few ghazals will be found elsewhere. 

Then follow a few pages of obscene ghazals and Mukhammas. 
They are prurient reading and call a blush of shame. 

There are 12 pages of ghazals written in the 
an artifice very popular in those days. A few lines are quoted. 

j\) B lS*)) /' I--'* ^ 
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The last seven pages are a congratulatory poem on the victory 
of the British at Bharatpur. The opening line is 

S. J [ e\ 
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The Shamsuzzaka, the symposium of ghazals, compiled by 
Farasu is very valuable. It was compiled by him when he was 18 
years of age and was presented to Nawab Zafaryab Khan who was 
residing at Delhi. The^ghazals have been written on a set Misra 
Tarah and are probably a record of Mushairas held at the house 
of Nawab Zafaryab Khan. The ghazals of the following poets are 
recorded : Dilsoz, Farasoo, Nasir Dehlvi, Maqbul, Nishat, Qurban 
pupil of Firaq, Mir an, Zafar Dehlvi, Rafiq, Aram, Tamanna, Syed Razi 
Khan Sahab, Asir, Amin, Muhabbat, Qasir, Hasan, Mirza Budahan 
Shafiq; Ashiq, Herchand of Sardhana, Munaam, Firaq who wrote in 
Persian, Zaka, Munshi, Nami. Hidayat Fitna, Fakhri, Bekhud, Warus- 
ta and Ghalib Ali Khan Ghalib. All these poets were residents of 
Delhi and they attended the Mushairas of Zafaryab Khan and 
recited the ghazals in Tarah. Those like Zafar who did not attend 
the Mushaira probably composed the ghazals and sent them to be 
recited. Many of the poets were personal friends and companions 
of Zafaryab Khan and partook of his bounty. A few like Aram 
Aseer and Herchand fall in this category. This book has furnished 
to us the ghazals of Zafaryab Khan and Balthazar Asir which were 
otherwise lost to us. Nasir Dehlvi has written a long Qasida in 
honour of Zafaryab Khan. 

The Urdu ghazals of Farasu are taken from this Tazkira, from 
the selection published by Hasrat Mohani who probably copied 
them from some bayaz which is now untraced and from the bayaz 
of Shore Sahab which contains eight ghazals. A number of ghazals 
are also interspersed in the Kuliyat of Farasu but there is no sepa- 
rate dewan of Urdu ghazals in it except the dewan in Sanaat Tajnis 
Mukarar. 

Farasu consulted Khairati Khan Dilsoz, an Afghan who lived 
in Aligarh and was the pupil in poetry of Shah Nasir. He was a 
companion of Nawab Zafaryab Khan. He died about 1825 in 
Jaipur. He used to drink very hard and had a rich vein of humour. 

It is a pity that the poems of Farasu were never collected to- 
gether or published during his lifetime or by his grandson who 
inherited his property and assiduously published all, that he him- 
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self wrote. His poetic output is very considerable but it lacks 
polish. There can be no doubt about his being a master of both 
Urdu and Persian verse. His verses are fluent and vigorous but they 
are not always flawless. 

Farasu is an outstanding personality in Anglo-Indian poetry and 
a representative and selected portion of his works would vie with 
any dewan of a good second class poet of Urdu literature. His 
range is remarkable. His was a towering personality but his works 
suffer from the blemish of unrevised over — production. At his best 
there is none who surpasses him and few that can match him. 

John Smidt. 

There is only one Matla or an opening line of ghazal of John 
Smidt which is quoted by "Shore" and recorded in his Bayaz. 
This bayaz is written by "Shore" himself and he has collected selec- 
ted poems and verses of many Urdu and Persian writers. The 
verse is : — 

)*> 5I 4 ? 5- of o f ; si^ 

The only reference to John Smidt is in the first dewan of 
George Puech Shore which contains a qasida of 41 lines. It was 
written by Shore in honour of John Smidt before 1872 when probab- 
ly he visited Meerut. He was a Tahsildar of Mauranipur district 
Jhansi. It appears from the qasida that he was a native of Agra. 

^ ^ h <s$) The qasida contains no other details 

about his life or career except the conventional praise about his 
sagacity, administration, bravery, justice, kind heart, etc. 

He is however no relation of Hakim Smith alias Pearay Sahab 
who was a doctor at Bikaner and who, after retirement, settled at 
Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE INDO-ITALIAN POETS OF URDU AND PERSIAN, 


1. Colonel lean Baptiste Pilose "Jan" 

2. Major Julian Filose "Talib" 

3. Sir Florence Filose "Matlub" 

1. Colonel Jean Baptiste De La Fontaine Filoze "Jan" 

The Filose family of Gwalior has played an important part in 
the history of Central India and has produced three known poets of 
repute. The name of the family is also spelt Filoze, Filose and 
Felose but the spelling now finally adopted is Filose. The founder 
of the family in India was an Italian by the name of Michael Filose 
who arrived in Calcutta about the year 1770 A.D. He is noticed on 
page 354 (Appendix) by Compton in his European Military Adven- 
turers of Hindustan and is described "as a low bred Neapolitan of 
worthless character, yet not without a certain address and cunning 
that enabled him to advance his interests. In his native country 
he followed the calling of a muleteer before he enlisted in the 
French army and came out to Madras, from whence, after several 
vicissitudes he made his way to Delhi, and enlisted in the Rana of 
Gohad's service, in the corps commanded by Madoc. He made the 
friendship of one Monsieur La Fontaine who held a high office 
under Ali Gohur, the titular Emperor of Delhi in Calcutta and who 
secured for him an employment under the Nawab of Oudh. Michael 
Filose was stationed at Fyzabad, the then capital of Oudh, and there 
in March 1775 his first child who was christened as lean Baptiste 
was born." According to another authority however, Jean Baptiste 
was born in 1773 at Gohad, The inscription on the tomb of Jean 
Baptiste in the Filose family Garden at Gwalior quoted by Bullock in 
Bengal Past and Present states that he died on 2nd May 1846 aged 
72, and it is probable that the date given by Compton approximates 
more to accuracy. Compton continues "In 1 782 when the Rana was 
defeated by Scindhia and his battalions broken up, Michael Filoze lost 
his employment and after serving for about eight years in one of the 
Native States of Southern India he returned to Hindustan and was 
appointed by De Boigne to the command of a battalion in his First 
Brigade. In 1793 he had been selected to accompany Madhoji 
Scindhia to the Deccan and later on he succeeded to get his batta- 
lion made into a separate command, independent of De Boigne's. 
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It formed the nucleus of the corps he raised, which eventually 
numbered eleven battalions." In 1797 Michael Filoze found it pru- 
dent to fly from Poona under a charge of traitorous conduct which 
has been condemned by historians like Drugeon, Grant Duff and 
Compton. He set out for Europe from Bombay leaving the Com- 
mand of his battalions to his sons, but died, whether on the voyage 
or after his arrival in Europe is not specified. 

When Michael Filoze hastily resigned Scindhia's service and 
left Poona the command of his eleven battalions was divided bet- 
ween his two sons Fidile and lean Baptiste Filoze. Fidile has been 
described by Compton as a "Son of Michael Filoze by a Native 
woman/' Fidile re tained eight of these battalions with him in the 
Deccan and sent three only to his brother Baptiste who was in 
Delhi. In 1798 he and George Hessing arrested a Ghatge Rao 
under orders from Scindhia with great dexterity. In 1801 he ac- 
companied Daulat Rao Scindhia to Malwa but two of his battalions 
were defeated and dispersed, one at Ujjain and the other at Nuri. 
The remaining six battalions took part in the battle of Indore in 
1801 and directly afterwards "Fidele was accused of a foul act of 
treachery in having fired into Sutherland's troops as they advanced. 
It was asserted that he had entered into a secret understanding 
with Holkar, and on these grounds he was seized and confined. 
According to one account he cut his throat in prison in order to 
avoid the disgrace of condign punishment, but another states that 
the act was done in a fit of delirium following fever," 

"Colonel Jean Baptiste De La Fontaine Filozefknown to Indians 
as Jan Batteejis and poetically surnamed Jan was born in 1773 at 
Gohad and was named after De La Fontaine a Frenchman and a 
fellow officer of his father, Michael. When his father, whose youn- 
ger son he was, fled the country, Baptiste was in Delhi, where his 
brother Fidile sent him three of the eleven battalions they had in- 
herited and to these Baptiste added three more which he raised in 
Hindustan. This force assisted in the war against George Thomas 
in 1801, but was in a sorry state of discipline and extremely in- 
subordinate, the three original battalions being on one occasion 
expelled from Delhi by the Emperor Shah Alam's orders on account 
of their atrocious conduct. After the fall of Georgegarh Baptist- 
who, according to Thomas' Memoirs, carried on a traitorous corres- 
pondence with him— returned to Delhi and Smith says that Perron 
procured the transfer of these six battalions to his command by 
intrigue, and that they formed the foundation of the Fourth Brigade. 
This was probably so, for in 1802 Baptiste proceeded to Ujjain to 
take over the command of the Deccan battalions rendered vacant 
by the suicide of his brother. When war broke out with the English 
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Baptiste's force consisted of eight battalions of infantry, 500 cavalry 
and 45 guns. Four of these were beaten and dispersed at Assaye 
under Dupont, and Baptiste, with the remaining four, escaped a 
similar fate by the circumstance of his having been left to guard 
Ujjain. When Baptiste heard of Scindhia's crushing defeat, he 
saved himself by hurrying off to Rajputana, but rejoined the Prince 
on the conclusion of the war and remained in his service for many 
years afterwards, being the single military adventurer of Hindustan 
who survived the disasters of 1803. In Broughton's "Mahratta 
Camp'' there are several references to Baptiste Filoze whose cir- 
cumstances in 1803 were far from happy, for serious disturbances 
were constantly occurring in his corps, which was seldom out of a 
state of regular mutiny, owing to the men being in arrears of pay, 
and the tyrannical treatment they experienced from Baptfste. On 
one occasion he was removed from the command and suffered 
humiliating treatment, but later on was reinstated, through the in- 
terest of friends at court, who described him as "one of the greatest 
Generals of the day", which elicited the retort from Scindhia "that 
he had generally found these very great Generals were also very 
great rogues." In Colonel Sleeman's "Rambles of an Indian official" 
occurs an interesting reference : ''After the Dusera festival in 

November every year the Pindaris go 'kingdom taking' as regularly 
as English gentlemen go partridge shooting on the 1st of Septe mb er 
I may give as a specimen the excursion of Jean Baptiste Filoze who 
sallied forth on such an expedition at the head of division of Scin- 
dhia's Army just before the Pindari War. From Gwalior he pro- 
ceeded to Kerowlee and took from the chief of that territory the dis- 
trict of Subughar yielding four lakhs annually. He then took the 
territory of the Rajah of Chundeylee, one of the oldest of the Bun- 
delcund chiefs, which yielded about seven lakhs of Rupees. The 
Rajah got an allowance of Rs. 40,000 a year. He then took the 
territories of Rajahs of Raghooghur, and Bahadargurh, yielding three 
lakhs a year and the three princes got Rs. 50,000 a year for their 
subsistence amongst them. He then took Lopar, yielding two lakhs 
and a half and assigned the Rajah Rs. 25,000. He then took Garha 
Kotlah whose chief gets subsistence from the British Government. 
Baptiste had just completed his 'kingdom taking' (Mulkgiri) when 
our armies took the field against the Pindaris and on the termina- 
tion of the war in 1817 all these acquisitions were confirmed and 
guaranteed to Scindhia." Writing in 1833 Colonel Sleeman adds: 
"The present Gwalior force consists of three regiments of infantry 
under Colonel Alexander, six under Appaji, eleven under Colonel 
Jacob, and five under Colonel Jean Baptiste Filoze." 

Baptiste remained in Gwalior till the breaking out of hostilities 
between the ruling Scindhia and the English in 1843. He was then 
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the Commander-in-Chief of the State Army which consisted of 

30.000 regular troops and the famous park of artillery which had 
remained with it since the days of De Boigne. Just before the 
battles of Maharajpur and Panniar, it is stated by Compton, "Bapti- 
ste arranged that he should t>e locked up by his own men so as to 
avoid fighting the English. The reason of this was that he had 

40.000 rupees invested in Company's paper. With the exception of the 
two, all the other officers of the army withdrew from the contest, 
knowing the hopelessness of the success. The war was begun and 
concluded with these two battles both fought on the same day and 
after it Baptiste and his officers were removed from their commands 
and employment of every kind. Thus Baptiste's career is traced 
for forty-seven years in the service of Scindhia, a record no other 
military adventurer can boast of." 

This is the account based on the authority by Compton, but an 
article by "Hyderabad" in the columns of the "Statesman" alleged to 
be founded on the Pilose family records supplied to him gives a different 
version and shows Michael Filose the founder of the family in India in 
a different light to that of the former accounts. Relevant quotations 
are given below. "Michael Filose was the first of his line to come 
to India. The Filoses lived at Castellamare near Naples where they 
were prominent bankers and merchants. Michael arrived of 
Calcutta in 1770 on one of his father's ships ; and soon made the 
acquaintance of Jean Baptiste De La Fontaine a French soldier of 
fortune who was then on leave in Calcutta. As De La Fontaine 
held out high hopes of military employment, the young Italian 
decided to remain in India ; and his friend's endeavours soon resul- 
ted in his obtaining a post in the service of the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh. Fyzabad was his headquarters ; and here it is believed, 
he married in or before 1774 Miss Magdalena Morris, a Scots 
woman. Their eldest son was born at Fyzabad in March 1775 and 
named John Baptiste after his father's friend. A year later the 
child was baptised at Agra by the Rev. Father Vindele S. J. Shortly 
after the birth of his son, Michael Filose resigned the Nawab 
Wazir's service and entered that of the Rana of Gohad, leaving his 
wife at Agra where their second son Fidile, was born. When the 
Maharaj Madho Rao Scindia first raised a force drilled on Europe an 
lines and commanded by European officers Michael quitted the 
Rana's employ to join the Maratha forces ; and was given the com- 
mand of a regiment which he gradually increased till it became 
a strong brigade. John Baptiste Filose was adopted as a son by 
Jean Baptiste De La Fontaine and taken to Calcutta where he was 
taught French and Italian. Four years later De La Fontaine retur- 
ned to Calcutta and finding his ward had made good progress 
removed him from school and brought him back to Delhi where he 
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received instruction in Persian, Arabic and military subjects. At 
twelve years old, the boy looked more than his age and it was 
then he won his spurs. Bhambu Khan, Nawab of Saharanpur, re- 
belled and the Emperor gave orders to De La Fontaine to despatch 
a force against him. Young Filose at once offered to lead the 
expedition quoting the Persian couplet: — 


"When the sword is in the sheath its temper is unknown' 
The pearl of price is unvalued till hung in the ear." 


"De La Fontaine was at last persuaded to give him the command 
and taking off his sword gave it to him with the words: "Take this my 
lad as your commission ; and win or die With two regiments of 
infantry, four guns and some horsemen John Baptiste set out, deli- 
vered a spirited attack and put to flight the forces of the Nawab 
after two hours fighting although they outnumbered their assailants 
by three to one and thus established his reputation as a soldier and 
a leader. In 1794 Mahadaji Scindhia died without sons and his 
intention of adopting his nephew's son Daulat Rao had not been 
carried into effect at the time of his death. His widow was opposed 
to the adoption and Nana Fadnavis Minister of the Peshwa schemed 
ta seize Filose's camp and thus gain control of a considerable por- 
tion of Scindhia's troops. The plot came to Michael's ears ; he 
at once sent for Daulat Rao and had him installed on the throne 
forthwith and in secret. He then introduced the young ruler to the 
Peshwa and obtained from the latter his recognition as Maharaja 
Scindia. Nana Fadnavis not to be worsted offered Filose two 
lakhs of rupees to betray Scindia and hand him over ; but the 
Colonel was not to be tempted and reported the offer to his master. 
In 1797 Ghatge the Manager of Daulat Rao's affairs during his 
minority instructed Filose to invite Nana Fadnavis to an interview 
and to guarantee his safe return from the visit. Nana Fadnavis 
accepted the invitation in good faith but was seized by Ghatge 
despite Filose's protests and sent as a prisoner to the Fortress of 
Ahmadnagar. This 'act of treachery to which Michael had been an 
innocent accessory disgusted him so much that he left the Marhatta 
service. Common rumour amongst his fellow freelances laid all 
the blame for Ghatge's treacherous conduct on Filose himself but 
the Maratha historians who should have been in the best position 
to know the facts assert that Filose was an innocent agent. And 
indeed it is hard to see how such a decisive and aggressive step 
could have been taken by any other than Scindia's chief minister. 
The Colonel's wife had remained at Agra, then a well known base 
for the soldiers of fortune, during her husband's adventures in the 
Deccan, and it was there that she died on 1st December 1796, b^r 
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grave being still marked by slab outside the old Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. Blunt, however, in his Christian Tombs and Monuments 
on page 52 refers to it thus: "This is undoubtedly a relative of the 
famous Filozes but whether a sister of Jean Baptiste ond Fidele or 
a daughter of one of them, does not appear." It is unfortunate that 
only the date is recorded and there is no mention of age. 
Colonel Michael Filose returned to Italy byway of Goa and Bombay 
and ijwas accompanied on his voyage home in a Portuguese warship 
in 1800 by three sons and a daughter (Michael born 1779 ; Costello 
born 1782 and Mary born 1792). The two eldest sons John Baptiste 
and Fidele remained in India. Returning to his native place of 
Castellamare he lived there to a ripe old age and is buried in the 
church of the Holy Spirit in that town, where his tomb is still pointed 
as that of the Grand Mogul." 


This account of Michael is greatly at variance with the acco- 
unts in history and contemporary historical books. It is not known 
how far these family papers are authoritative and what is their 
value. It may be conceded that contemporary English writers may 
have been biassed against adventurers not belonging to their coun- 
try but unless incontrovertible evidence is forthcoming the account 
of "Hyderabad" founded on family papers which may be said to 
glorify an ancestor unduly may not be conclusively acceptable. 


It is however a fact that Jeane Baptiste died in 1846. He was 
a great soldier and a Persian scholar. The following Persian verses 
are recorded in the dewan of his grandson Sir Florence Filose pub- 
lished in 1869 in Nizami Press, Cawnpore. In the dewan he is 
spoken of as Itmaduddaulah Colonel John Bettis Filose Sahab 
Bahadur Barq Jung poetically surnamed 'Jan'. Only 16 Persian 


couplets are given and a few are 
found elsewhere. 
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The following pedigree as constructed from available mate- 
rials and epitaphs, though incomplete, will be found interesting: 


General Michael Pilose 
(entered Scindhia's service in 1774) 


r 


Col. Fidele Pilose 
Committed sui- 
cide in 1801. 


Michael born 
1779 


Costello born 
1782 


Mary born 
1792 


1 

Colonel John 
Baptiste Filosa 
1774-1846 
(Poet) 


Married Esperence= Major 


1801-1874 


i 


r — i 

Captain Captain Simon Major Anthony Colonel Sir 
John Julian Filose Pilose Peter Filose, 

Filose 1818-1837 1821-1869 K.S.S. 

1816-1838 Succeeded 

John Baptiste 
Filose in 1846 
(1824-1880) 
Married 
Mary Theresa 
(1834 1872) 


Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Florence 
Filose, K.S.S. 
A.D.C. 
(Poet) 
1829-1912 
Married Marie 
Ann 

1836-1909 


r 

Joseph 

Edmund 

Filose 

1852 


John Filose John Melaine 
1855 Alphonso 
Filose 
1853-1877 


1 

Col. Vin- 
cent Filose. 
Succeeded 
Sir Peter 
Filose 
in 1880 
(1861-1888) 


r 


Julian 

Filose 

1797-1840 

(Poet) 

Lt.-Col. Sir 
Michael 
FiloseXS S 
Architect at 
Gwalior 
(1836-1925) 
Married 
Anne, sister 
of Marie 
Theresa 
(1838-1919). 


Col Albert Julian Filose, 
A.D.C. Succeeded his 
cousin Vincent Filose 
in 1882. Born 1852 


"1 

Major Clement Filose, 
K.S.G. 


r 


Augus- 

tine 


rr 


i 


Annie Beatrice Cecilia 


i i 

Major Agnes 
Joseph 1858- 
Filose 1913 


Emily 


i 1 

Clare Mary 


2. Major Julian Filose "Talib". 

Major Julian Filose, poetically surnamed Talib, was born in 1797 
and is the son of the celebrated Colonel John Baptiste Filose. He 
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died on September 22, 1840 at Gwalior aged 43 years 2, months and 
2 days, leaving four children together with a father to bemoan his 
death. He was attached to His Highness Scindhia's army. He mar- 
ried Esperence who lived from 1801-1874. Both are buried in the 
Pilose Chapel in Gwalior and are not noticed by Bullock. He was 
the father of Lt.-Col. Sir Florence Filose, the poet and the author of 
the Dewan. Julian Filose is noticed in the dewan as Major Julian 
Filose Sahab Bahadur alias Baba Jan Sahab poetically sumamed 
'Talib'. He had 6 sons, Captain John Julian Filose (1816-1838); 
Captain Simon Filose, (1818-1837); Major Anthony Filose (1821-1869); 
Colonel Sir Peter Filose, K.S.S. (1824-1880); Lt.-Colonel Sir Florence 
Filose (1829-1912) and Lt.-Colonel Sir Michael Filose, K.S.S. (1836- 
1925). 

Only a few stray verses, seven to be precise, are recorded in 
the dewan. I give below a couple of verses and the rest will be 
found elsewhere. 

& J * 5 ^ 

^ i is*** Lp 

The verses are not of any special merit but the data 1 is not 
much to enable any one to form a reasoned opinion about them. 
It will however appear that Julian was well versed in the art of Urdu 
poetry and knew the language well. 

3. Lt.-Colonel Sir Florence Filose "Matlub". 

The great poet of the family, the master of a dewan, is how- 
ever Sir Florence Filose, the fifth son of Major Julian Filose. He 
was born in 1829 and died at Sipri, Gwalior State, on 12th October 
1912 at a ripe age of 83. He married Mary Anne who lived from 
1836 to 1909. The graves of both are preserved in the Filose 
Chapel at Gwalior. Sir Florence or Florian as he is described in 
the inscription was Knight of St. Sylvester, an Italian decoration, and 
aid-de-camp to His Highness the Maharaja Jiya- Ji Rao Scindhia. 
Popularly he was known as Munna Sahab. His elder brother was 
Colonel Sir Peter Filose, K.S.S., who succeeded his grandfather Col. 
John Baptiste Filose in 1846 and who married in 1851 Mary Theresa 
bom in Quebec Canada, in 1834 and died in Gwalior on 4th 
July 1872. He also inherited the title of Barq Jung and was the 
head of the Criminal Administration of Gwalior. His youngest 
brother was Lh-Colonel Sir Michael Filose, K.S.S., who was born at 
Lashkar on 18th April 1836 and died there on 5th February 1925. 
He served under three Maharajas and received commission of a 
Captain from His Highness the Maharaja Jankoo Ji Rao Scindhia 
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when he was only two and half years of age. He designed and 
constructed the Jai Bilas Palace and was Sar Subah of Malwa in 
the reign of His Highness Maharaja Jiya Ji Rao Scindhia. He was 
knighted by His Holiness Pope Pius IX in 1874 during the reign of 
His Highness Madho Rao Scindhia. He was the recipient of K.C.I.E. 
from His Majesty the King at Delhi in 1911. He was 
renowned as an architect. Sir Florence was married to Mary 
Anne who died at Morar on 28th June 1909 in the 73rd year of age. 
They had two sons: Colonel Albert Julian Filose who was born in 
1852 and succeeded his cousin Col. Vincent Filose in 1888 and Major 
Clement Filose. 


Shore Sahab in his autobiographical Masnavi refers to Filose 


family thus. 
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As a poet Sir Florence is a distinct success. His dewan was 
published under the title of Dewan Matloob in 1286 A. H. 
1869 A. D. and was printed in Nizami Press, Cawnpore. It is a 
rarity now and I secured a copy from Mr. Filose Assistant Private 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia. The dewan con- 
tains 51 ghazals, fourteen stray verses, five invocatory poems, two 
tazmims on the ghazals of Matlub by Syed Barkat Ali Naheef, a 
Taqrizin prose by the pen of Naheef in a laudatory strain on the dewan 
and a short biographical note about the Filose family, four chrono- 
grammatic qitas, two ghazals by Naheef, and finally 16 Persian 
couplets of John Baptiste Jan and 7 Urdu couplets of Julian Filose 
Talib. The dewan bears the autograph and the seal of Sir 
Florence. 


The ghazals are 'radif war' in the conventional style of Urdu 
and Persian poets. The Dewan opens with a ghazal in praise of 
Jesus Christ. Many of the ghazals are in stiff metres and difficult 
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qafias and radifs so popular in those days. It is not known as to 
who was his poetical master but a shrewd guess may be made 
that he consulted Syed Barkat Ali Naheef of Moradabad, son of 
Syed Wazir Ali 'Wazeer' and pupil of Ghalib. He was companion 
of Sir Florence and was a Sireshtadar of Mahakamma Khas under 
him. It was he who compiled the dewan and saw it through 
the press. In one of his Maqtas Matlub refers to Naheef 
thus 

y i—Aisu $ at 

He was greatly devoted to the house and person of Scindhia 
as the following verses testify. 

j **? 3 d K ^ ^ W* ** J*** 

Some of his verses are interesting. 
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The invocatory poems versify the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Sayings of the Apostles and laudatory Ode to 
Mary. They are all religious in character. 

A representative selection from the Dewan will be found else- 
where. As a poet Sir Florence has displayed considerable powers. 
His verses suffer from no defects. They have lucidity, flow, grace 
and spontaniety. In one of his ghazals he described the rainy 
season with great naturalness. He shows considerable technique 
and mastery over language. He is clever in the use of the various 
artifices. His performance is creditable. He deserves a high 
place in Anglo-Indian poetry and is entitled to be mentioned with 
respect as a Urdu poet. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDO-EUROPEAN POETS. 

Miscellaneous Poets. 

1. Baptiste of Sardhana 'Uruj' and 'Battees'. 

2. 'Rizwan' Moradabadi. 

3. Isfan. 

4. 'MichaT of Sardhana. 

5. Ian Christian. 

6. Mrs. Scott. 

7. Padre Hewlett. 

8. Boileau. 

9. Bignold. 

Baptiste of Sardhana "Uruj" and "Battees" 

In the bayaz of "Shore" are given six ghazals whose author is 
"Battees" Sahab of Sardhana with the poetical titles of "Uruj" 
and "Battes". In the first ghazal the takhullus is Uruj; in the 
second and third ghazals the takhullus is 'Battees'; the rest are frag- 
ments of ghazals. 

No reference could be found to this poet. It is not known 
what the full name is. There is no doubt that the writer is an 
Anglo-Indian for the name Battees is a corruption of the European 
name Baptiste. lean Baptiste Filoze of Gwalior was similarly 
known as Ian Batteejis as stated by Compton and by Shore in his 
Masnavi. 

It appears from the poems that Uruj was an excellent writer 
of merit of Urdu poems and had a complete command over the 
language. He has written difficult rhymes and double rhymes to 
demonstrate his prowess and mastery. The ghazals will be found 
elsewhere. 


"Rizwan" Moradabadi. 

Similarly Shore in his dewan No. 6 has a Khamsa in the praise of 
lesus Christ on the ghazal of Rizwan Moradabadi. Nothing is known 
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about this poet but he shows considerable practice, ease and mastery 
over language and verse technique. The verses are neat, com- 
pact and move with a swing. The similes metaphors and 
conceits are apt and pleasing. The thoughts are noble and 
sublime. It is not possible to identify the poet or to secure 
more of his poems but he is evidently a devout Christian and pre- 
sumably an Anglo Indian. He may possibly be an Indian Christian. 
Moradabad was a home of Anglo-Indian families as many families 
from Sardhana migrated there. The ghazal of Rizwan Moradabadi 
will be found elsewhere. 


" Isfan. " 

Isfan is an important poet and has been noticed by many tazkira 
writers. He is noticed by Khub Chand Zaka of Delhi in his tazkira 
Aiyyar us Shaura and he claims Isfan ta be one of his special 
friends. His name is mentioned as Stephen or Stevens. He was 
born in Delhi and mostly lived there and took part in the Mushai- 
ras held there. He was probably attached to the Court of Nawab 
Zafaryab Khan and probably a pupil of Naseer Dehlvi, the famous 
poetical preceptor of many Urdu poets of that period in Delhi. He 
writes with ease and fluency and only one of his verses survives 
and is mentioned in the tazkiras. He was alive in 1802. 

*-) i ^ ^ )%> j-a. WT ^ ki. 

F. Mitchell "Michal" 

One F. Mitchell of Sardhana Chhaoni Begum Sahab and a 
pupil of Shore Sahab has written a Musuddus of 19 stanzas and 
five ghazals which have been collected in a guldasta entitled 
Gulzar i Sardhana Part I printed at the Pattrak Press, Meerut. 

Nothing is known about Mitchell except that he was a resident 
of Sardhana and a pupil of Shore Sahab, There is no date of the 
printing of the pamphlet. The following couplet is printed at the 
top of the pamphlet. 

A selection from the Musuddus and from the ghazals will be 
found elsewhere. The Musuddus is in praise of the beauty of 
Sardhana, the cathedral of Begum Sumru and the garden attached 
to it, the Kothi of Begum Sahab, the hospital and the Medical 
Officer in charge of it, the remains of the fort, the bazar, and the 
graveyard. The writer also deplores the neglect and the ruin of the 
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noble buildings. There are also two ghazals by .Chaudhri Pitam 
Singh Sahab Mukhtar " Sayal " who was probably a friend of 
Mitchell. 

The ghazals and Musuddus show that . Michal was -a 
poet of average ability. There are solecisms but they are not 
flagrant. He evidently was an Anglo-Indian. 

' Duncan ' " Gharib ", 

Mr. Duncan whose nom de plume was ' Gharib ' belonged 
to Agra and was pupil in poetry of Inayat Ali Mah who resided at 
Agra. Imam Akbarabadi quotes, it is not known, on what authority, 
one couplet in the Kalim of June 1938. 

is»«y L*j| <So/ 

"Bertie"/ 

Mr. Bertie poetically surnamed ' Bertie ' was a pupil of Inayat 
Ali Mah of Agra pupil of Atish and a younger brother of 'Mahr', 
Only one couplet is quoted by Imam Akbarabadi in the June 1938 
number of the ' Kalim 


& 3 ^* ^ <_*"! cJt* 

Jenldnson I. C. S. 

Mr. Jenkinson who was in the last century either a Judge or a 
District Magistrate of Agra gave the following versified testimonial 
to his reader Badrul Hasan, a notorious bribe taker: 

,‘l<3 )■** ) \) ft' ) *J><**\ t— jf)-^ jjfi-iisii )t 

Jan Christian, Mrs, Scott, Padre Hewlett. 

There were a few European and American Missionaries who 
composed religious songs and hymns in Hindustani but who could 
hardly be described as Urdu poets. These hymns have no poetic 
merit and could by no stretch of imagination deserve the higher 
distinction of poetry. They are at best doggerels. 4 few names 
■may be mentioned.-. They fall outside the scope of this book. 
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Jan Christian wrote hymns in Hindustani and used the nom de 
plume of Jan Sahab and Adham Jan and composed a book called 
Mukta Muktawali. 

Mrs. Scott similarly composed a few hymns in Muttra which 
were published. 

Padre Hewlett translated the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
printed it in the Orphanage Press in Mirzapur in 1872. 

Boileau. 

Boileau published Hindustani translations of two English 
Ballads in the Calcutta Literary Gazette which were collected in the 
Miscellaneous writings of A. H. E. Boileau, Calcutta 1845. His idea 
was " to undertake the task of clothing a few of our most popular 
Ballads in an oriental dress, preserving as far as possible both the 
air and spirit of the original " 

Bignold. 

Mr. T. F. Bignold, I. C. S., a Bengal Civilian published Hindus- 
tani version of the English Nursery rhymes in his book called 
Leviora (which means lighter things) published in Calcutta in 1888. 
A few specimens are given below : — 

1. Old Mother Hubbard. 

Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone 
The cupboard was bare 
And so the poor dog got none. 

2. The man of wilderness asked me : 

How many strawberries grow in the sea ; 

I answered him as I thought good, * 

As many as red herrings grow in the wood. 

3. Riddle of an egg. 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
All the king's horses, all the king's men 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty again. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Indo-European Women Poets of Urdu 

1. Malika Jan "Malika" (Armenian), 

2. Anne Blocher " Malika 

3. Sarah "Peri". 

4. Mrs. Orcheston " Jamiat ". 

5. Miss Blake " Kliafi 

6. Miss Flora Sarkes "Shareer". 

7. Miss Ellen Christiana Gardener alias Ruqqia Begum. 

8. Miss "Dear" of Cawnpore. 

1. Malika Jan "Malika" 

Malika Jan was an Armenian who was a professional dancer 
and singer of great repute throughout India. She was originally a 
resident of Benares but lived in Calcutta where she had a host of 
admirers. She was also a poetess of distinction and published a 
dewan which bore the chronogrammatic title of Makhzan Ulfat i 
Malika (A. H. 1303). She is known as the mother of a renowned 
daughter, Gohur Jan of Calcutta a famous demi monde and a 
singer and dancer of great celebrity throughout India. Gohur was 
also a poetess and adopted the nom de plume "Gohur". She 
contributed a laudatory qita to this dewan of her mother. 

The dewan Makhzan i Ulfat i Malika was printed and published 
at Calcutta by Mohammad Wazir, Proprietor Ripon Press at 6 Ram 
Prasad Shahas Lane, Calcutta in 1303 A. H. The dewan contains 
108 pages and there are 106 ghazals which occupy 81 pages. Then 
there are songs: 14 Thumries, 3 Thumri Bhairvi, 6 Holis 1 Holi 

ka Dadra, 1 Thumri Bahar, 1 Astai Darbar and 1 Thumri Pirach. 
The rest of the pages are taken up by laudatory odes in praise 
of Malika, her poetical skill and the elegance of her poems. 
Notable among those who contributed these odes are, Prince Moham- 
mad Ibrahim Shah of the family of Tippu Sultan of Mysore who was 
poetically .surnamed Rasa and was the pupil of Hazrat Shokhi who 
was also the poetical preceptor of Malika's Ustad in poetry, the 
pupils of Shokhi and a pupil of Dagh. Malika herself composed a 
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chronogrammatic qita in the approved conventional style about her 
own diwan. 

Her Ustad in poetry was Hakim Banno Sahab Hilal of Benares 
who was the pupil of Hazrat Shokhi. Hilal has contributed a qita 
in which he speaks of Malika as a Mem Sahab " An European 
lady " alluding to her Armenian descent. 

JLi S_ A ^ s.i ^ a. Jjft 

JU 's £ (j"! J £ **' ij^ Ljy^° ij)-' ^ ** \j>’ £ i 

Malika makes a few casual references to her poetical preceptor 
in some of her Maqtas and of her inexperience in poetic art. 

^iy otw} ,j#| ))) ^3®' ;)! Iji' 4 y}®* 

£#53* 4 ^; I (.j)® ^ lS)"* £ i 

Malika used to participate in poetical gatherings where she 
used to recite her own ghazals and she also used to convene these 
Mushairas in her own house. 

X fa/Vi eJi* 6 & >**■“ izy* ^®**- (*j i g T ^ jl*r« 

X Z* 5 ^4* lJW ;jl Sj 4CU 

The ghazals are remarkable for the flow of the language and 
correctness of the idiom. Most of them are suited for singing and 
can easily be adopted to vivacious tunes. There is not much of 
literary merit but they are free from solecism of idioms or rules cf 
prosody. There are no flights of fancy cr literary beauties or 
subtleties of feeling. A purist can point to flaws, but such as they 
are they prove conclusively that the auihorship belongs to Malika. 
On the whole they show considerable skill and Malika does not 
eschew difficult metres and stiff qafias and radifs. The ghazals are 
a proof of her poetical powers and skill. In the composition 
of songs Malika has acquitted herself with great credit and they 
bear testimony to her great knowledge of music, and her proficiency 
of Hindi language. These songs are graceful ditties full of beauty 
and music. 

A selection from her diwan, a copy of which is preserved in- 
British Museum, will be found elsewhere. The dewan is mentioned 
on page 261 of the supplementary catalogue of Hindustani Books 
in the British Museum (1889-1908). Some of the Maqtas are quaint 
and may be taken to express her real ' thoughts. 
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2. Anne Blocher "Malika". 

Anne Blocher was the daughter of a Mr. Blocher said to be 
once a superintendent of police in Calcutta. She adopted the 
poetical appellation of Malika. She is reputed to be a great beauty 
and well versed in Indian music. She was an adept in playing the 
Indian Sitar. She was probably born in England but she spent her 
life in India. She knew Urdu well and composed verses with ease 
and fluency. Her poetical preceptor was Moulvi Abdul Ghafoor 
Nassakh, Deputy Collector in Bengal who was a prolific writer of 
Urdu verses, the author of dewans and of a famous tazkirah en- 
titled Sakhun Shaura. It is stated that Malika embraced Islam 
towards the end of her life. No details of her life are available 
and a few verses quoted in numerous tazkiras are given elsewhere. 

3. Miss Sarah "Peri". 

Miss Sarah Peri was an Armenian of Calcutta. Her name was 
probably Miss Mejon. She was a -dancer by profession and said 
to have been a beautiful woman who knew Urdu, Persian and 
English and a little Arabic. She was reported to be alive in 1299 
A. H. Only three of her verses are extant and are preserved in the 
tazkiras. They will be found elsewhere. 

4. Mrs. Orcheston "Jamait". 

Mrs. Orcheston " Jamait " was the wife of Major Orcheston 
and lived at Agra. She was of Anglo-Indian extraction from her 
mother's side. She bore many daughters who were married to 
Anglo-Indians. She knew the language well and could compose 
verses with ease. She also knew a little Persian and could write 
verses in Bhasha. Her songs such as Holi, Dadra; Thumri Tappa 
in Bhasha had some vogue. Only three of her verses could 
be retrieved which are recorded in the tazkiras and which will be 
found elsewhere. 


5. Miss Blake "Khafi". 

Miss Blake poetically named " Khafi " was the daughter of 
Mr. Blake. Her Indian name was Badshah Begum and was known 
as Yusuf Wali . She was the daughter of Chhote Begum who 
was married to Mr. Blake. She married an Anglo-Indian but they 
separated soon. She knew Urdu and Persian well and was a 
good caligraphist. She was also well versed in English and could 
write that language fluently. She was alive in 1293 A. H. as is 
reported by the compiler of the tazkirah " Chamctn Andaz ". She 
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was reputed to be so proficient in the art of poetry that she could 

even correct verses of others. Only three verses are recorded in 


6. Mss Flora Sarkes "Shareer". 

Miss Mary Flora Sarkes " Shareer ", daughter of Bazin Akbara- 
badi was called by the honorific title of Akhtar Jehan Beaum 
when she reached Rumpur. She is reputed to have been a 
vivacious and witty lady. In Rampur she submitted her poems for 

correction to Munna Sahab Bahadur Home Secretary, Rampur In 

19H she was in Rampur but she left it later. She was sixteen years 
of age m 1911. She has woven the ghazal of Munna Sahab Rashk 
m a tazmm and it will be found elsewhere. 


7. 


Miss Ellen Christiana Gardner alias Ruqqia Begum. 


r _ Ruq ^“^ v Be9U , m , Gardner was toe sister of Daniel Socrates 
Gardner Shukr and has been mentioned in the Gardner family She 
composed some riddles and enigmas. 


Z) h y ,15/ ^1 ff-a ijjj Jji 

r s ^ K ' jS . * r 3 J I* 5 - *• ‘t?* ± jo-i 

H 5 J ^ 

I*** 5 J ^ ^ Iff* 

^ f 0 si 

f" 5 i/ ^ ^ (♦->;* i/ «j 

r* 5 ^ r/ * j 5 «£ <*/ 

& i3> jlj a 

r 3 J ^ i* r 1 * /- J* 5 ^ u)4^ ^ s 5 ^ ^ u ’ ^ 

f -5 ^ loi. f u JA. J JUf J jU J fib ^ ^ 

^ ij&n 


^ £ xib I ^ 

L-Syi i—^vAC ^,A£ 

^ •=* J 3 c*) l ’> * j K i,» 
l ;! J fSi UJ ICyU ^ 

|/ U > o« > S <* «jU 

S Jl * (Aj J J ^ 

■X* *J J° ffajto. rfi l> y aJJ u r 


*5 lj ») ’d ^ ; u lXJ 

^Ue 8f; 8,^ 


J,b Jb ujf ^ Uia. 
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8. Miss "Dear" Cawnpore. 

A Miss Dear of Cawnpore has contributed a gha2al in one of 
the monthly magazines which is reproduced elsewhere. 

9. Miss Tucker. 

Miss Tucker belonged to Calcutta and was a pupil of Abdul 
Ghafoor Nasakh the author of Sakhun Shaura. Only one verse is 
available : — 

10. Mrs. Clyne. 

Mrs. Clyne lived at Agra and was passionately devoted to Urdu 
and Urdu poetry. No specimen could be secured. 

The output by these poetesses is very small and of no special 
significance. There is little information available about these 
women poets. Only a few names are mentioned in the Tazkiras 
and a few verses are recorded as specimen of their poetry. No 
details are forthcoming despite exhaustive enquiries. It demonstrates, 
however , the wide appeal of Urdu poetry. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Contribution oi European and Indo-European Poets to Urdu 

Literature. 


Europeans have played an important role in the development 
and progress of Urdu literature. They are great benefactors in all 
branches of literature, and either by their patronage and encourage- 
ment, or by their own contributions, have advanced the cause 
of Urdu literature and enriched it. They have been great oriental- 
ist literateurs and savants. The names of Hastings, James Forbes, 
Col. Palmer, Wilkins, Colebrook, Sir William Jones, Max Muller de- 
serve mention as they made special studies of Indian lore and liter- 
ature, The Europeans were pioneers in writing the earliest Urdu 
grammars and dictionaries. The names of Ketler, Headley, 
Ferguson, Shakespeare, Duncan, William, Berterland, Price, Fallon 
will always be remembered with respect and gratitude. The Fort 
William College of Calcutta and its entourage were responsible for 
adding a number of important books both original and translations 
to the treasure house of Urdu literature. Their services in the field 
of literature are many and varied. Garcin de Tassy, a Professor 
of Paris University was a profound scholar of Urdu, a great critic 
and the foremost to publish a history of Urdu literature. His criti- 
ques and addresses on Urdu literature are a mine of useful informa- 
tion and his numerous publications gave wide publicity to Urdu 
literature in Europe. It is impossible to mention all names 
and achievements fn all branches of Urdu literature. They have 
been poets, prose writers, critics, grammarians, lexicographers, 
translators, journalists, Pressmen and patrons of Urdu men-of* letters. 
Urdu literature owes a great debt of gratitude to them and their 
contribution which is in no measure small will ever shine resplen- 
dent. 


To assess critically the contribution made by the Indo- 
European poets of Urdu literature it has been necessary to survey 
the whole field of such literature. Though it would be absurd to 
claim for them place amongst the first class poets of Urdu literature 
such as the great Mir. Ghalib, Momin, Zouq, Atish and Anis, they 
surely rank among the lesser well known poets such as Rind, Saba 
and Naseem Delhvi who wrote faultless verses and were capable 
practitioners of the art, even if they did not reach the topmost rung 
on the ladder of Urdu poetry. Urdu literature cannot afford to 
disdain the poetic outputs of such poets as Heatherly Azad, Bensley 
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Fana, Farasu, Shore, Matlub, Fitrat, Gardner Fana, Joseph, William, 
Zurra and Maftun. 

The poetic efforts of these European and Indo-European poets 
demonstrate the great appeal and flexibility of the Urdu language. It 
gives one more proof, if proof is needed, of it being the lingu 
france of India. The language was wielded by Europeans and Indo- 
Europeans with great dexterity. They possessed complete mastery 
over the language, its idioms and over verse-forms. They were 
quite at home with the language and prosody and wrote like a 
native with great ease and fluency, with no noticeable flaws. 

This vast and noble heritage and example of their ancestors 
should surely be an inspirattion to the vast Anglo-Indian population 
of modern India. What has been done before they can do again. 
They can add to the treasure house and surpass and eclipse the 
achievements of their progenitors and predecessors. 

The great poetic output of these European and Indo-European 
poets is an index of the tremendous variety and richness of Urdu 
literature. It is a mighty river with many noble tributaries. This 
interesting and variegated pattern is made of different yams of 
beautiful hues. Urdu literature does' not belong to one exclusive 
community. It is a common heritage. It is above all communal 
passions and party politics. It has nothing in common with the 
ephemeral polemics and sectional controversies. It is not to be 
dragged through the mire of squabbles and bickerings. It is a 
symbol of unity and love and is a unifying force of great power. 
It is a treasure of priceless gems to be cherished, preserved and 
appreciated. Hindus. Muslims, Europeans and Indo-Europeans 
have built it up with all the best that they possessed. Such a 
common heritage which is indivisible will surely not be allowed 
to perish or sink into obscurity. 
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APPENDIX No. I, 
(Page 42 Chapter VI) 


Europeans who came to India did not only engage or interest 
themselves in the study of Urdu and Persian but in other languages 
as well. Father Stevens was a great benefactor of Marathi langu- 
age. On April 4, 1 579 ( Father Stevens of the Society of Jesus sailed 
from Lisbon for the East Indies. He was the first Englishman known 
to have reached India. His name is still remembered with grati- 
tude and affection by many Indians : for he was one of the earliest 
writers of Marathi : and one of the pioneers of that language, which 
he considered the most graceful and elegant he had ever come 
across ; and he was the only European who has ever written a 
considerable poem in any Eastern language. 


"British Social Life in India by Dennis Kincaid" 
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APPENDIX No. II. 

(Page 45 Chapter VI) 

EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 

Since writing the account of Palmer, additional information 
has been gathered from an interesting and illuminating article 
published by Saiyed Agha in the noteable Urdu monthly magazine, 
the Humayun of Lahore. The photograph of Edward Henry 
Palmer is also published there which is being reproduced with 
acknowledgements. 

The famous Orientalist, Dr. Bernard Lewis has also included 
Palmer in his broadcast talks on "England and Arabic literature," 
which have been published in the form of a pamphlet by the In- 
formation Bureau Government of India. A few more details have 
been gleaned from the talk on Palmer. 

In 1869, Palmer was deputed to survey the Sinai desert under 
the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Body. In 1879 he began 
his campaign and explored the desert of Eltih, in the company of 
Drake, on foot and without a guide, undergoing considerable trouble 
discomfort and danger. In his wanderings Palmer cultivated close 
relations with the Arab Bedouin chiefs and they used to address him 
as 'Abdulla Effendi', the title being reminiscent of his old master 
Syed Abdulla. After passing through Lebanon he returned to 
London in 1870 via Constantinople and Vienna, In Vienna he met 
the f am ous explorer Weimer. Palmer published the results of his 
experiences and researches under the title 'Desert of the Exodus'. 
In 1873, he published an illuminating article on the mysterious 
religious beliefs of Persia in the Quarterly Review. Towards the 
end of 1871 he was appointed Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. In the same year he married, but his straitened 
circumstances did not permit him a felicitous conjugal life. His 
wife died in 1878 ; in 1883 he accepted an appointment on the staff 
of the 'Standard'. In 1874 he qualified as a barrister-at-law. 

In 1882, he was deputed by Government to Palestine to mobi- 
lise his influence with the Arab tribes and Sheikhs, and to keep 
them a from joining the Egyptians who were disaffected and 
who did not want the Suez Canal to be constructed. Undaunted, 
without a guide, he traversed the desert, reached Ghaza and the 
shores of the Suez and negotiated so well and successfully that the 
work was completed with tranquility. This was an achievement. 
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From the Suez he was again sent on a secret mission to the desert, 
his companions being Captain William John Gill and Flag-Lieuten- 
ant Harold Charrington. The object was to secure help from the 
tribes and to purchase camels for transport. In an encounter with 
a hostile tribe he was killed in this expedition in 1882 and his 
remains were brought to England and were interred in St Paul's 
Cathedral, 

Palmer wrote learnedly and considerably. Amongst his works 
already mentioned are Nazam-i-i-Bahar ; History of Jerusalem ; 
English-Persian Dictionary, 

As a scholar, orientalist and a linguist. Palmer was pre-eminent. 
He was one of the very few distinguished orientalists who could 
write fluently and flawlessly in Eastern languages, So deep was 
his study of Arabic that at times when he found difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself in English he wrote in Arabic. He cultivated the 
friendship of one Rizq Allah Halabi, resident of Arbia who was 
residing in England. He learnted a great deal from him and was 
tremendously influenced by his personality and deep learning. 
Palmer admired him greatly. One of Palmer's colleagues Professor 
G. F. Nicholl, who taught Arabic in Oxford writes about Palmer that 
when Palmer wrote to him in English, it appeared that he felt 
difficulty in expressing himself in English but he felt no hitch when 
he wrote Arabic. Sometimes, feeling inspired he would break into 
Arabic or Persian verse or prose. 

As a specimen of his Arabic poetry the following two lines are 
quoted : — 

i/to* 0* l/* 03 1-4 us)**- ^ U (l) 

^*4 Uh. I *3 (r) 

(1) By that I knew that the tears that have rained up to now 
and which continue to rain are sufficient now. 

(2) This stupendous grief has melted, my bones and has com- 
pletely wrecked my body ; yes, a very small thing my heart has 
escaped the ruin. 

Palmer wrote copiously and wejl in Persian. His dewan has 
not seen the lfght of day. An extensive search was made in 
England for the poems but with no' success. Two of his Persian 
ghazals are found in the two letters written by Palmer ‘to his master 
Syed Abdulla which he in turn forwarded to his master and 
benefactor in India Nawab Arastujah. 
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He has written another ghazal on the ghazal of Urfi. 
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In his letters to Syed Abdulla and Nawab Arastujah he has 
quoted appositely a number of f yell known Persian couplets in the 
most approved style. He writes Persian prose with dexterity and 
fluency. It appears that he was also in correspondence with Syed 
Aulad Ali Sahib and Nawab Iqbalud-daulah. Syed Autad Ali 
used to send him misrah tarah of the ghazal and probably corrected 
his verses occasionally but his real preceptor was Syed Abdulla. 


Syed Abdulla was a lecturer of Eastern languages at Cam- 
bridge and used to teach Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Bengali and Gujrati. 
He was a pupil of Syed Rajjab Ali Khan Arastu lah Bahadur and 
received lessons from him in Lahore, Delhi and lagraon. He re- 
commended Syed Abdulla to Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, 
who secured for him a post in the University of Cambridge. 

In one of his Urdu letters dated 24th May, 1867 to Arastu Jah, 
Palmer has furnished a few details of hfs life which are interesting 
and illuminating. He writes,, "I studied for 20 years in the University 
of Cambridge. I could have gone as a Civil Servant to India seven 
years ago. I spurned the offer after hearing the atrocious accounts 

of the service and the boorish conduct of the Civil Servants 

I studied Latin, Greek, Philosophy, Logic, Mathematics and I secured 

diplomas and certificates .„I have studied under Syed 

Abdulla and at London I have learned the Holy 

Quran by heart please do not regard me like those Europeans 

who have gone to India as adventurers and famine stricken seekers 
after bread Munshi Bazlul Rahim, Zamindar. Sealdah. Bengal, 
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and Nawab Iqbal, Uddaulah are known to me.... I have 

translated Moore's Lallah Rookh from English into Arabic verse which 
has been applauded by Arab scholar. They have written glowing 
testimonials. Dr. Leitner, Principal. Lahore College, knows me and 
my works in English and Latin although we have never met. I am 
also enclosing my photograph." 'He has signed in English: E. H. 
Palmer Esqr., B.A., M. H, A. M. A. S. P., St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

In another letter in Persian to Syed Abdulls he has writen that 
he has no time to write J ghazals, and that he met Captain Orr who 
spoke Urdu like a native and this was not surprising as he was 
nurtured and reared in India and attached to the service of the King 
of Oudh. He gave him a letter of introduction to Garcin de Tassy. 

In another letter in Persian to Arastu Jah, Palmer writes — -"You 
must have seen my verses in the newspapers and journals of India. 
I have not a moment's respite from the vexations and worries of 
the world. I have been receiving letters from every Indian post 
from the poets, scholars and editors of newspapers about my not 
writing to them and I am put to shame. I hove no time even to 
attend to my private and domestic affairs. I am grateful to you 
for the praise you have been pleased to bestow on my translation 
of poems of Hafiz and poems and prose composed by me. I know 
what I am- English is my mother tongue and if I write correctly 
it merits no praise. Mr. Davenport has praised my pamphlet 
'Saurang aur TamashaV' 

In another letter in Persian to Arastu Jah he has requested him 
to elucidate the meaning of a verse in Firdousi's Shah Namah. - 

In a Urdu letter to Syed Abdulla it appears that Nawab 
Arastujah sent an engraved seal for the ring of Palmer who showed 
this gift to the Nawab of Murshidabad who was on a visit to 
England. 

. Palmer's description of the itinerary of the Shah of Persia in 
Urdu is regarded' as a classic. 

Two of the Urdu ghazals are found in the letters. There must 
be more in the earlier files of the Oudh Akhbar of Lucknow. He 
adopted the nom-de-plume "Palmer" as it is pronounced. He 
writes with fluency and in simple language. It is amazing how he 
mastered the correct use of the idiom and language of a country 
which he never visited. He writes like a native. His verses are 
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easy and smooth and have poignancy and pathos. He admired 
the style of Mir. His verses are an achievement when it is remem- 
bered that he never came to India or saw its life. 
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Purists may detect one or two flaws in the verses but it must 
be remembered that poets indulged in these poetic licenses and 
correctness and exactitude were occasionally sacrificed even by 
old masters of Urdu poetry to the exigencies of the verse. It must 
not be forgotten that Palmer was a foreigner who never visited the 
shores of India. ' 

Palmer deserves a very high place as a distinguished oriental- 
ist and a scholar and a poet of repute in Urdu, Persian and Arabic 
a rare combination and an achievement. 
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APPENDIX No. QI 
(Page 42 Chapter VI) 

LORD TEIGNMOUTH 


Imam Akbarabadi, in the issue of the Kalim of June 1938, has 
quoted a Urdu verse of Lord Teignmouth, though it is not known, on 
what authority : — 

• Ljy 4 ^ i j)h 

APPENDIX No. IV 
(Page 65 Chapter VUI) 

John Thomas 'Tumas'. Similarly Imam Akbarabadi has given 
in the June 1938 of the Kalim a Urdu monthly of Delhi, a Urdu 
verse of John Thomas 'Tumas' but the authority is not mentioned. 

jU?l K £ 
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APPENDIX No. V. 
Armenian Poets of Urdu 

' Mr. IZZAK 'IBRI' 


Mr,;Izzak poetically surnamed 'Ibri' was an Armenian and was 
a 'resident of Calcutta. One versi is attributed to him by Imam 
Akbarabadi in the Kalim of June 1 938. 

- c* l-Sl| 
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APPENDIX Vf. 

THE SB Or At BAANCH OF De SYLVA FAMILY. (Page l$3) 


The mas Baptiste alias " Jim " Sahab " Nafees" 


Thomas Baptiste alias Jim Sahab was of foreign extract c. a 
rid vos holding an appointment in the office of master of ceremo- 
nies in Bhopal State. He was an extremely handsome man and o. 
genial and impressive personality. He used to wear. Indian dres* 
wrote and spoke Urdu fluently like a native. He used !o r 
pose poems and adopted f 'Nafees" as his ncm de plume. 

ir 1895 A. D, he attended the wedding of the grand daughter 
-f Anraad Khan Sahab "Sufi" the founder of the famous Mu fid Am 
P ass and Mufld Am Akhbar of Agra, on behalf of the Bhopal State 
tind presented a robe of honour to the bridegroom bestowed on 
him by H- H. Nawab Shah Jehan Begum. He also composed and 
: - sad a poem blessing the happy wedded couple. 


This poem we?, furnished to me by a descendant of Sufi Sahab 
and shows mastery of Naiees over Urdu verse. 
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APPENDIX VC. 

Chapter VI, Page 49. 
European Poets of Urdu and Persian. 


Smidt of Chittagong (Bengal) " Shaiq." 

Through the courtesy of Professor Dr. Andalib Shadani of Dacca 
University I have come to know of one Mr. Smidt of Chittagong 
who used to write verses in Persian and hold Mushairas in the far 
away place — Chittagong. 

One Maulvi Hamiduddin Khan belonging to the aristocratic 
family of Chittagong wrote a history of Chittagong and published 
it for private circulation under the title of Tarikh-i-Hameed. It 
was printed in the Mazhar-ul-Ajaib Press, Calcutta, in 1871 A. D. 

On page 201 he writes, describing the poetical career of one 
Maulvi " Waiz " — " From certain of his ghazals it appears that he 
participated in the Mushairas held in the time of Mr. Smidt who was 
a junior officer in Chittagong but who later became a principal 
officer in Calcutta. Mr. Smidt was more proficient in Persian than 
his compatriots. He had a poetical bent and was endowed with 
poetical gifts. He adopted the nom de plume of Shaiq. I quote 
below his verses. This is one of the verses he sent to my uncle. 

and he wanted a reply from my uncle by sending these two 
verses : — 

(Chittagong) ^ la. ^ U &> ^Id uuUjf oia. 
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APPENDIX VIE. 

CHAPTER X PAGE 171. 

(The Fanthome Family.) 

GEORGE FANTHOME. 

I have seen, in manuscript, a tazkirah of the poets of Rampur, 
written by George Fanthome in his own handwriting. This tazkirah 
contains an account of about one hundred poets belonging to 
Rampur and Rohilkhand. most of the poets noticed are related to 
the Ruler or attached to his court and, according to the writers, are 
such as have not been mentioned in the tazkirahs compiled at 
Rampur before. The poets are dealt with alphabetically, the first 
name being that of Sahebzada Mohammad Akbar Khan "Akbar", son 
of Hafizulmulk Hafiz Rahmat Khan 'master pf the kingdom' of 
Bareilly. The tqzkirah contains an account of George Fanthome 
and his brother John Fanthome Jani Saheb Shaiq. As the accounts 
are from the pen of the author, considerable authority and impor- 
tance attach to them. After the preface of the tazkirah there is a 
qasida of 28 verses in the honour of H. H. Nawab Kalb Ali Khan, 
the opening, line being: — 

-yy <o (jj j jLL ; o — .yhjr* 

The autobiography of George Fanthome under the title of 
'Sahab' runs as follows: — "Sahdb and Jargis Takhallus; George 
Faltun, son of Captain Bernard Faltun, one of the nobles of France 
who had the distinction of being one of the members of the Council 
at Pondicherry, the Capital of France in India. In 1786, at the age 
of eighteen he arrived at Hyderabad from Pondicherry and became 
enrolled as a Captain in the 28th Battalion of General Raymond, a 
servant of the Nawab Nizamulmulk, Ruler of the Deccan. As Captain 
Bernard Faltun was related to Raymond he received rapid advance- 
ment. He had to leave Hyderabad on the death of Raymond as 
dissensions broke out. In 1787 he obtained the rank oi Captain 
in the army of Colonel Gardner known as 'Garan' Saheb who was 
employed in the service of the Maharajah of Jaipur. In 1800 he 
obtained employment as Captain in the British Army under Lord 
Lake. In 1806 he retired and went on pension. After giving up 
the profession of arms he took up the profession of medicine as 
he was proficient in this art. He devoted the rest of his life in 
treating the nobles of India qnd eqrned their appreciation and 
esteem,'' 
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"In 1819 he was introduced to H. H. Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Ruler of Rampur and he used to treat him occasionally at 
Rampur with the permission of the British Government. These visits 
resulted in strengthening the ties of friendship and His Highness 
invited him to Rampur and in 1837 he joined the administration on 
a salary of rupees one thousand with free accommodation and board. 
He was also summoned to treat His Majesty Mohammad Akbar 
Shah II, the Emperor of Delhi, through Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, but 
the Emperor died before Faltun arrived. In 1840 the Nawab died 
and in 1845 Faltun died at Bareilly." 

"The reason for the name of Faltun is that in 1820 he was 
summoned to treat at Delhi the sister of the Emperor and he cured 
her. In the royal letter conveying the thanks and rewards, the 
words used were "Fanthome Falatun Bahadur." Thus he became 
famous as Falatun (Plato)." 

"Jargis Faltun, the eldest son, learnt Persian, Arabic, and English 
under the beneficient care of his father. Hafiz Shubrati Sahab, 
who is one of the reputed scholars at Rampur has taught him Arabic; 
Moulvi Mohammad Nurul Islam who is of the family of Mohammad 
Salimullah Paramwalla and brother of Moulvi Hifzullah, author of 
Kagaznama, Adabi Sibeyan and Inshai Faiz Rasan is his teacher 
in Persian. His poetical teacher is Mir Najaf Ali Shaf-qat, son of 
Akhwan Yar Mohammad Khalifa Durgahi Shah Sahab, disciple of 
Shah Jamalullah Sahab, pupil of Shah Nasir Delhvi. A few of his 
verses are appended as he is attached to the Court of Rampur." 

The name of his Dewan is "Hilal Eiden" Jlla) as the 

opening verse shows: — 

. & <z-y* £ 5 (*(■> 

The Dewan was arranged between the two Ids; hence the 
name. He has written a qasida in Hamd or praise of God which 
runs to 345 lines; the opening line is 


bJ| U r U £ 

Besides the Dewan he is also reputed to be the author of a 
Musuddus, in the style of Hindi Barah Masah in 17 stanzas; a 
brochure on the Arabic Grammar in Persian; a pamphlet on music 
and another pamphlet in Arabic on the meaning of letters. 
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The tazkirah is in the possession of Rashid Zafar Yab Fanthome 
at Aligarh who also claims possession of other works. 

The pedigree given by Rashid is as follows: — 

CAPTAIN BERNARD FAIJTHOME. 

j 

| . I I '■ I f 

George Fanthome James John Fanthome Hen:y Fanthome. William 

Jargis. Fanthome. Jani Sahab Shaiq. Fanthome. 


Alfred Fanthome, Zafar Yab Ali Gohur. Tuffnel Yusuf Banney 

Vinci "Zafar" Asafuddaulah Sahab. 

daughter 


Hafiz Abdul Hai. Aziz Zafar. Rashid Zafar (my informant.) 

JOHN FANTHOME "SHAIQ" 

"Shaiq is the takhullus of Jani Sahab, son of Captain Faltum 
Sahab. He had a very intelligent mind and was the pupil in 
poetry of Mir Najaf Ali Shafaqat. He occasionally composed 
poetry. He earns his livelihood at Bharatpur. It is about eight 
years ago that he died at Bharatpur and his family is the recipient 
of rewards from the Ruler. He was unrivalled in the profession 
of arms and horsemanship, and had no equal in the use of the 
sword and musket, especiallyJrom the back of a horse and a camel. 
The reason for the inclusion of his name in the, tazkirah is that his 
father was a minister at Rampur and had the privilege of being 
the companion of the Nawab, and Shaiq himself was educated at 
Rampur. It is a mere accident that he had to leave Rampur and was 
enrolled as a servant of another durbar, but he is the product of 
Rampur. The following are his verses:" 

J) a. ft i i e~ft j 

a. ft <=5 <_5^ <L X j) jO &JJ 

J^A") c- ft ^ ^ ft . yZ. 

This authoritative account clearly establishes the identity of 
the poet and disposes of the speculation on the point. It is possible 
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that some Fanthome resident at Delhi may claim Shaiq as his 
relation and may have supplied Lala Sri Ram with the information 
about his own house. 

ZAFAR YAB ALI GOHUR 
VINCI 'ZAFAR'. 

He is reputed to be the author ot many rubais and they are 
said to be with his grandson, Rashid Zafar of Aligarh. They hav* 
yet to be traced. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

CHAPTER XIV PAGE 294. 

Miss Sarah "Peri." 

Four complete ghazals have been retrieved from the Guldastai 
Natijai Sakhun published at Calcutta in 1882. These ghazals fully 
prove her prowess as a poetess of distinction. 
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APPENDIX X. 

CHAPTER XIV PAGE 296. 

(II) Bi Sulha "Mashuq." 

Bi Sulha was a Jewess or an Armenian, a dancing girl of Calcutta 
and a sister of Bi Mejon. Three of her ghazals are printed in the 
Guldastai Natijai Sakhun a monthly, poetical magazine of Urdu, 
published in Calcutta in 1882 A. D. The ghazals demonstrate her 
skill in poetry and command over language. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

CHAPTER VIII PAGE 143. 

Claudius Baxter "Nazm". 

Three more ghazals of "Nazm" have been traced through the 
courtesy of Dr. Andalib Shadani in the Urdu monthly magazine 
entitled "Guldastai Natijai Safchun" published in 1882 in Calcutta. 
The misra tarah used to be given out alphabetically to poets 
residing in Calcutta and outside and they used to compose ghazals. 
This guldasta also publishes the ghazals of "Peri" and "Mashuq" 
■which will be found elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Since writing the account of Palmer, I hqye traced two more Persian 
ghazals of Mr. Edward Palmer. They have been published in the 'OUDH 
AKHBAR' of Lucknow dated 22nd August 1871 and 22nd December 1871. They 
have been sent by the "English Correspondent" of the 'OUDH AKHBAR' from 
England, I quote below the relevant extracts. 

"The English Correspondent of the 'OUDH AKHBAR' has bestowed great 
praise on the poetry of Mr. Edward Palmer. Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. He writes that Mr. Palmer composes excellent and delectable 
verses and Qasaid in Arabic which have extorted praise from the Arabic poets. 

''Mr. Palmer has thorough knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Italian and 
French and also Astronomy. 

"It ts said that when he was 12 years of age he brought out a book of 
English poetry which created a sensation. Mr. Palmer is now quite ai home 
with many languages and writes verses in those languages. 

''Recently there was a talk about the scholarship and knowledge of 
Mr. Palmer in Arabic at the house of Hafiz Ahmad Husain Sahib, Mukhtar of 
'Nawab Tonk'. Meer Jafer Hussain. Translator and Maulvi Syed Mahmud 
(later Mr. Justice Mahmud) son of Maulvi Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur who is 
reading in Cambridge came to the house of Hafiz Sahib on a holiday and he 
sent the following Tarah of Hafiz for Mr. Palmer: — 

Mr. Palmer atonce sent the ghazal with great modesty and humility. His 
note runs as follows:— 

"This ignoramus of no worth has not the courage to write a ghazal in 
Persian. My attempt to write ghazal is like a pig trying to fly." The ghazal 
is as follows: — 




fi_Xo (jljj } 

l£Jyu 

\ S&j) £$\j 

' jjA-Cw 

lS+J ^bj L-sf 




ij* >■* 

f l_J Jkd. j i&'if |*^ 

J Lgd 

J*) J*ty 

I; f** /**» 


In the 'OUDH AKHBAR' of 22nd December 1871 is a letter published from 
Mohammad Mardan Ali Khan to Nawab Nizamud-daula. Bahadur in which 
occurs one ghazal of Palmer together with a letter which he has written to 
Maulvi Syed Abdullah Sahib, Professor of Urdu in Cambridge. This ghazal is 
written on the ghazal of Saadi. Mohammad Mardan Ali Khan has written 
that in recognition of the scholarship and attainments Palmer has been offered 
a post of Rs. 1,500 in Bombay but it has not yet been accepted by him. 

The letter of Mr. Palmer is in Persian and deserves to be quoted in some 
length and excepts are given below as also the ghazal, 
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M 

rb)i 

*3jli£ j.fOu^U <K)Jfj.x£ Oi-w stidf jO^aJJ ^0 C-jlIadL llfj iy>L^i Lytkx ^JU^OL* 

(t&S* l-J &*> Oi;f)y* jf iS LS-V"! fj'f C^jAa. jiySW &X ^jf iJUf djf 

Jt^- &{■)> jja(«*i' y is^-iks sj uut^ <5u(j ts-'i®'* yi ysU j»J£- Oj VlW 

5> boy& cyla. <£ASJ u^i“y 5 t-5; tf ) /*> L r 5 ^ i_s*juai‘ ,0. £> ^f 

) («15 5) (j&Aub ^JyS 5 #0l&J l(.J '\jt £$ yijjSi} JUa.j ; La*f 

^f^J &*uy±t* <£.>L.fhk |4^. jf yu j&O J OjcL. 5 vkw uyfi’jf 

O^- jf Jb*< j^A*® yi 0 ***Aif ^ j»} Jy*A<* 4*fi> ^ Ja) uylsia^ y 

£%ss*ii u-ftiLaJ SjHc 0 .? 0 A ,.U’i ,j»? ^xLjaJ Jf ; jf ; fj» ,0 jf SOljj 0 >A J*C* 

kUj^f Jt*.^ py ijO***- ^ f) j); 5 j)5 ^ f) u^A Ob^j icy[o^jjj.«4 c3b)f 

cJA&fja. J#*. &(J sS ; fjf Jo &i> j»f uioy^f 0.5 lJa-c ^ ojf <tU? <£ 

? lT*®" ) °k“)f & ^1/ J ‘--’> ls jf rife U*i *f ijf> 5 $ Jjf jf «i/ 

5 )** */£**• ;4* /^y - 4 Joy 05*f j^aia ^f 

j4)^f J )* c J2 S *— *A^ )t* /*}" L^)® ^ <S£wf)SaJ foa. ^y* sS OA f SO^S" &A. 

C >-*».^0 jtJjOjj yt Xf; uy« jf ^Jo £$ f^. ^ Jpli £j- 

»*"I fa* ft i J*i S* if jf)/, y e-l* f^ foSk JO 

*t/ L r 3 ^ ujjf/" U 5 ti ** u J} £ jf ) ^f f)&i ^>hi (_/! }0 Syb >0 

f ^»j 4 * 4 *'' (_// ) (_/ bj ^jjA-ab ijy^f j^)if c>*** i f Oaa.w yy-^ 

u5^*“f ^ ’f f^y* jf obb t& ^jS yi sS uy^* ti" ^ O'^f (_joUb <cJ 

^•7* (*® i_^' 4 lS)£- ^ ^ 0 **^ j_^0**k Jl ■• o-wiAj O'^b j^jf IH^. 

— uy^iJla. 0lX*,jf if ^ ^M-af A.fy ^Of ^.f oy* <Sx*l 

) jbi ^'Ot O j^jf (_jt/ A>|0 OA&- ^olA*»<y jj.*>J <t-bb <£xjf y,) pl*A*of vf 

i — ’O^ ) , lia. jjJ !^y» jO(^,j 0 *^-f laitsik 1 j^b jf ia»i‘ 

[*-f *— 5^I» jf i£^t5jf^ b j iJ led. eyfOOy jf f, laila. ^LifOy 

045*U^ oitofyl jjlA u>^-;OiJ U l>v*o=^ l^jUaJUI j ujfof jj. M > 

“ 5;ySf jl*i &+£< — «y(Aj^ ^j> i>*iiffl- jl^A ^ ^Ob SObj 

I»Caav* ^ I avI y.fS\ ry 
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J'f 

& LS-'-wf 5 for} (aJIw 

«-***[ eft** 5 \£? *>* )t s? *»M *lf jb. J? ) ^ jf 6*> 

&x y* f c> J*J l^lii l*Jii 

cw»f ( ^ 5 ^* c v*" (— jfjxu ii u>*^3 

iijJ 8l« S\ ( y&s Sjii c^—f^UalAu «3^ 5jJb £\ ^j*u2k (^-Cfcl-c 

,«*& ^3 f)^- / ^u^ii ^)t£ jf uJ J^-4 

^;j-o & ^ <-& *5- £** 5 ^ jf j.^2) fj 

± j > jO ,U»^ 4? y'jxS’ t_Jj tlii £a. jjla. £>$ ia. ^Ub. s^b lJu>U 
0^“-f sS £kif^JU (_S^5^ Ut^es* (_J^* ^0 

This is the ghazal of which Sir Liaqat Ali Khan gave me the concluding 

line. 

It appears from the note in the 'ODUH AKHBAR' that the Duke of Argyall 
Secretary of State for India, offered him the post of Professor of Arabic in 
Bombay on a salary of Rs, 1,500. 
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Humpty Dumpty got on a wall, 

Hum pry Dumpty charhgaya chhat 

Humpty Dumpty bad a great fall, 

Humpty Dumpty girgaya phat 







• — ■ ^ ^ 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men £f \ L Jj'/f'j, 

Raja ki pal tan rani ke ghore^^^U ^ U • 


Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again 
Humpty Dumpty kahhi na jore. 


L& 


(This is a riddle and the answer is an egg.) 


‘Leviora’ Z. T. F. 

, Bignold, I. C S. 

(Calcutta.) 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Dharrna Dai 


Went to the cupboard, 

Handi tak gaya. 


To get her poor dog a bone; 

Kutte ko dene har; 

A<r>/£ 

When she got there 

Wahan jab aye 


The cupboard was bare, 

To kuch 11 a pay a, 

iuJj 
- ? •. 

And so the poor dog got none. 

Rahguya Rozedar 

j b ojjj 


The man of the wilderness asked of me, 

How many strawberries grow in the dew, 

1 answered him as 1 thought good, 

As many as red eerririgs grow in the wood^ 


Ram { Ratan bole jog! 
Purbal men kitni machhi hogi ? 
Main ne kaha ki Ram Ram, 
Jitne talao men plule Am. 







English Version of ‘Let’s Welcome the Hour/ 
By Brother IV . H. Hamerton> with a translation. 
By A .H. E. Boileau. 


Let’s welcome the hour when thus happy we meet. 

May the light of our Order long gloriously shine. 

While in kindliest feeling and harmony sweet. 

All true Brother Freemasons for ever combine! 

Some sage once declared that a portion of gold. 

In mankind lay concealed, but he ne’er could impart, 
Xhe secret recess, ’till our masters of old. 

Proved the ore was Freemasonry lodged in the heart. 

Then welcome the hour , etc . 


This gold of kind Nature shone then in but few. 

Nor had Masonry’s virtue as yet its full scope, 

’Till illumined by Faith it arose to our view. 

And the heart was adorned by the sunshine of Hope, 

The ore even then was mi yielding and cold. 

Nor as yet had the ensign of light been unfurl’d, 

’Till melting with Charity’s glow, the heart's gold 

In a stream of warm fellowship flow’d through the world* 

Then welcome the hour , etc . 


,The craft thence diffuse the rich, pure golden tide. 

Of Masonic benevolence right from the heart. 

Over all human nature, extensive and wide. 

Shedding lustre the Order alone can ilupart. 

And now fora toast — fill your glasses be sure. 

And let each with each heart flow in union with me, 

A bumper, my friends — here^s ** The health of all poor. 

And distressed Brother Masons wherever they be. ’’ 

Then ivclconie the hour , etc « 



?a6 

Har biradar is dhar se soneia 

jawar 

Mohahbat ka leta ham sab ko 

dega 

J is se sare zamane men hota piyar 

Taisa dusri tajwiz se na ho sakai 

ga 

Ab pi vale ko bhar kar taiyar hove 

that 

Aur dil bhi taiyyar rahe dost 

khush nasib 

Bbare hue piyale se pi mere sath 

Har sachcha birader kangal-o- 

garib. 


tf 

V</; d&»k£r 


N. A—Boileau was a Captain in 
“Bengal Engineers" in 1845- 



rw 

By A. H. E. BOILEAU 
Translation "Let’s Welcome the Hour," 

by W. H. Hamer ton, A Masonic Lyric * 
25th November 1940 . 


Ab majlis ti tarah bolo Khitsh- 

amded, 

Aur Kit fca ujala har waqt rahai- 

ga; 

Jab dil ki mohabbat se dosti 

gardid 

Har sachcha Biradar hamesh 

milayga. 

Kisi Pir ne batlaya jo sone ki 

khan 

Insan ke under chhupa para hai, 

Ustad ki zaban se ab mila bayan; 

Biradar ke dil men sonabhara hai, 

Ab majlis ki tarah bolo Khush- 

amded 

Yeh sona sab kisi ke dil men jo 

tha, 

Biradari pan se na bana tamam; 

Jab Dharam ki roshni se nazar 

aya 

Aur dil men umaid toota tha jhan 

I7n dinon men dapat dil ka tha 

bara sakht 

Jab nazar se bund raha noor ka 

nishan 

Faiyazi ke lahar se jata jo waqit 
Tab dosti ki dhar bahli $ara jahati. 
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